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CANADIAN  INSTITUTE. 


SEVENTH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  REPORT. 

BY  DAVID  BOYLE. 


To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Canadian  Institute: — 

During  the  past  year  nothing  has  been  done  directly  by  way  of  original 
work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute.  This  failure  to  perform  what  we  all 
so  much  desire  was  purely  on  account  of  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  but 
by  no  means  for  the  reason  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  On  the  contrary, 
ever  since  we  have  been  able  to  devote  any  special  attention  to  this  kind  of  work, 
the  possible  field  of  operation  has  widened  to  such  an  extent  that,  with  our 
present  means,  the  task  of  going  over  it,  even  in  the  most  superficial  manner, 
seems  almost  hopeless  of  accomplishment.  From  time  to  time  we  learn  of  this 
and  that  locality  in  which  accidental  discoveries  have  been  made,  or  that  appear 
to  offer  evidences  worthy  of  examination.  We  have  reason  to  feel  gratified  that 
now,  at  all  events,  a larger  measure  of  intelligence  animates  those  who  make 
such  finds,  or  who  meet  with  such  proofs  of  early  occupation,  and  that  even 
when  the  results  may  not  be  all  that  the  Institute  could  desire,  the  specimens 
are  not  destroyed  in  the  one  case,  nor  is  the  knowledge  allowed  to  lapse  in  the 
other.  The  efforts  of  the  Institute  to  educate  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
have  not  been  put  forth  in  vain,  and  thus  it  is  that  while  we  have  not  been 
able  to  investigate  directly,  or  at  first-hand,  we  have  in  various  parts  of  the 
province  those  who  are  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  increase  public  knowledge 
on  archaeological  matters,  and  who,  on  their  own  account,  take  every  opportunity 
to  visit  localities,  make  examinations,  and  forward  to  us  the  results.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  George  E.  Laidlaw,  of  Vic- 
toria Road,  in  the  County  of  Lindsay,  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  of  Perth,  Lanark 
County.  From  both.  of  these  gentlemen  we  have  received  valuable  contribu- 
tions on  previous  occasions,  in  manuscript  as  well  as  in  kind. 

In  a paper  following  this  Mr.  Laidlaw  refers  specifically  to  many  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  specimens  he  now  adds  to  his  already  good  collection. 

The  specimens  presented  by  Dr.  Beeman  consist  chiefly  of  celts,  gouges, 
tablets  and  flints.  Some  of  the  gouges  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  in  our  cases,, 
particularly  one  found  by  Mr.  David  Lepper  on  Lake  Rideau.  Mr.  George  Hone, 
along  with  other  specimens,  sends  a very  fine  spearhead,  almost  perfect,  found 
by  him  on  Plum  Point,  Rideau  Lake.  Another  excellent  spearhead,  eight  inches 
long  and  well-formed  comes  from  Mr.  William  Mason,  of  Jones’  Falls.  This  fine 
specimen  was  found  in  the  township  of  South  Crosby.  Mr.  Mason  supplies, 
also,  a tablet  or  gorget  of  dark  red  slate  with  two  holes.  Other  contributors  to 
the  collection  sent  by  Dr.  Beeman  are  Messrs.  J.  Stewart,  W.  J.  Morris,  Chas. 
Paget,  D.  McKeown,  Wm.  McLaren,  Jas.  Graham  and  John  Poole,  to  all  of  whom 
thanks  are  due  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  forming  a collection  to  illustrate 
ancient  life  on  the  shores  of  Rideau  Lake. 
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We  aie  under  obligations  to  Miss  Ruth  Elridge  for  a collection  of  thirty 
flints  from  the  Cherokee  country,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  Most  of  these  are  roughly  flaked  Irom  chert.  Only  about  half  of  the 
number  show  any  attempt  to  form  a neck.  Two  of  the  arrow-points  are  made 
of  quartzite,  a kind  of  material  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  part 
of  the  country  from  which  Miss  Elridge  forwards  her  specimens.  She  sends, 
also,  two  fragments  of  pottery,  and  a piece  of  quartzite  about  two  inches  long, 
quadrangular  in  form.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  latter  has  acquired 
its  present  shape  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  At  any  rate  it  is  a rich  specimen 
of  free  gold. 

Miss  Elridge’s  collection  was  forwarded  to  us  through  one  of  our  members, 
Mr  R.  Russell  Baldwin,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  James  S.  Cairnduff,  who,  has  on  former  occasions  sent  us  some  excellent 
specimens,  writes  that  he  has  been  examining  an  old  encampment  in  Harvey 
township,  where  he  has  succeeded  in  procuring  some  interesting  material 
which  he  intends  to  forward  to  us  soon.  Mr.  Cairnduff  mentions  specially  a 
mortar  and  rubbing-stone  combined.  It  is  of  syenite,  containing  red  garnets. 
On  its  surface  are  two  hollows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stone — not  exactly  oppo- 
site each  other  or  they  would  meet.  The  opposite  surface  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
used  for  rubbing  purposes.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  four  inches  thick,  and 
pointed  at  the  ends. 

Our  Exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Awrey,  you  consented  to  a selection 
being  made  from  our  cases  for  exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  and  I 
accordingly  chose  about  six  hundred  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  specimens 
for  this  purpose. 

The  space  set  apart  for  Ontario  in  the  Anthropological  building  was  rather 
small,  but  was  quite  advantageously  situated  near  the  northern  or  main  entrance. 
Around  this  little  court  was  erected  a light  and  tastefully  designed  framework  of  iron 
and  wood,  surmounted  by  a canopy  of  cloth  of  rich  colors,  from  which  depended 
on  each  side  three  long  festoons  of  red,  white  and  blue  bunting.  Facing  the 
main  aisle,  and  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the  west  side,  was  a handsomely 
gold-lettered  glass  sign  with  the  words  “Archaeology  of  Ontario.”  Immediately 
above  this  there  was  a large  frame  containing  a wreath  of  maple  leaves,  and  the 
frame  itself  was  draped  with  several  British  flags.  Two  fine  portraits  of  Queen 
Victoria  were  also  used  for  decorative  purposes — one  on  the  north  and  one  on 
the  south  side — and  each  of  these  was  draped  with  flags.  The  wooden  frame- 
work was  painted  in  deep,  rich  brown,  and  all  the  iron  portions  were  bronzed.  The 
general  effect  was  very  good. 

Our  exhibit  was  arrayed  in  twelve  table  cases,  each  two  by  six  feet,  forming 
two  double  rows  of  six  each,  with  a passage  from  north  to  south  through  the 
middle  of  the  space.  Specimens  of  a similar  kind  were  placed  together,  and 
each  was  legibly  labelled  to  name  the  locality  from  which  it  came.  Three  thous- 
and copies  of  our  last  reports,  containing  a catalogue  of  the  specimens  on  exhi- 
bition, were  distributed  as  judiciously  as  possible,  and,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  this 
was  the  only  publication  issued  in  connection  with  any  exhibit  of  the  kind  in  the 
Anthropological  building. 

My  duties  elsewhere  prevented  me  from  giving  as  much  attention  to  the 
Archaeological  Court  as  I wished,  so  that,  personally,  I came  into  contact  with 
comparatively  few  who  took  any  interest  in  the  subject,  but  I was  frequently 
informed  by  those  who  were  placed  in  charge  from  time  to  time,  that  although 
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our  exhibit  was  not  so  extensive  as  some  others,  it  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by 
many  who  were  well  qualified  to  judge.  Our  collections  of  clay  and  stone  pipes, 
and  bird  amulets  (so-called)  were  much  superior  to  any  I saw  elsewhere.  We 
made  no  exhibit  of  pottery  beyond  that  of  numerous  fragments  bearing  char- 
acteristic patterns,  as  it  was  deemed  not  well  to  lisk  possible  injury  to  perfect  or 
nearly  perfect  specimens  in  transit,  and  for  the  same  reason  we  took  only  one 
skull — a remarkably  sound  one. 

Our  archaeological  exhibit  received  an  award  of  diploma  and  medal. 
Additions  to  the  Museum. 

Aside  from  the  main  object  of  making  this  exhibit,  namely,  to  show  the 
world  what  Ontario  has  done  in  the  field  of  archaeology,  it  was  hoped  that  some 
advantage  would  accrue  to  the  Institute  from  donations  and  exchanges.  In  this 
hope  we  have  not  been  disappointed,  although  the  results  have  scarcely  come  up 
to  my  own  expectations.  For  any  partial  failure  in  this  respect  two  principal 
reasons  may  be  assigned : first,  the  lack  of  constant  attendance  on  the  exhibit  by 
some  one  possessing  a lively  interest  in  the  subject,  and  second,  the  efforts  that 
were  made  to  secure  everything  of  this  kind  for  the  newly  organized  Columbian 
Museum  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  however,  we  have 
added  several  hundreds  of  exceedingly  desirable  specimens  to  the  museum  of  the 
Institute.  By  exchange  for  mineral  specimens,  chiefly  crystals  of  apatite,  pyro- 
xene, scapolite,  titanite,  zircon,  etc.,  the  property  of  the  Institute,  and  provided 
specially  for  this  purpose,  we  have  become  the  owners  of  many  excellent  articles 
from  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  and  France.  In  numer- 
ous instances  it  was  necessary  to  accept  only  promises  from  those  who  coveted 
our  exchange  material,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall  yet  realize  from 
these  to  a considerable  extent,  if  not  fully. 

We  were  especially  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure  by  purchase  for  a com- 
paratively small  sum,  what  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  collection  of  ancient  Mexi- 
can relics  in  British  America.  Some  of  the  objects  are,  indeed,  equal  to  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  any  museum  in  the  world.  I shall  not  venture  here  to  pronounce 
these  specimens  as  Aztec,  Toltec,  or  Maya — the  ground  is  too  debatable,  and  my 
own  footing  is  insecure,  but  for  ease  of  reference  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  Aztec.* 

They  form  a collection  brought  together  by  a gentleman  of 
scientific  tastes — a mineralogist — during  four  years’  travel  in  Mexico. 
Adopting  archaeology,  as  do  many  persons  geologically-minded,  he  was  able 
to  bring  to  bear  more  than  an  average  amount  of  intelligence  in  making  the  col- 
lection, and  this  is  quite  a desideratum  in  a country  where  the  manufacture  of 
^antiques  ” is  not  unknown.  The  total  number  of  specimens  is  about  six  hun- 
dred, and  in  every  case  the  locality  has  been  carefully  noted.  In  material  they 
consist  of  clay  or  terra-cotta,  stone  of  various  kinds,  shell,  and  copper,  the  last 
being  represented,  however,  by  only  one  article,  a very  good  axe.  The  terra-cotta 
objects  are  most  numerous,  and  comprise  human  heads,  statuettes  (probably  idols) 


*1  have  no  faith  in  the  Toltec  theory  and  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  from  Dr.  Brin- 
ton,  than  whom  one  could  hai  dly  wish  for  bettei  authority  : “ I omit  entirely  from  this  (Uto-Aztecan) 
group,  the  Toltecs  and  the  Chicimecs.  These  were  never  tribal  designations,  and  it  is  impossible  to  iden- 
tify them  with  any  known  communities.  1 he  Toltecs  may  have  been  one  of  the  early  and  unimportant 
gentes  of  the  Aztecs,  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  The  term  was  properly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  town  of  Tula,  north  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  In  later  story,  they  were  referred  to  as  a mythical 
people  of  singular  gifts  and  wide  domain.  Modern  and  uncritical  writers  have  been  misled  by  these 
tales  and  have  represented  the  Toltecs  as  a potent  nation  and  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs.  There  is  no  found- 
ation for  such  statements,  and  they  have  no  historic  position.”  — The  American  Race , p.  129. 
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and  dishes  of  many  shapes.  The  heads  are  from  one  inch  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter ; the  statuettes  from  two  to  ten  inches  in  height,  and  the  vessels  from  two 
inches  to  upwards  of  a foot  high.  Some  of  the  stone  specimens  are  quite  massive 
— the  largest  one  stands  twenty-six  inches  high,  and  the  heaviest  must  weigh 
about  thirty  pounds.  Most  of  the  large  stone  objects  are  carved  in  human  form 
(idols  perhaps)  and  in  various  positions — standing,  kneeling,  sitting  cross-legged, 
hands  on  knees,  and  in  other  attitudes.  The  stone  of  which  these  are  made  is 
mainly  a porous,  tufaceous-looking  substance,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  of  close- 
grained  quality,  and  correspondingly  heavy,  as.  for  example,  in  the  case  of  an 
enormous  frog  fourteen  inches  in  length,  no  doubt  also  an  object  of  worship.  An 
exceptionally  fine  piece  of  carving  is  that  of  a human  figure  nearly  a foot  high 
seated  in  a sort  of  Buddhistic  position.  The  body  inclines  forward,  the  legs  are 
crossed,  and  the  hands  rest  on  the  knees.  The  features  are  fairly  well  brought 
out,  (the  nose  is  very  prominent),  and  the  head-dress  is  so  perfectly  carved  that 
one  may  see  here  not  only  a fashion  of  the  time,  but  even  the  mode  of  fastening 
the  article  on.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  a somewhat  elaborate  necklace,  or  col- 
lar, the  knot  of  which  at  the  back  is  worked  out  in  detail.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  is,  perhaps,  representative  of  Quetzacoatl,  one  of  the  chief 
Aztec  deities.  It  is  simply  a coiled  snake  showing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  convo- 
lutions, with  the  head  lying  at  rest  on  the  top.  Another  stone  object  is  upwards 
of  a foot  high,  and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter.  In  general  outline  it  resembles 
a sand-glass,  or,  still  more  closely,  an  old-fashioned  wooden  egg-cup,  and  like  it, 
too,  is  hollowed  at  both  ends.  The  outside  is  covered  with  knobs  or  bosses,  except 
where  a human  figure  is  carved. 

Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  this  collection  is  a small  quantity  of  obsid- 
ian arrow-heads,  and  “ sacrificial  knives,”  so-called,  and  three  cores  of  the  same 
material  from  which  flakes  have  been  struck  off. 

Only  reference  can  now  be  made  to  such  other  objects  as  counters,  spindle- 
whorls,  masks,  whistles,  and  rattles.  It  would  require  a good-sized  volume  to 
describe  and  illustrate  the  whole  of  this  valuable  collection.  Of  but  one  piece 
have  I cause  to  entertain  even  the  faintest  suspicion,  and  in  this  case  my  suspi- 
cion amounts  almost  to  a certainty.  It  is  of  a large,  and  eminently  venerable 
looking  pipe — at  first  sight ; but  the  more  I examine  it,  and  the  more  I think 
about  it,  the  more  I am  convinced  that  it  has  no  relationship  to  the  other  objects 
in  the  collection — it  is  an  intruder.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had  not 
the  ancient  Indians  of  Mexico  arrived  at  a knowledge  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  they  had,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  employed  it  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  their  northern  congenors  did,  and  I have  yet  to 
find  any  reference  to  an  Aztec  pipe,  otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  a bamboo  tube. 

By  exchange  we  have  added  to  our  pottery  collection  thirty-eight  very 
good  specimens  of  Puebla  and  modern  New  Mexican  Indian  manufacture,  and  one 
excellent  specimen  of  the  Cliff-dwellers’  handiwork.  The  Puebla  vessels  are  in 
almost  every  case  perfect,  and  vary  in  size  from  two  inches  in  diameter  to  nearly 
fourteen.  Three  of  them  are  quite  black,  and  provided  with  handles  extending 
across  the  top  and  are  said  to  be  of  Zuni  make.  Those  of  more  recent  production 
are  small,  glazed,  and  tawdry-looking  even  when  compared  with  the  commonest- 
looking  specimen  of  older  type. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  our  pottery  consists  of  three  pieces  of  modern 
Mexican  make  presented  by  Mr.  Allan  Cassells. 

Each  year  adds  to  our  difficulties  in  finding  room.  At  the  present  moment 
some  of  our  most  valuable  material  is  devoid  of  proper  protection. 
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Figure  1. 

what  more  care  has  been  expended  on  the  mouth,  although  the  lips  are^crudely 
brought  out.  The  nose,  however,  is  fairly  well  carved,  the  exterior  of  the  nostrils 
being  quite  marked,  but  without  corresponding  hollows  underneath.  On  most 
Aztec  carvings  the  ears  are  not  only  conventionalized,  but  are  nearly  always 
represented  with  a superfluity  of  ornamentation.  Fig.  1 is  no  exception. 
A plain  cap  covers  the  head,  and  over  the  cap  is  a fillet  worked  into  an  elaborate 


Notes. 


This  very  remarkable  object  (fig.  1.)  idol,  in  all  probability,  is  a little  over 
a foot  in  height.  As  is  usual  in  Aztec  representations'  of  the  human  [figure, 
whether  in  stone  or  in  clay,  the  head  is  more  carefully  worked  out  than  any 
other  part.  In  this  case  even  more  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  head-dress 
than  on  the  face,  although  the  latter  is  not  devoid  of  expression.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  form  the  eye-balls — two  simple  hollows  represent  the  eyes.  Some- 
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double  knot  with  fringed  or  tasseled  ends  above  the  forehead.  The  only  other 
article  of  wear  is  a broad  necklace  which  is  apparently  intended  to  represent  a 
series  of  long,  ovate  beads  attached  transversely  to  a band,  in  front  of  which 
hangs  a gorget  or  pendant,  that  may  be  described  as  stellate.  The  engraving 
brings  this  out  very  clearly. 

The  legs  are  crossed  and  the  toes  are  roughly  outlined.  The  left  hand  grasps 
the  left  knee,  and  the  right  hand,  closed,  rests  on  the  right  knee.  The  hollow  or 
lap  appears  to  be  worn,  as  it  is  much  smoother  than  the  more  exposed  parts. 
This  specimen  was  found  at  Chilpacingo,  Mexico. 

This  figure  (fig.  2)  is  considerably  weathered  but  fortunately  not  enough 
so  as  to  destroy  the  tolerably  good,  general  effect.  It  represents  a man  seated — 


Figure  2. 

his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  hands  supporting  his  head.  As  in  figure 
1,  the  eyes  are  mere  cavities,  and  the  mouth  is  little  more  than  another  hollow 
except  that  there  is  an  effort  made  to  show  an  under  lip.  The  nose  and  cheek-bones 
are  prominent.  The  hands  are  either  unfinished,  or  they  are  finished  very 
badly,  both  as  to  shape  and  proportion.  The  fact  that  the  feet  and  part  of  the 
legs  are  lost,  gives  the  figure  a forward  inclination  which  originally  it  did  not 
possess.  The  shoulders,  back,  and  hips  are  formed  with  some  pretensions  to 
anatomical  accuracy. 

It  is  not  unlikely  this  also  was  an  idol — perhaps,  however,  is  was  only  an 
architectural  ornament.  In  either  case  it  is  a good  specimen  of  Indian  art  in 
stone.  With  several  other  relics  this  was  exhumed  at  Oaxaco. 
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The  large  stone  frog  ffig.  3)  is  no  doubt  an  idol.  At  all  events  it  is  known 
that  this  animal  was  an  object  of  worship  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  in 
one  place  an  immense,  square  temple  was  erected  in  its  honor.  This  remarkably 
fine  specimen  is  proportionately  carved,  while  some  attention  has  been  given  to 
anatomical  details.  The  work,  in  fact,  is  quite  as  well  done  as  if  from  the  hands 


of  a good  modern  stone-carver.  The  position  is  natural,  and  the  expression  has 
been  fairly  well  caught.  The  stone  is  soft  but  close-grained,  and  of  a light  pink 
color,  but  not  of  such  a deep  tint  as  the  exterior  would  indicate,  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  surface  has  been  at  one  time  coated  with  some  reddish  pigment, 
probably  hematite.  A considerable  portion  of  this  coloring  matter  is  still  adher- 
ent to  the  under  surface  of  the  neck.  Locality,  Ameca-meca,  Mexico. 


Figure  4. 


One  of  the  most  artistic  pieces  of  stone  carving  in  the  collection  is  here 
represented.  It  is  supposedly  the  head  of  a mountain  goat  (fig.  4)  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  re-curved  horns.  Notwithstanding  its  undoubted  great  antiquity 
and  consequent  destruction  of  fine  lines,  it  still  shows  marks  of  very  superior 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  artist,  for  it  is  really  a work  of  art.  The  features 
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are  boldly  carved — the  eyebrows  and  eyes  prominent,  and  it  is  particularly 
observable  that  the  eye-balls  have  been  “ picked  out  ” or  indented  in  order  to 
give  expression  to  the  face,  in  the  manner  of  modern  sculpture.  So  carefully  have 
the  details  been  attended  to  that  the  nostrils  and  teeth  are  still  clearly  discern- 
ible. In  all  likelihood  this  head  was  a piece  of  architectural  decoration  on  some 
building  in  Oaxaco,  where  it  was  dug  up,  for  although  the  back  surface  has  a 
rough  and  unfinished  appearance,  it  does  not  give  the  impression  of  having  been 
fractured  from  another  piece. 

As  a specimen  of  clay -work  the  vessel  here  illustrated  (fig.  5)  is  peculiar. 
It  is  six  inches  in  height,  with  an  inside  diameter  of  two  and  three-fourth  inches 
but  not  truly  circular.  It  is  of  a dirty  grey  color,  of  very  close  grain  and 


Figure  5. 


exceedingly  hard.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  taken  for  stone.  The  sides  are 
straight  and  plain,  except  the  portion  shown  in  the  cut,  on  which  has  been 
moulded  a grotesque  and  semi-human  figure.  It  is  impossible  to  deseribe  this 
curious  combination  of  man  and  beast.  The  head  has  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  a pug-dog  with  the  addition  of  horns.  The  whole  of  the  trunk  is  semi- 
globular.  A plain  band  is  shown  lound  the  neck,  and  to  this  band  is  attached  a 
comparatively  large  pendant,  the  upper  edge  of  which  touches  the  chin.  The 
knees  and  legs  are  half  covered  lengthwise  with  an  apron  which  descends  nearly 
to  the  feet,  and  between  this  apron  and  the  body  of  the  cup  behind  is  an  open 
hollow  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  figure  is 
the  form  given  to  the  feet  and  hands  (one  of  the  latter  is  broken, 
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but  it  was  no  doubt  like  the  remaining  one)  the  fingers  and  toes  in  each  case 
being  made  like  a four-pointed  star.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  eye-balls  are 
punctured  to  give  to  the  face  a life-like  expression.  An  examination  of  these 
holes  affords  a clue  to  how  the  vessel  was  constructed.  A pin  can  be  passed 
through  them  to  the  depth  of  fully  an  inch,  or  until  it  touches  the  side  of  the 
vessel  at  the  back.  The  inside  of  the  figure  is,  therefore,  evidently  hollow,  and 
the  figure  itself  has  been  constructed  on  a formerly  made  cup.  Our  collection 
contains  several  specimens  of  similar  hollow  ware. 

Tlaloc,  the  god  of  rain,  was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  set  up  near  bodies  of  water, 
and  carved  on  drinking-cups.  It  would  also  seem  to  have  been  the  custom  to 
represent  him  in  the  most  hideous  of  forms.  On  these  grounds  we  may  be 
warranted  in  assigning  this  figure  to  the  rain-god  of  San  Cristobal  where  the  cup 
was  discovered  in  1891. 


Figure  6. 


Figure  6 is  in  terra-cotta,  and  gives  a good  idea  of  Aztec  plastic  art.  It  is 
exactly  twelve  inches  in  height,  fully  one-third  of  which  is  required  for  the  head- 
dress. The  face  is  wholly  unsymmetrical,  and  the  features  are  quite  unlike  the 
normal  type,  indeed  they  are  not  nearly  so  well  formed  as  are  those  of  the  head 
modelled  on  the  body  underneath.  It  was  therefore  not  for  want  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  workman,  that  the  face  has  been  so  moulded.  Most  of  the  noses  on  Aztec 
figures  are  aquiline,  many  of  them  highly  so,  but  in  this  case  the  nose  is  a decided 
pug.  The  eyes  are  semi-lunar  depressions  of  unequal  size,  the  cheeks  are  very 
prominent,  and  the  mouth  is  formed  by  a curious  arrangement  of  depressed 
lines,  higher  and  more  extended  towards  the  left  side  than  the  right.  A neck- 
lace shows  three  long  pendants,  the  middle  one  resting  on,  and  curving  to  the 
front  of  the  small  head  underneath.  The  markings  on  the  arms  and 
wrists  probably  represent  armlets  and  bracelets  rather  than  ornaments  on  clothing 


as  the  arms  appear  to  be  quite  bare  otherwise.  These  limbs  are  not  of  equal  length, 
no  thumbs  are  shown  on  the  hands,  and  the  fingers  are  barely  indicated 
by  lines.  The  legs  and  feet  (the  latter  with  four  toes  each)  are  little  more  than 
a pretence  to  form  a base,  and  are  represented  in  an  impossible  position.  The 
markings  on  the  lap  are  probably  only  ornamental.  The  small  head  is  well 
formed  in  every  respect.  One  side  of  the  head-dress  has  been  knocked  off. 
Locality,  La  Silleta,  Mexico. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  purpose  this  doubly  hollowed  stone  (fig.  7)  vessel 
served.  Should  its  age  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  rudeness  of  its  workman- 
ship, it  must  be  old  indeed.  It  has  been  carved  from  a highly  ferruginous  tufa 


Figure  7. 


so  porous  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  production  of  details.  In  height  it 
stands  nearly  fourteen  inches,  and  is  hollowed  to  a depth  of  four  inches  at  each 
end,  the  cavities  being  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  width  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
lips  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  thick.  Four  rows  of  bosses  relieve  the 
exterior  of  the  two  ends,  and  the  body  of  the  vessel  is  reduced  in  the  centre  to  a 
diameter  of  four  inches  and  a half.  A rudeiy  carved  human  figure  has  been 
formed  on  one  side,  with  a disproportionately  large  head,  within  what  looks  like 
a hood.  One  arm  is  raised  till  it  meets  this  head-dress,  and  the  other  rests  on  the 
hip.  Enough  of  this  figure  remains  to  show  that  it  was  never  a fine  piece  of 
work.  It  was  unearthed  at  Tlayacaque. 
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LANARK  COUNTY. 

By  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman. 

The  writer  had  very  few  opportuniries  to  make  any  archseological  researches 
during  the  past  summer,  and  the  specimens  sent  to  the  museum  were  obtained 
for  the  most  part  from  persons  in  whose  possession  they  had  been  for  some  time. 

Only  a very  few  days  were  spent  in  actual  work,  and  those  days  did  not 
yield  much.  One  reason  was  the  unusual  height  of  water  on  Rideau  Lake.  We 
were  waiting  all  summer  for  low  water,  but  in  vain. 

While  the  whole  of  this  district,  Lanark  county  and  surrounding  country, 
affords  a rich  field  for  the  study  of  the  aborigines,  the  Rideau  Lake  yields  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  specimens. 

The  lake  is  five  or  six  feet  higher  than  it  was  when  the  Indians  fished  on  it, 
hunted  around  its  shores  and  liven  in  their  villages  in  its  vicinity. 

Where  the  Tay  river  empties  in  the  lake,  there  was,  without  doubt,  a village 
site  that  must  have  been  occupied  for  a great  length  of  time,  as  the  specimens 
from  this  place  show  many  different  varieties  of  pattern  and  great  differences  in 
their  age. 

This  place  gives  more  indication  of  having  been  a permanent  village  site 
than  any  yet  discovered,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  found  in  the  way  of  earth- 
works, burial  places,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  No  careful  search  has  yet  been 
made  for  earth- works  or  any  permanent  structure,  and  for  the  reason  given 
above.  The  water  in  the  lake  being  five  or  six  feet  higher  than  it  was,  has 
converted  the  surrounding  part  into  a marsh.  The  greater  number,  in  fact,  all 
the  specimens  secured  from  this  place,  are  found  right  at  the  water’s  edge,  where 
they  have  been  washed  up  by  the  high  winds  in  the  fall  or  spring,  or  else  washed 
out  of  the  banks  by  ice  shoving  and  the  action  of  the  water. 

The  fragments  of  pottery  from  this  locality  are  very  numerous,  but  no  large 
pieces  are  ever  obtained.  Some  of  the  pottery  is  comparatively  recent  and 
others  show  a much  older  appearance. 

The  bulk  of  the  specimens  of  flint  and  slate  are  neolithic,  but  fair  speci- 
mens of  chipped  stone  are  not  wanting.  In  most  of  the  chipped  specimens 
found,  it  was  evident  that  efther  with  intention  or  from  convenience  in  making 
the  utensil,  the  maker  worked  from  one  side,  as,  in  order  to  produce  a cutting 
edge,  after  he  had  finished  one  side,  he  turned  it  over  and  worked  the  other  edge 
in  the  same  way,  producing  a weapon  or  tool  that  in  cross  section  would  appear 
rhomboidal.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  this  appearance  is  shown  on  all 
the  older  specimens. 

One  large  celt  was  found  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  a perfect  specimen.  It  is  the  largest  specimen  ever  obtained  by  the 
writer.  Gouges  are  found  more  frequently  by  the  water’s  edge  than  away  from 
the  water.  Should  this  fact  in  any  way  account  for  the  use  the  gouge  was 

put  to  ? 

In  a former  report,  mention  was  made  of  the  absence  of  implements  of  bone. 
This  has  still  been  our  experience  since  that  time,  and  it  has  often  been  a cause 
of  wonder  why  it  should  be  so,  when  other  localities  yield  more  or  less  bone 
specimens.  But  one  or  two  {fipes  have  been  found,  and  they  were  not  carved  in 
any  way,  and  no  doubt  were  used  more  in  ordinary  life  than  for  any  cere- 
monial event. 

One  very  peculiar  polished  slate  specimen  was  found  in  the  township  of 
Bathurst  on  the  farm  of  Edward  McDonald,  Esq.  In  cross  section,  it  is  bayonet- 
shaped, one  end  of  it  being  pointed,  the  other,  chisel-shaped.  Had  the  material 
been  harder,  it  would  seem  as  though  it  had  been  intended  for  a chisel,  but 
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being  of  slate,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  what  great  practical  use  it  had.  And  yet 
it  must  have  been  intended  for  some  practical  purpose,  as  it  was  well  shaped  and 
beautifully  finished.  Fortunately,  this  specimen  is  in  a perfect  state  of 
preservation. 

A combination  of  chisel  and  gouge  was  secured  from  Cyrus  Davis,  Esq., 
township  of  Elmsley.  The  specimen  is  not  in  a very  good  state  of  preservation, 
but  there  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  one  end  had  been  used  as  a chisel  and 
the  other  end  as  a gouge.  This  combination  of  two  tools  in  one  would  suggest 
that  one  of  the  uses  of  this  tool  was  working  in  wood. 

During  the  year  many  places  have  been  heard  of  that  the  writer  would  like 
very  much  to  visit  and  search  for  indications  of  Indian  occupation,  but  so  far 
the  opportunity  has  not  arisen.  On  all  of  the  principal  streams  and  lakes  of  this 
district  there  is  plenty  of  good  ground  that  would  well  repay  a careful  search. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  we  can  only  hope  that  the  future  may  offer 
more  and  better  chances  to  do  some  work. 

One  good  result  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  here  is  the  awakening  of 
more  general  interest  in  the  subject  than  existed  formerly,  as  it  is  very  seldom 
that  anything  of  interest  is  found  or  noted  that  the  writer  does  not  hear  of  it 
soon  after,  and  in  almost  every  case  finally  secures  the  specimens  for  the  museum. 

No  burial  places  of  any  size  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  do  not  exist.  In  many  places  in  the  county  small  burial  places 
have  been  found  in  the  past,  but  none  of  these  have  come  under  our  notice. 

A few  good  specimens  were  obtained  from  Jones’  Falls.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  a large  spear  of  black  flint,  in  a very  good  state  of  preservation, 
.and  a red  slate  amulet  with  two  perforations. 

These  specimens  were  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Jack  Stewart,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  interesting  things  may  be  secured  from  this  place. 

Among  the  flints  were  a few  of  the  leaf-shaped  variety.  One  in  particular 
was  worthy  of  mention,  as  the  smaller  end  was  carried  out  to  such  a small  point 
as  to  suggest  its  possible  use  to  have  been  a perforator. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a much  better  report  of  the  work  done  in  this 
.county  during  the  vear  1894  than  for  the  year  just  passed. 

Perth,  January  29,  1894. 

Specimens  Received  for  Canadian  Institute,  with  Names  of  Donors. 

Steatite  pipe,  Lake  Rideau,  George  Hone,  Rideau  Centre. 

Flint  spear,  large,  Lake  Rideau,  George  Hone,  Rideau  Centre. 

Flint  spear,  large,  black  flint,  Jones’  Falls,  Wm.  Mason,  Jones’  Falls. 

Red  slate  amulet,  Jones’  Falls,  Wm.  Mason,  Jones’  Falls. 

Sandstone  pestle  (?)  Jones’  Falls,  Hugh  Glover,  Jones’  Falls. 

Rudely  chipped  slate  knife,  Rideau  Lake,  John  Coutts,  Rideau  Centre. 

Slick-stone,  Rideau  Lake,  David  Lepper,  Perth. 

Gouge,  large,  Rideau  Lake,  David  Lepper,  Perth. 

Celt,  large,  Rideau  Lake,  T.  W.  Beeman,  Perth. 

Gouge,  Lake  Mississippi,  D.  McKeown,  Innisville. 

Gouge,  Bathurst  township,  Chas.  Paget,  Wemyss. 

Celt,  Lake  Mississippi,  D.  McKeown,  Innisville. 

Celt,  Jones’  Falls,  Robert  Maxwell,  Jones’  Falls. 

Slate  chisel,  township  of  Bathurst,  Ed.  McDonald,  Wemyss. 

Two  flints,  township  of  North  Burgess,  Peter  Bennett,  Stanleyville. 

Flint  arrows,  Rideau  Lake,  Master  Willie  McLaren,  Perth. 
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Leaf-shaped  flint,  township  of  Drummond,  J.  W.  McIntyre,  Balderson. 
Leaf-shaped  black  flint,  township  of  Drummond,  D.  McKeown,  Innisville. 
Small  celt,  township  of  Drummond,  D.  McKeown,  Innisville. 

Slate  knife,  Chas.  MacKay,  Fallbrook. 

Arrow  point,  Lake  Rideau,  Ernest  Jamieson,  Perth. 

Chisel  gouge,  township  of  South  Elmsley,  Cyrus  Davis,  Perth 


By  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  I visited  the  village  site,  No.  5,  on  Heaslip’s  Point, 
Balsam  Lake,  Lot  3,  N.  W.  B.  Bexley,  and  found  fragments  of  pottery,  pipes,  bone 
awls,  etc.,  clam  shells,  skinning  stones  and  a very  small  clay  pipe.  There  are  four 
or  five  mortars  made  in  the  tops  of  boulders  protruding  from  the  soil.  Two 
especially  are  well  defined,  being  about  two  inches  deep  and  about  twelve  inches 
2 (c.i) 
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in  diameter.  I have  not  heard  of  any  relics  showing  traces  of  contact  with  the 
white  men  being  found  there,  though  lots  of  relics  have  been  picked  up.  As  the 
ground  is  very  poor  near  the  rock  the  occupants  may  have  subsisted  without 
cultivation.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  a great  many  wild  plum  and  cherry  trees, 
grape  vines  and  butternuts,  which  may  be  descendants  of  those  planted  by  the 
Indians.  As  the  water  of  the  lake  has  been  raised  about  six  feet,  it  probably 
covers  many  camp  sites,  the  shores  being  very  shallow. 

Later  on  I visited  a village  site,  No.  4,  on  lot  9,  concession  3,  Bexley,  near 
Bexley  P.  O.,  six  miles  north  from  the  old  Portage  and  four  and  a quarter  miles 
west  of  North  Bay,  Balsam  Lake.  Traces  of  graves,  ash -beds  or  hearth-places 
exist  here — the  graves  were  single  and  in  rows.  Among  the  relics  picked  up 
fragments  of  pottery  of  the  usual  patterns,  and  pipes  of  the  usual  types  of  this 
section,  bone  awls,  perforated  clam  shells,  bone  arrow-heads,  a stone  pipe  and  a 
stone  disc.  This  site  is  in  the  bend  of  a large  creek  flowing  into  the  Talbot  River, 
which  flows  into  Lake  Simcoe.  Soil  in  this  locality  a sandy  loam  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  etc.,  and  other  vegetable  foods. 

On  this  site  also,  no  relics  showing  traces  of  contact  with  the  white  men  were 
found.  I enquired  strictly  on  this  point.  The  traces  of  the  village  are  almost 
completely  erased  by  cultivation. 

In  the  following  summer  I made  a thorough  examination  of  a village  site, 
No.  3,  which  I had  cursorily  examined  the  previous  year.  This  village  site  is 
situated  on  Corbett’s  Hill,  lots  4 and  5,  concession  4,  Bexley,  four  miles  north  of 
the  old  Portage  road,  one  and  three-quarter  miles  west  of  North  Bay,  Balsam 
Lake,  and  two  and  one-half  east  of  village  site  No.  4. 

That  this  was  a principal  town  the  following  will  tend  to  show 
remains  of  separate  habitations,  as  evinced  by  traces  of  ashes  and  the  generally 
dark- colored  spots  of  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  produced  by  the  decay 
of  organic  matter,  were  to  the  number  of  seventy-five  or  eighty,  and  covered  an 
area  of  five  acres,  roughly  guessing. 

A graveyard  lying  to  the  north  on  higher  ground,  consisted  of  separate 
graves  in  single  rows.  Some  opened  some  years  ago  disclosed  skeletons  in  a sit- 
ting or  crouching  position,  but  no  relics.  The  exact  position  of  this  graveyard 
cannot  now  be  determined  without  exhaustive  research,  owing  to  twenty  years  of 
cultivation. 

Innumerable  fragments  of  pottery  of  the  same  patterns  as  those  found 
on  adjoining  sites  were  gathered  together,  with  bone  and  horn  implements, 
clay  pipes,  perforated  mussel  shells,  stone  and  pottery  discs,  skinners,  stone  pipes, 
etc.,  fragments  of  burnt  bones  and  horns,  and  bears’  teeth. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity,  though  stony,  was  quite  fit  for  the  cultivation  of 
such  cereals  and  vegetables  as  the  aboriginies  grew. 

Two  large  springs  existed  at  the  bottom  of  the  western  slope,  and  were  pro- 
bably one  of  the  primal  inducements  to  build  a town  there.  As  this  site  is 
situated  midway  on  the  height  of  land  and  a little  north  of  the  shortest  distance 
between  Raven  Lake — an  expansion  of  the  Talbot  River — and  Balsam  Lake,  dis- 
tant from  each  other  two  and  one-quarter  miles,  it  commanded  the  approaches  on 
both  sides  of  the  divide  to  and  from  the  Huron  country,  if  indeed  the  Hurons 
existed  at  the  time  this  village  was  occupied. 

The  western  slope  is  very  abrupt.  A far  western  view  can  be  obtained  from 
the  summit  of  the  divide.  Smoke  signals  from  the  hills  near  Lake  Simcoe  could 
be  discerned  and  repeated  to  other  localities.  The  eastern  view  is  intercepted  to 
some  extent  by  a higher  cluster  of  isolated  hills,  a spur  of  this  height  of  land. 
From  these  hills,  especially,  smoke  signals  could  be  seen  miles  in  any  direction, 
and  theyfurnish  the  best  point  for  observation  of  BalsamLake  from  its  western  side. 
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This  village  is  also  directly  opposite  the  outlet  of  Balsam  Lake,  which  is  on 
its  eastern  side,  and  this  is  a strong  fact  to  determine  it  to  be  on  one  of  the  main 
routes  through  the  country 

The  other  trail,  about  four  miles  south  of  this,  from  West  Bay  to  Lake  Sim- 
coe,  was  overland  and  was  seventeen  miles  long,  and  on  the  northerly  trail  two 
and  a half  miles  was  the  portage,  which  was  quite  a factor  in  the  Indians’ 
reckoning  as  it  saved  a lot  of  portaging. 

Parkman  says  that  Champlain  went  from  the  Huron  country  to  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  with  a large  party  of  Hurons  to  attack  the  Iroquois  in  1615,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  which  route  he  took.  If  he  intended  to  use  the 
same  canoes  all  the  way  that  he  started  with,  from  the  west  side  of  Lake  Simcoe 
he  would  naturally  ascend  the  Talbot  river  and  portage  across  the  divide  near 
this  village  site. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  expected  to  get  canoes  at  this  lake,  he  would  proceed 
overland  by  the  long  portage  to  West  Bay.  I am  inclined  to  think  he  followed 
the  first  route,  for,  evidently,  these  towns  were  forsaken  before  Champlain’s 
time  and  the  country  depopulated  or  uninhabited  by  reason  of  fear  of  the  Iro- 
quois, so  thus  he  would  have  to  depend  on  the  “ material he  would  start  with. 
It  was  obvious  he  could  not  detain  his  party  en  route  to  manufacture  enough 
canoes  for  so  large  a party  as  he  would  have. 

That  this  section  of  country  was  depopulated  at  that  time  is  believed  to  be 
so  by  the  fact  that  the  Jesuits  make  no  mention  of  any  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion. If  these  had  existed  there  would  have  been  Jesuits  there  to  propagate  the 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  they  did  elsewhere.  And  that  these  villages 
did  not  exist  since  the  Hurons’  time  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  traces  of 
contact  with  white  men  have  been  found  on  four  known  and  explored  sites  in 
this  township.  See  page  77,  4th  Report. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  who  erected  these  towns  and  inhabited  them 
may  be  left  to  conjecture.  What  is  beyond  doubt  is  that  they  existed  previous 
to  the  advent  of  the  French,  and  with  these  may  be  classed  the  sites  on  waters 
east  and  south  of  here,  though  these  would  need  to  be  thoroughly  examined  before 
opinions  could  be  given. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  how  the  Hurons  got  to  their  country.  They  were 
there  when  the  French  came  and  were  akin  to  the  Tobacco  nation  to  their  imme- 
diate west,  and  to  the  Neutrals  to  the  south-west,  and  were  of  Iroquois  stock. 
If  they  came  from  the  east  they  probably  occupied  this  region  for  a period  in 
their  westwardly  drift ; or  they  may  have  come  into  their  own  country  from  the 
west,  conquered  this  people,  and  assimilated  the  survivors  at  a period  previous  to 
their  being  known  to  the  whites. 

This  region  may  have  been  the  westerly  limit  of  the  Hochelagans,  who, 
according  to  Dawson,  inhabited  the  Island  of  ‘Montreal  and  the  country  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  this  tribe  the  Hurons  may  have 
sprung  and  survived. 

It  is  known  that  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  were  of  one  common  stock.  Hav- 
ing become  separated  by  time  and  distance,  they  appeared  as  two  distinct  nations 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  French.  So  much  so  that  there  was  bitter 
enmity  between  them,  which  ended  in  the  extermination  of  the  Hurons,  as  they 
— the  Hurons— -had  probably  exterminated  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  before 
they  themselves  were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois. 

The  region  in  question  will  stand  a great  deal  of  investigation,  as  it  extends 
from  here  to  the  Ottawa  river,  and  as  far  south  as  Lake  Ontario. 

Numerous  details  of  the  implements,  ornaments  and  burials,  while  showing 
affinity  to  those  of  the  Hurons,  present  some  features  which  are  totally  wanting 
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among  those  of  the  Hurons,  but  exist  further  east.  However,  these  are  not  vital 
points.  The  main  object  is  to  gather  these  relics  and  facts  and  remit  them  to 
some  place  where  they  can  be  compared  and  studied. 

A short  description  of  some  relics  from  this  locality,  found  since  1890,  and 
of  others  from  a distance  is  as  follows : 

The  slick-stone,  No.  112,  was  found  near  the  Portage  road.  Length  eight 
inches ; diameter,  one  and  a quarter  inches ; of  a fine-grained  grey  material, 
polished.  Its  shape  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  for  a pestle 
or  muller,  but  the  ends  show  no  abrasion,  though  on  one  end — the  thickest — it 
has  been  worked  to  a hand-hold,  with  a slight  shoulder  about  one-third  down  the 
length. 

No.  84  is  a skin  dresser  made  of  elkhorn — Alberta  territory — length  thirteen 
inches — with  a projection  in  the  shape  of  a duck’s  bill  at  right  angles.  Length 
of  projection  two  and  a half  inches ; diameter  of  main  part  one  and  a half  inches. 

The  end  has  a hole  bored  in  it  with  part  of  a buckskin  thong  attached,  and, 
in  a worked  depression  two  inches  from  the  end  there  is  another  hole  bored. 

No.  20,  a stone  ball,  dark  brown  material,  very  light  in  weight,  found  on 
village  site  No.  3,  Bexley.  This  may  have  been  used  in  some  game  or  as  a charm, 
as  it  is  too  small  or  light  to  be  used  as  a weapon  attached  to  a handle  or  thong. 

No.  12  is  an  unfinished  implement  of  some  sort.  It  may  be  a gorget  in  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  or  it  may  be  a fragment  of  one  of  those  slate  spears,  roughly 
blocked  out.  Bexley  township. 

No.  11,  roughly  blocked  slab  of  slate. 

Nos.  110,  111.  Bexley  township.  No.  110,  three  inches  long,  one  inch 
wide  ; village  site  4.  No.  Ill,  from  the  Portage  road. 

Nos.  108,  109.  Two  celts.  Balsam  Lake. 

No.  19,  modern  type  from  Edmonton,  taken  from  a grave  with  scalping 
knife.  Height  of  bowl  one  and  a half  inches  ; diameter  of  bowl  three-fifths  inch  ; 
length  base  one  and  three-tenth  inches ; diameter  stem  hole  two-fifth  inches. 
There  is  a ridge  or  keel  projecting  from  the  bottom  one-fifth  inches  in  depth. 

No.  12  is  another  modern  pipe  from  Alberta.  Height  of  bowl  1J  inches. 
A well  defined  rim  around  top  and  a neck  at  the  junction  of  the  base.  Diameter  of 
bowl  three-fifth  inches ; length  one  and  three-fifth  inches  ; diameter  of  stem 
hole  one-half  inch.  A deeply  incised  oblong  is  at  each  side  of  the  base.  Instead 
of  a keel  there  are  two  perforated  projections  for  its  attachment  to  the  stem,  or, 
probably,  of  ornaments. 

No.  17  is  a rare  specimen  of  unfinished  work  and  proves  in  one  case  that  the 
pipe  is  modelled  first,  before  the  holes  are  bored.  This  specimen  is  the  vase  type 
and  is  symmetrically  perfect.  Locality,  Coboconk.  Height  one  and  three-fifth 
inches ; diameter  of  body  of  pipe  one  and  one-fifth  inches ; width  of  flare  one 
inch  ; hole,  three-fifth  inches  wide,  seven-tenths  inches  in  width ; stem  hole 
is  just  started  and  is  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three-twentieths 
of  an  inch  deep. 

No.  16  is  a four  sided  stone  pipe  of  irregular  shape,  grey  soapstone,  criss-cross 
lines  on  all  sides.  Length  of  pipe  one  and  a quarter  inches.  Stemhole  midway 
down  one  side,  and  there  is  a small  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  stemhole.  The  bowl  had  been  excavated,  then  a small  hole 
drilled  to  meet  the  stemhole.  Locality,  village  site  No.  4. 

No.  18  is  a very  unique  specimen  of  an  unusual  shape.  It  is  of  dark 
material,  steatite,  highly  polished,  though  it  shows  marks  of  hard  usage.  Present 
length  two  inches  ; diameter  body  of  pipe  four-fifth  inches;  diameter  of  flare 
one  inch.  The  small  stemhole  is  bored  upward.  In  the  middle  of  pipe  a per- 
foration through  the  bottom  formerly  existed,  no  doubt  to  attach  the  stem  to  ; it 
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became  broken  and  the  owner  cut  a deep  groove  around  the  pipe  to  hold  the 
fastening  cord.  I think  this  serves  to  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  these 
holes  at  the  lower  extremity  of  stone  pipes  were  used  to  fasten  the  stems  securely 
and  not  to  attach  ornaments.  The  bowl  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  in  two  parts. 
The  top  excavation  was  a rounded  hollow  of  two-fifth  inches  in  depth,  four-fifth 
inches  in  width.  From  there  to  the  upwardly  inclining  stem  hole  a tapering 
shaft  extends  of  three-quarter  inches  in  depth,  one-fifth  inches  in  diameter, 
tapering  to  a point  at  its  juncture  with  the  stem  hole.  So  one  can  easily  see  the 
difference  of  three-fifth  inches  in  the  two  borings.  I call  this  the  “ cigar  holder  ” 
pipe.  Locality,  village  site  No.  3. 

No.  21,  the  fragments  of  a pipe  from  the  north-west  coast.  Must  have  been 
eight  inches  at  least  in  length.  Main  features,  man’s  head  bowl.  See  Fig.  26 
Canadian  Institute  Report  for  1887.  Long  slender  stem,  surmounted  by  a 
“ beastie  ” carved  separately,  of  which  the  head  is  turned  backwards,  looking 
toward  the  smoker  ; well  defined  legs.  Material,  the  usual  stone  from  the  north 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

No.  68.  Very  small  clay  pipe.  Length  of  bowl  one  and  a quarter  inches  ; 
diameter  three-fifth  inches.  Shows  very  rough  usage.  Locality,  village  site 
No.  5. 

No.  70  is  another  diminutive  pipe.  Length  1 inch  ; diameter  three-fifths 
inch.  Village  site  No.  4.  These  may  have  been  attempts  by  children,  or  can  be 
classed  as  “ toys.”  Both  are  plain — no  ornamentation.  See  Figs  9,  10,  Canadian 
Institute  report,  1891. 

No.  70  A is  a rough  pipe  that  has  had  the  top  broken  and  ground  down 
level. 

No.  71.  Fragment  of  a bowl  with  flare  in  the  shape  of  a square ; corners 
slightly  turned  up.  Fig.  7,  Canadian  Institute  report,  1891. 

No.  72.  A very  rough  pipe  evidently  made  in  a hurry  ; heavy  stem,  rough 
shallow  bowl ; shows  lack  of  finish. 

No.  73.  Small  specimen  of  the  cornet  pattern  ; projecting  lip  inwardly. 

No.  74.  Fragment  of  stem  showing  ornamentation  of  three  longitudinal 
ridges,  surrounded  with  dots. 

No.  14.  Pottery  disc  from  village  site  4. 

No.  15.  Stone  disc  two-fifth  inches  thick;  one  inch  diameter.  Village 
site  4. 

No.  16.  Stone  disc  three-tenth  inches  thick;  three-quarter  inches  diameter. 
Rough  ore  material.  Village  site  4. 

No.  17.  Stone  disc  one-quarter  inch  thick ; one  and  one-quarter  inch 
diameter.  A perforation  has  been  started  from  each  side,  and  although  each 
hole  is  more  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  disc  in  depth,  not  being  opposite  each 
other  they  did  not  meet. 

No.  8.  Pottery  disc.  Village  site  No.  3. 

No.  19.  Small  stone  disc.  Village  site  No.  3. 

No.  1,  2.  Perforated  shells.  Village  site  3. 

No.  3.  Perforated  and  showing  use  or  wear,  with  a fragment  broken  out 
Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  76.  Tine  of  deer  horn  ; end  ground  down.  Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  77.  Arrowhead  of  bone.  Length  two  inches.  Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  78.  Hollow,  worked  bone.  Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  79.  Bear  tusk.  Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  80.  Worked  bone  with  knob  on  end.  Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  81,  82.  Awls.  Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  83.  Awl.  Village  site  No.  3. 
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No.  74.  Awl  made  from  bird’s  bone.  Village  site  No.  5. 

No.  75.  Partially  sawed  bone,  showing  marks  of  workmanship.  Village 
site  No.  5. 

No.  86.  Hollow  bone.  Bexley. 

No.  242.  Horse-shoe  shaped  scraper. 

No.  248.  Small  circular  scraper. 

Nos.  248,  244.  Two  arrowheads.  Colorado. 

Nos.  246 — 247.  Three  diminutive  arrowheads. 

These  last  seven  implements  are  from  Colorado  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
finish,  symmetry  and  material. 

Nos.  130,  181 , 182,  184,  188,  201,  238,  239,  are  arrowheads  from  the  head  of 
the  portage,  Balsam  Lake. 

Nos.  240,  241,  249.  Scrapers  from  the  same  place. 

No.  25.  Implement  roughly  blocked  out.  From  the  same  place. 

This  spot  is  the  only  place  where  arrowheads,  etc.,  of  flint  are  to  be  found, 
the  inhabitants  probably  using  bone  and  horn  to  a large  extent. 

Now  comes  a series  of  chipped  flint  implements  from  Texas,  numbering  68. 
This  series  contains  awls,  fish-jiggers,  arrowheads  of  common  types,  spear  heads, 
rudely  worked  paleoliths,  scrapers,  flakes,  knives  and  other  implements. 

All  are  chipped  to  a cutting  or  shaping  edge,  no  matter  what  shape  they  are. 

The  specimens  of  pottery  are  from  the  three  mentioned  village  sites,  and  are 
of  the  usual  patterns  incidental  to  this  locality,  of  which  very  good  representa- 
tions can  be  seen  on  pages  26,  27,  28,  Fourth  Annual  Report  Canadian  Institute. 
These  ought  to  be  kept  separate  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

No.  12  is  a knife,  modern,  taken  from  a grave  at  Edmonton,  N.W.T.,  with 
pipe  No.  19. 

No.  20  is  a mortar  of  a size  suitable  for  being  carried,  found  in  1891,  on 
Grand  Island,  Balsam  Lake.  Size  of  depression  seven  inches  by  eight  inches,  by 
one  inch  in  depth.  The  block  of  stone  which  contains  the  mortar  is  of  a flat, 
irregular,  four-sided  shape,  eighteen  by  eight  inches,  three  and  a half  inches 
deep.  Was  probably  selected  and  broken  off  a larger  stone,  on  account  of  its 
being  composed  of  a slab  of  black  material  lying  on  a slab  of  reddish-grey 
material,  the  black  or  upper  containing  the  mortar  and  being  smaller  than  the 
base.  The  rest  of  the  upper  surface  is  worn  flat  and  polished,  perhaps  by  the 
use  of  grinding  tools. 

Village  site  No.  1,  on  Rummerfield  Hill,  lot  1,  N.  P.  R.,  Bexley. 

“ 2,  “ Logan’s  Hill,  Eldon. 

“ 3,  “ Corbett’s  Hill,  lots  4 and  5,  con.  5,  Bexley. 

“ 4,  “ Bexley  P.  O.,  lot  9,  con.  3,  Bexley. 

“ 5,  “ Heaslip’s  Point,  lot  3,  N.  W.  B.,  Bexley. 

* No.  1 is  north  of  Portage  Road,  one  mile. 

No.  1 is  west  of  West  Bay,  Balsam  Lake,  one  mile. 

No.  3 is  north  of  Portage  Road,  4 miles. 

No.  3 is  west  of  North  Bay,  Balsam  Lake,  one  and  three  quarter  miles. 

No.  3 is  north  of  No.  1,  three  miles. 

No.  4 is  north  of  Portage  Road,  six  miles. 

No.  4 is  west  of  North  Bay,  four  and  a half  miles. 

No.  4 is  west  of  No.  3,  two  and  a half  miles. 

No.  4 is  north  of  No.  1,  five  miles. 

No.  5 is  north-east  of  head  of  Portage,  one  mile. 

No.  5 is  east  of  No.  1,  two  miles. 

No.  5 is  south-east  of  No.  4,  six  and  a quarter  miles. 

No.  5 is  south  of  No.  3,  three  and  a quarter  miles. 
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To  the  Honorable  G.  W.  Ross,  LL.D., 

Minister  of  Education. 

Sir, — In  presenting  you  with  this  report  of  the  Provincial  Archseological 
Museum,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the  year  has  been  an  unusually 
prosperous  one. 

Several  places  were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  correct  information 
relative  to  earthworks,  some  of  which  remain  intact.  While  it  is  desirable  that 
these  should  be  accurately  surveyed,  the  cost  of  such  work  has  stood  in  the  way, 
and  I have  therefore  confined  myself  to  making  measurements  with  the  tape-line, 
taking  angles  in  a rough  way  by  means  of  a pocket  compass,  and  preparing  draw- 
ings which  give  some  idea  of  the  outline  and  proportions  of  the  embankments. 
Two  of  these  plans  appear  in  this  report. 

Some  noted  places  of  aboriginal  occupation  or  resort  have  been  carefully 
examined,  and  numerous  valuable  specimens  have,  as  a result,  been  added  to  the 
museum. 

From  one  of  two  ossuaries  opened  in  the  township  of  Manvers,  we  secured 
fifty-seven  crania  ; from  one  in  Flos  township  eight,  besides  some  good  specimens 
of  a rare  form  of  wampum,  and  a few  other  articles. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  years  work  was  the  examination  of 
rock-paintings  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Massanog,  or  Massanaw.  This  was  facilitated 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  McLaren,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Peter  McLaren,  of  Perth. 
Mrs.  McLaren,  who  is  much  interested  in  matters  archaeological,  not  only  made  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  reaching  this  somewhat  out-of-the-way  locality,  but 
provided  every  convenience  for  examining  the  rude  paintings  on  the  rocks  that 
form  the  shore. 

To  the  same  lady  special  thanks  are  due  for  her  kindness  in  placing  her 
steam  yacht  at  my  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a number  of  interesting 
village  sites  on  Lake  Rideau. 

Owing  to  arrangements  made  early  in  1895  the  museum  has  been  thrown 
more  freely  open  to  the  public  every  afternoon  during  the  week,  as  a result  of 
which  the  attendance  of  visitors  has  greatly  increased. 

The  number  of  specimens  added  to  the  museum  since  last  report  is  fully 
three  thousand  five  hundred. 

Every  foot  of  available  space  in  the  rooms  kindly  supplied  by  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  the  accommodation  of  the  museum,  is  fully  occupied — indeed,  in  many 
of  the  cases  the  specimens  a~e  much  too  crowded,  and  several  rows  of  cases  are  so 
close  together  that  two  persons  cannot  pass  each  other  in  the  spaces. 
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It  is  still  to  be  regretted  that  the  collection  is  exposed  to  great  risk  from  fire.. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  recent  accessions,  a thorough  re-arrangement 
of  our  material  is  now  an  absolute  necessity — numbers  should  be  painted  on  the 
specimens,  and  a complete  catalogue  should  be  prepared.  This  work,  begun 
some  years  ago,  would  have  been  kept  up  but  for  the  reason  that  the 
curator  was  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  classification 
adopted  in  large  museums,  before  he  expended  many  months  of  time  and 
labor  in  doing  what  might  require  to  be  undone  in  the  light  of  infor- 
mation gained  from  the  experience  of  older  institutions  of  this  kind.  Another 
reason  for  delay  was  based  on  the  hope  that  before  long  more  permanent  and 
commodious  quarters  would  be  found  for  the  museum,  and  that  the  handling- 
incident  to  removal  would  also  have  served  for  re-arrangement. 

I ha'Te  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  respectfully, 


DAVID  BOYLEL 


ACCESSIONS  TO  THE 


ONTARIO  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  MUSEUM, 

1894-1895. 


While  we  are,  as  a matter  of  course,  deeply  indebted  to  the  large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  in  one  way  and  another  enabled  us  to  add  so 
many  valuable  specimens  since  the  date  of  last  report,  special  thanks  must  be  rend- 
ered to  Prof.  G.  S.  Ramsay,  formerly  Principal  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
in  Albuquerque,  but  who  now  resides  at  Fresno,  California.  Prof.  Ramsay’s  gift 
is  a valuable  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  appended  list.  On  learning  how 
desirable  it  is  that  we  should  have  material  from  the  New  Mexico  Pueblo 
country  for  comparison  with  that  of  our  own  province  and  other  portions  of  the 
continent,  he  at  once  expressed  his  willingness  to  contribute  towards  this  end, 
and  in  due  course  forwarded  upwards  of  thirty  excellent  specimens,  chiefly  of 
Pueblo  pottery,  the  largest  of  which  is  a handsomely  formed  bowl,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  a foot  in  depth.  All  the  other  articles  received 
from  Prof.  Ramsay  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  valuable.  Other  Canadian 
abroad  might  do  worse  than  attempt  to  emulate  his  admirable  example. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Collins,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  must  also  be  numbered  among 
those  who  have  very  materially  befriended  us.  He  has  placed  us  in  possession 
of  his  own  private  collection,  numbering  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  speci- 
mens, nearly  every  one  of  which  is  choice.  The  most  valuable  object  in  Dr.  Collins’ 
gift  is  a perfect,  black  clay  bowl,  bearing  a diagonally,  incised  pattern  of 
eastern  slope  type.  This  vessel  was  made  by  the  last  woman  of  an  Arizona 
tribe,  who  possessed  the  art  of  making  pottery  according  to  old-time  methods. 
The  specimen  is  one  of  six  she  produced  by  special  request,  only  a short  time 
before  she  died.  On  former  occasions  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  genial  doctor, 
and  now  we  are  more  than  ever  under  obligation  to  him. 

To  our  friend,  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  and  to  his  assistants,  we  are  very  much 
indebted,  indeed  ; and  we  should  name  also  as  deserving  of  thanks,  Mr.  James  S. 
Cairnduff,  Mr.  Robert  Martin,  Mr.  Cyrenius  Bearss,  Mr.  J.  M.  Irwin,  Rev.  A.  G. 
Morice,  O.M.A.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Waugh,  Mr.  Hugh  Nichol,  Mr.  C.  H.  Laidlaw  of  Agua- 
calientes,  Mexico,  Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw,  of  the  “ Fort,”  Balsam  Lake,  and  Prof. 
Carerra,  of  Los  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  Perth. 

One  small  celt,  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  wide  at  the  lip.  This  is  the  smallest  specimen  of  its  kind  in  the  museum. 
Probably  a toy.  Lake  Rideau. 

One  base  of  bone  arrow-head  or  spear-head,  Lake  Rideau. 

Four  hatchets  or  celts,  Lake  Rideau. 

Three  felsite  specimens,  rudely  chipped,  Lake  Rideau, 

Forty  chert  specimens,  arrows,  scrapers,  etc.,  Lake  Rideau. 
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One  small  disk  of  Hudson  River  shale,  perforated,  Lake  Rideau. 

One  rudely  formed  quartzite  spear,  Lake  Rideau. 

Two  fragments  of  large  jasper  scraper,  or  spear,  Lake  Rideau. 

One  peculiarly  formed  chert  scraper,  Lake  Rideau. 

One  oval  bone  pendant,  Lake  Rideau. 

Two  oval  specimens  of  fine  micaceous  schist,  apparently  in  preparation  for 
pendants,  Lake  Rideau. 

One  bone  needle  or  awl,  six  inches  long,  Lake  Rideau. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Dr.  Beeman’s  coadjutors  with  their  contributions, 
mostly  from  the  County  of  Lanark. 

Mr.  Robert  Blair. 

One  gouge,  twelve  inches  long. 

One  large  amulet. 

Mr.  George  Hone. 

A large  number  of  flints,  celts,  rubbing-stones,  etc. 

Mr.  Dick  Carpenter. 

Fifteen  flints  from  Plum  Point,  and  various  miscellaneous  specimens. 

Mr.  Wm.  McLaren. 

One  felsite  implement — very  rude. 

Twenty-five  flints,  and  numerous  specimens  of  different  kinds,  including 
rubbing-stones  and  slate  objects. 

Mr.  R C.  McLaren. 

Four  rubbing-stones. 

Eighteen  flints. 

Four  celts. 

Mr.  James  Peters. 

One  slate  spear  or  knife. 

One  amulet  (broken). 

Mr.  David  Lepper. 

One  double-ended  celt  or  hatchet. 

Three  common  celts. 

Mr.  Edward  Tilt,  Newburgh. 

One  flint  scraper  or  knife. 
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Dr.  J.  P.  Vrooman,  Yarker. 

One  gouge. 

One  flint  drill. 


Mr.  Wm.  Dunlop. 


Two  plain  celts. 

One  tally-stone  (slate). 

Mr.  J.  W.  Borrowman. 

Three  plain  celts. 

One  copper  amulet. 

Mr.  John  Coutts. 


One  rubbing-stone. 


One  flint  arrow. 


Mr.  Arthur  Love. 


Mr.  M.  Tovey. 

One  large  slate  (woman’s)  knife. 

Mr.  John  E.  Glover. 


One  chisel-gouge. 


Mr.  John  McGuire. 


Two  celts  or  hatchets. 


Mr.  John  Atcheson. 


One  semi-circular  slate  (woman’s)  knife. 

Mr.  Hugh  Robertson. 


Two  double-ended  celts,  or  hatchets. 

Mr.  Peter  Stewart. 

One  small  gouge. 

One  large  gouge. 

Two  slate  knives. 

•Several  arrow  points. 

Four  celts  or  hatchets. 

One  rubbing-stone. 

One  mealing  stone — very  good. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Rothwell. 


One  gouge. 


Mr.  Daniel  McEwen. 


Two  celts  or  hatchets. 

Mr.  Robert  McEwen. 


One  copper  spear. 


Mr.  Gilbert  Beeman,  Newburgh. 

One  small  celt,  from  Napanee  River. 

One  very  large  and  fine  celt. 

Mr.  Leo  Jarbeau. 

One  very  small  arrow-point. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Caldwell. 

One  clay  pipe. 

One  clay  pipe-stem. 

Several  fragments  of  pottery. 

Mr.  S.  Stevenson. 

One  flint  arrow-head  from  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  Quebec. 

Mr,  John  McEwen. 

One  celt  or  hatchet. 

One  exceedingly  fine  red,  slate  gouge. 

Mr.  Thos.  Haley. 

One  red,  slate  gouge. 


Mr.  Samuel  Wilson. 

One  soapstone  pipe. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Budd. 


One  large,  slate  gouge  from  Calabogie  Lake. 

Mr.  J.  C.  McLean. 

One  sandstone  gouge. 

Mr.  E.  Playfair. 
One  arrow-head  of  peculiar  form. 
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Mr.  John  Richards. 

One  celt  or  hatches. 

Mr.  Edward  Cayanagh. 

One  perfect  flint  arrow-head. 

One  flint  knife. 


Mr.  Hugh  Nichol,  Stratford. 

Seven  unfinished  slate  tablets. 

One  roughly  flaked  tool. 

One  water- worn  pebble  partly  pecked  into  shape. 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Tweedale  (formerly  of  St.  Thomas,  Elgin  County). 

One  small  mealing  stone,  well-hollowed,  Elgin  county. 

One  rough  stone  celt,  nine  inches  long,  rubbed  smooth  at  the  sharp  end, 
Tennessee. 

One  grooved  axe,  nine  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 

One  grooved  axe,  six  inches  long,  Elgin  county. 

One  grooved  axe,  six  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 

One  adze,  six  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  showing  deeply  worn  binding 
marks,  Elgin  County. 

One  double-ended  celt,  of  fine  black  stone,  highly  finished,  Elgin  County. 
One  good  gouge,  five  inches  long,  two  and  a half  inches  wide,  Elgin  County* 
One  gouge,  slightly  imperfect. 

One  good,  grey  granite  celt  or  hatchet. 

One  large,  plain  celt,  seven  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  Elgin  County 
Three  clay  pipes,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  heavy,  plain  clay  pipe,  Elgin  County. 

One  small,  square  clay  pipe  of  unusual  pattern,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  three-sided,  stone  pipe,  with  engraving  of  a turtle,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 
One  clay  pipe  with  flaring  bowl,  Elgin  County. 

One  pipe-stem,  four  inches  long,  ornamented,  Elgin  County. 

One  stone  pipe,  rare  form,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  stone  pipe,  very  fine  bird  form,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  stone  tube,  five  inches  in  length. 

One  banner-stone,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  bead,  mottled,  blue,  three  and  a half  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 

One  bird  amulet,  four  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 

Four  sinkers,  Lake  Erie  shore,  Elgin  County. 

One  highly  polished  celt,  seven  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 
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Ten  plain  celts,  various  sizes,  Elgin  County. 

One  catlinite  pipe  of  recent  manufacture,  N.  W.  Territory. 

One  clay  pipe  head,  stem  broken,  Elgin  County. 

One  brown  chert  implement,  seven  inches  long,  and  very  finely  made, 
Kentucky. 

One  quartz  spear  head,  fine,  Kent  County. 

One  small  slate  pendant,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  fine  chert  spear,  four  and  a half  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 

Two  fine  chert  knives,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

Seventy-five  spear  and  arrow  heads,  many  of  unusual  forms,  Elgin  County. 
Three  spear  heads,  about  four  inches  long,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  slate  gorget,  with  four  holes,  Elgin  County. 

One  sandstone  gorget,  hole  partly  drilled,  Elgin  County. 

One  large  bone  awl,  with  hole  bored  in  the  head,  Elgin  County. 

Six  small  bone  awles  or  needles,  Elgin  County. 

One  gouge,  ten  inches  long,  with  deep  groove,  Elgin  County. 

One  stone  chisel  of  graceful  form,  one  end  broken,  fifteen  inches  long, 
Elgin  County. 

One  unfinished  stone  pipe,  Elgin  County. 

One  limestone  pipe,  blackened,  Elgin  County. 

One  catlinite  pipe,  old  form,  Minnesota. 

One  bird-shaped  stone  pipe,  well  carved,  Southwold  township. 

Thirteen  clay  pipes,  mostly  imperfect,  Elgin  County. 

Two  stone  pipes,  “ 

One  stone  pipe  on  which  a turtle  is  engraved,  “ 

Nine  tablets  or  gorgets  of  slate,  “ 

Two  pendants  or  ear-drops,  slate,  “ 

One  ceremonial  stone  (butterfly  form),  “ 

One  ceremonial  stone  (double  pointed),  “ 

One  ceremonial  stone  (horn-like),  “ 

One  bird  amulet,  very  flat,  “ 

Two  slate  tubes,  “ 

Three  rough  “ sinkers,”  •“ 

Three  unfinished  slate  specimens,  “ 

One  chisel-like  stone,  well  made,  fifteen  inches  long,  “ 

One  small  mealing-stone,  “ 

Five  plain  bone  needles,  “ 

One  bone  needle  with  suspension  hole  at  large  end,  “ 

One  blunt  bone  tool,  “ 

Four  large  fragments  of  pottery,  “ 

Twenty  rudely  formed  flints,  “ 

Twenty-two  flints  with  wedge-shaped  butts,  “ 
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Three  leaf-shaped  flints,  Elgin  County. 

Three  slightly  necked  flints,  “ 

Twelve  flint  scrapers,  “ 

Sixty  flints,  all  flne,  from  one  inch  to  five  inches  long,  “ 

Three  drills,  “ 

Thirty-two  stone  axes  and  adzes,  plain,  “ 

Three  grooved  axes,  “ 

Four  miscellaneous,  “ 

Prof.  G.  S.  Ramsay,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

One  Pueblo  clay  bowl,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  from  Isleta,  N.  M 
Four  Pueblo  clay  bowls  from  Jemez,  N.  M. 

One  Pueblo  clay  bowl  from  San  Dominica,  N.  M. 

One  Pueblo  clay  pitcher  from  Cochita,  N.  M. 

One  Pueblo  clay  bowl  from  Isleta,  N.  M. 

Two  Pueblo  clay  drinking  cups,  Cochita,  N.  M. 

Two  Pueblo  clay  drinking  cups. 

Five  Pueblo  clay  bird-forms, 

One  rude  bird-form  in  stone,  New  Mexico. 

Four  shallow  clay  vessels,  Pueblo,  N.  M. 

Five  imitations  (perhaps  fac  similes)  of  ancient  pottery. 

One  Indian  drum,  Pueblo,  N.  M. 

One  Madonna  of  wood  and  cloth,  from  old  church  in  Pesos,  N.  M. 

One  painting  of  a saint  from  the  old  church  of  Acoma,  N.  M. 

One  small  cross  ornamented  with  straw  pattern  from  church  of  San  Miguel, 

N.  M. 

One  piece  of  obsidian,  N.  M. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Laidlaw,  Hillsboro/  New  Mexico. — {Exchange). 

Two  Pueblo  clay  bowls. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Cairnduff,  Harvey  Township,  Peterborough  County. 

One  clay  bowl,  almost  perfect,  from  Harvey  township. 

Numerous  fragments  of  pottery  showing  patterns. 

One  small  human  head,  clay. 

One  limestone  tool,  apparently  in  process  of  being  made  into  a gouge. 

Nine  imperfect  stone  hatchets,  or  axes. 

One  part  of  large  bone  awl  marked  with  lines  either  for  ornament  or  as  a record. 
Seven  fragmentary  clay  pipes. 

Six  miscellaneous  bone  specimens. 

One  large  and  very  good  mealing  stone  of  gneissoid  material,  and  deeply 
hollowed  on  upper  and  lower  sides. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Irwin,  Peterborough. 

One  large,  and  fairly  perfect  clay  vessel  from  north  shore  of  Clear  Lake. 

Prof.  Carerra,  Los  Cruces,  New  Mexico. — [Exchange) 

One  metate,  mealing-stone  or  mortar. 

One  red,  gneiss  axe,  peculiarly  grooved.  Has  latterly  been  used  as  a pounder, 
or  hammer. 

N.  W.  University,  Chicago. — {Exchange). 

One  mortar,  mealing  stone,  or  stone  bowl,  from  Missouri. 

One  grooved  axe,  Illinois. 

One  small,  grooved  axe,  Indiana. 

One  very  fine,  grooved  hammer,  South  Dakota. 

United  States  National  Museum,  Washington. — {Exchange.) 

One  metate,  Pueblo,  Arizona. 

One  mortar,  California. 

One  small  stone  bowl,  California. 

One  stone  baking  plate,  California. 

Two  fragments  of  serpentine  bowls,  California. 

Three  fragments  of  steatite  bowls,  California. 

One  rude  steatite  vessel,  Rose  Hill,  District  of  Columbia. 

One  slab  with  mortar-like  cavity,  Maryland. 

Four  pestles  from  California. 

One  pestle,  Oregon. 

Two  pestles,  Pennsylvania. 

One  pestle,  Connecticut. 

One  pestle,  Georgia. 

One  pestle,  Tennessee. 

One  hammer-stone,  Kentucky. 
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One  grooved  axe,  Indiana. 

One  polished  hatchet,  North  Carolina. 

One  polished  hatchet,  Ohio. 

One  polished  hatchet,  Georgia. 

One  polished  hatchet,  Connecticut. 

Three  polished  hatchets,  Tennessee. 

Thirty-seven  rude  quartzite  implements,  surface  finds,  District  of  Columbia. 
Fifty  arrow  heads,  Atlantic  coast. 

Fifty  arrow  heads,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robinson. 

One  small  stone  bowl,  or  pot,  with  three  feet,  and  two  perforated  lugs. 

One  very  fine  discoidal  stone,  Lee  County,  Virginia. 

One  steatite  pendant,  grooved  and  bored,  Lee  County,  Virginia. 

Twelve  small  arrow  heads,  Lee  County,  Virginia. 

Twelve  scrapers,  Lee  County,  Virginia. 

One  large  sandstone  pipe,  Duffield,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Morrill  Harper,  Guilford,  Indiana. 

One  very  good  spear-head. 

Three  flints  of  usual  type. 

Mr.  F.  Caddy,  Toronto. 

One  fine,  bar  amulet,  imperfect ; Healy’s  Falls. 

Mr.  John  Bay,  (Wahsatch). 

One  Modern  Indian  workman’s  knife. 

Mr.  W.  Macnamara. 

One  large,  roughly  quadrangular  flint ; Etobicoke. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Annis.  (Collection  made  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Annis,  M.A.,  chiefly 
in  the  “ Huron  Country  ” Simcoe  County.) 

Four  slate  tablets. 

Five  slate  tablets,  imperfect. 

One  slate  tablet,  partly  made. 

One  clay  pipe-bowl  of  very  unusual  form. 

Four  square  mouthed  pipe-bowls. 

One  owl  head  pipe-bowl. 

One  fox  (?)  head  pipe-bowl. 

Seven  clay  pipes  of  various  patterns,  more  or  less  imperfect. 

One  white  stone  pipe. 
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One  stone  tube-pipe. 

One  piece  of  slightly  carved  soapstone. 

One  half  of  a long,  curved  “ ceremonial  ” stone. 

Twenty-five  scrapers  of  chert. 

Twelve  rude  flints. 

Eighty  flints  of  various  forms  and  sizes. 

Seven  small  rubbing  stones. 

Twenty  stone  adzes. 

Twelve  stone  axes. 

Three  stone  chisels. 

Five  unio  shells  that  have  been  used  as  scrapers. 

One  small  earthenware  vessel,  apparently  moulded  on  the  end  of  a finger. 
Fifty  fragments  of  pottery  bearing  patterns. 

One  stone  disk,  one  and-a-half  inches  in  diameter,  perforated. 

Two  stone  disks,  one  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  one  an  inch  in  diameter* 
each  marked  with  a cross. 

Eleven  hammer  stones. 

Twenty  bone  awls,  mostly  imperfect. 

One  bone  pendant. 

Three  bone  pins,  two  inches  long,  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Ten  bone  beads. 

Nine  miscellaneous  bone  and  horn  specimens. 

Three  femors. 

One  lower  jaw  ; human. 

Some  charred  Indian  corn. 

Seventeen  iron  and  copper  specimens  of  European  manufacture. 

Dr.  M.  I.  Beeman,  Newburgh. 

One  small  soapstone  pipe — imperfect,  found  on  shore  of  River  St.  Lawrence* 
near  Brockville. 

Mr.  Alex.  Parks. 

One  grooved  stone  hammer,  Renfrew  County. 

Eleven  plain  celts  or  hatchets.  “ “ 

Three  gouges.  “ “ 

One  semi-circular,  woman’s  knife.  “ “ 

Two  slate  tablets,  unfinished.  “ “ 

Three  small  arrow-heads.  “ “ 

One  soapstone  pipe,  Lanark  County. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peace  Thompson,  Cannington. 

One  large,  thin,  and  very  fine  gorget — two  holes. 
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Mr.  Frank  WijJtemberg,  Washington,  Ont. 

One  gorget  or  tablet  of  slate — two  holes. 

One  imperfect  cubical  stone  of  unknown  use.  See  figure  63. 

Mr.  Wm.  Matheson  : — From  Middlesex  and  Perth  Counties. 

Eight  gouges. 

Ten  grooved  axes. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  plain  axes. 

Twelve  imperfect  pestles  (?) 

Two  grooved  hammers. 

Twenty-six  hammer  stones 
Three  iron  pipe-tomahawks. 

Thirteen  plain  iron  tomahawks. 

Forty  gorgets  or  tablets  of  slate,  (perfect). 

Ten  gorgets  or  tablets  of  slate,  (imperfect). 

Three  stone  pipes. 

Four  clay  pipes,  (imperfect). 

Three  ceremonial  stones  (butterfly  form). 

Four  ceremonial  stones  (double  pointed). 

Three  bird  amulets. 

Five  stone  tubes  from  two  to  six  inches  long. 

One  slate  ornament  of  unusual  form,  pendant  ? 

One  flint,  eight  and  a half  inches  long. 

Thirteen  flints  from  four  to  six  inches  long. 

Four  hundred  and  eleven  common  flints. 

Fifty-two  miscellaneous. 

Two  pieces  of  native  copper,  found  as  drift,  in  West  Williams  township. 

One  head-dress  of  beads  and  feathers. 

One  head-dress  of  hide  and  horns. 

One  North-west  catlinite  pipe  and  pipe-stem. 

One  modern  war-club  of  wood. 

One  turtle  rattle. 

One  small  tom-tom  or  drum. 

Twelve  British  Columbia  arrowheads. 

From  small  ossuary  on  Farm  of  Mr.  Archibald  Bowman,  Township  of 

Flos,  Simcoe  County. 

Eight  skulls — four  with  lower  jaw,  and  otherwise  nearly  perfect. 

Numerous  limb  bones. 

One  small  French  copper  kettle. 

One  fragment  of  copper  kettle  with  portion  of  deer-skin  in  which  the  kettlo 
had  been  wrapped. 

2 AR. 
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Twenty-eight  quadrangular  shell  beads  averaging  about  an  inch  in  length, 
.and  J of  an  inch  in  width,  of  the  rare  variety  known  as  “ runtee  ” — bored 
lengthwise. 

Six  French,  iron  tomahawks. 

One  clay  pipe. 

One  good  fragment  of  pottery — all  that  was  in  the  ossuary. 

From  an  ossuary  on  Mr.  Syers’  Farm  in  Manvers  Township,  Durham 

County. 


Fifty -seven  skulls  in  good  state  of  preservation,  numerous  limb  and  other 
bones. 


By  Purchase. 


One  North-west  leather  jacket,  richly  ornamented  with  beads. 
One  pair  leather  trousers,  richly  beaded. 

One  pair  finely  beaded  moccasins. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Peacock. 

One  small  chert  drill-— Malahide  township,  Elgin  County. 

One  peculiarly  flattened,  clay  pipe. 

Mb.  R D.  George. 


One  imperfect  clay  pipe— snake  pattern,  Markham  township,  York  County. 

Bev.  A.  G.  Morice,  O.  M.  I,  British  Columbia. 

Two  ceremonial  or  dance  wigs  used  by  the  Dene  Indians,  near  Stuart’s 
Lake,  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dunlop. 

One  set  of  ivory  bolas  (5  pieces)  from  Alaska— used  to  catch  birds  on  the 
wing. 

Colonel  John  W.  Hall,  U.  S.  Army. 

One  lariat  of  horse-hair,  used  on  the  western  plains, 

Mr.  B.  F.  Sharpe,  N.  Dorchester  Township,  Middlesex. 


One  clay  pipe  bowl. 

One  banner  stone  (butterfly)  form. 
One  tablet  or  gorget — two  holes. 
One  fine  small  arrow-head. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Sadler,  N.  Dorchester  Township. 

One  large,  curved,  leaf-shaped  flint. 

One  red,  slate  gorget — one  hole. 

One  chert  drill. 

Mr.  W.  Jull. 


Seven  fine  arrow-heads. 

One  steel  spear-head. 

Mr.  Robert  Martin,  Scarborough,  York  Countv. 

Four  fine  flints. 

One  “ woman’s  knife,”  chipped  and  ready  for  being  polished. 

Two  good  stone  axes. 

Two  fragments  of  pottery. 

One  small  soapstone  pipe. 

One  circular,  deeply  pitted,  and  well  formed  hammer-stone. 

Mr.  Garnet  Page,  Bertie  Township,  Welland  County. 

One  clay  pipe,  very  small  and  well  made. 

Mr.  Philip  Smith,  Humberstone,  Welland  County. 

One  stone  pipe,  dark  red. 

Mrs.  John  Troup,  Humberstone  Township,  Welland  County. 

One  stone  gouge. 

One  slate,  tube  amulet,  with  side  groove. 

Mr.  Cyrenius  Bearss,  Humberstone  Township,  Welland  County. 

Two  stones  adzes,  with  chamfered  backs. 

One  large  flint. 

One  small  mealing-stone,  (?)  one  side  of  this  specimen  is  quite  smooth,  while 
the  other  side  is  rough  as  if  it  had  been  used  as  a chipping-block,  or  stithy. 

One  globular  hammer-stone. 

One  flat  and  quadrangular  hammer-stone. 

One  finely  worked  stone  in  course  of  preparation  for  some  tool. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Clark,  Winchester,  Tennessee — (Exchange.) 

One  clay  pipe. 

One  skull. 

Fifty  arrow-heads. 
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Mr.  McKenny. 

One  clay  pipe,  from  Christian  Island . Georgian  Bay. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  Perth,  Lanark  County. 

One  copper  spear-head. 

One  copper  tool  or  ornament  of  unknown  use. 

Dr.  Douglas,  Romeo,  Mich. 

One  tablet  or  gorget. 

Mr.  Horatio  N.  Bust,  S.  Pasadena,  California. — {Exchange.) 

One  mealing-stone  or  metate,  California. 

One  small  grooved  axe,  Madisonville,  Ohio. 

Thirty-five  good  arrow-heads — quartz,  chert  and  red  jasper,  Ohio. 

One  flint  axe,  Tennessee. 

Two  large  spear-heads  of  chert,  Tennessee. 

One  model  of  Klamath  River,  Indian  canoe,  North  California. 

Dr.  Freeman,  Chicago. — {Exchange.) 

One  stone  pipe — old  type — Ohio. 

One  stone  pipe — tube  form — Ohio, 

One  stone  pipe,  unfinished,  of  quartzite;  Ohio. 

One  stone  pipe,  unfinished,  platform  pattern,  Ohio. 

One  stone  pipe,  unfinished,  tube  pattern,  Ohio. 

Two  semi-ovate  grooved  stones  of  unknown  use,  corresponding  in  size  and 
form  to  specimens  from  Indiana. 

Two  semi-spherical  well  finished  stones  of  unknown  use. 

Ten  discoidal  stones,  two  from  an  inch  to  two  and  a half  inches  in  diameter 
Clark  county,  Ohio. 

Two  large  naturally  rounded  stones,  slightly  pitted  in  the  centre  of  each 
side,  Illinois. 

Five  good  pestles — some  much  worn,  from  Ohio. 

Fourteen  grooved  axes  from  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Carpenter,  Chicago. — {Exchange.) 

One  very  fine  stone  pipe,  from  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  Green,  Indianapolis. 

Two  imperfect  bone  gorgets  of  unusual  form,  from  mounds  in  Clarksville* 
Ohio. 

One  bone  tube,  Clarksville,  Ohio. 
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One  unfinished  stone  pipe,  Ohio. 

One  stone  (part  of  pipe-stem)  partly  bored  by  means  of  a reed  or  other  tube, 
showing  the  core),  Ohio. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Stewart,  Lockhayen,  Penn. 

One  small,  stone  stithy,  or  chipping-block,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wm.  Niven,  New  York,  (Aztec  Relics,  Mexico.) 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  small  terra  cotta  specimens,  consisting  mainly  of 
human  heads — others  represent  heads  of  various  lower  animals,  including  mam- 
mals, snakes  and  birds. 

Twenty-five  statuettes  from  two  to  six  inches  high. 

Two  statuettes  twelve  inches  high. 

O 

One  richly  ornamented  pitcher,  with  elegant  handle.  On  this  vessel  are 
modelled  three  human  faces — one  in  front  has  a dark  mineral  inlaid  to  form 
the  eye  orbits. 

One  tripod  plate  (red  clay.) 

Thirty-three  pottery  vessels  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  from  one  inch  to  ten 
in  diameter,  and  mostly  bearing  patterns  worked  in  black.  In  two,  the  lines 
forming  the  pattern  are  depressed ; in  one,  the  design  is  in  white ; a few  are  quite 
plain. 

Nine  clay  specimens,  each  having  two  holes.  The  use  of  these  is  uncertain, 
and  I have  been  unable  to  see  any  reference  to  such  in  any  book  I have  examined. 

Two  terra-cotta  whistles,  apparently  in  form  of  conventionalized  human 
skulls. 

Three  terra-cotta  seals  or  stamps,  bearing  richly  worked  patterns  in  high 
relief. 

Twenty-two  spindle  whorls,  in  terra  cotta. 

Fifteen  circular  clay  counters  (?) 

Two  sinkers  (?),  terra-cotta. 

One  clay  ring. 

One  large  clay  pipe  (dubious  as  to  its  antiquity). 

One  jade  pendant. 

Three  jade  beads. 

One  jade  amulet. 

One  jade  triangular  pendant. 

One  jadeite  idol  or  charm. 

Three  jadeite  beads. 

Seventeen  rude  beads  or  counters. 

One  small  black  stone  mask. 

One  alabaster  ornament. 

One  chisel  of  chalcedony. 

One  axe  of  trachyte. 
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One  small  rubbing  stone. 

Forty  small  shell  beads. 

Three  large  shell  beads. 

One  labret  of  obsidian. 

Thirty  arrows  of  obsidian. 

Fourteen  whole  and  fragmentary  obsidian  knives. 

Three  obsidian  cores. 

One  obsidian  circular  ornament. 

Seven  stone  idols  from  ten  inches  to  twenty-six  inches  high. 

One  large  stone  vessel,  hollowed  at  both  ends,  (hour-glass  form.) 

One  tripod  stone  bowl. 

One  stone  vessel  with  human  figure  carved  on  one  side. 

One  stone  head  of  mountain  goat. 

One  large  stone  frog. 

One  large  stone  snake  (coiled). 

One  large  human  mask. 

One  small  human  mask. 

Several  miscellaneous  specimens. 

Mr.  Allan  Cassells. 

Three  specimen  of  modem  Mexican  pottery. 

Mr.  Weirs,  Chicago.— {Exchange) 

One  stone  from  Missouri,  bearing  three  pits  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Sixteen  beautiful  specimens  of  Pueblo  pottery,  the  largest  being  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  graceful  form.  Four  are  bowls,  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Three  are  animal  forms.  One  is  a narrow-necked  olla  or  water-jug  on  which  are 
modelled  three  bird-forms  about  two  inches  high.  Three  are  deep  bowls  from  four 
to  five-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter.  All  these  are  of  light  colored  ground,  and 
are  ornamented  with  designs  in  red  and  black. 

One  spherical  red  clay  rattle,  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  black  pattern. 
Three  black,  Zuni,  basket-handled  vessels. 

Eleven  small  modern  specimens  of  New  Mexico,  Indian  pottery. 

One  cliff-dwellers’  clay  vessel. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ( Exchanqe .) 

One  celt  coated  with  iron  oxid,  from  Mandarin  Point,  Florida. 

One  celt  of  shell  ( Strombus  gigas),  Putnam  Co.,  Florida. 

One  digging-tool  made  from  shell  of  Falgur  carica,  Volusia,  Florida. 

Five  arrow-heads,  Florida. 
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Me.  Heebert  Johnston,  Pefferlaw,  York  County. 

One  olivella  (sp  ?) — part  of  a number  found  together,  and  ground  at  the 
end  to  admit  a thread. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Collins,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 

Eight  pestles  from  Warren  Co.,  Indiana,  and  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 
Twenty-nine  plain  celts  or  axes  from  Warren  Co.,  Indiana,  Hamilton  Co., 
Ohio,  and  Boone  Co.,  Kentucky. 

Four  small,  plain,  specimens  of  hatchet  form,  possibly  for  insertion  in  wooden 
club  heads. 

Six  grooved  axes  from  neighboring  counties  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
One  small  hammer-stone,  Boone  Co.,  Ky. 

One  broken  banner-stone,  Warren  Co.,  Ind. 

Two  small  paint  cups  (?),  Miller  Co.,  Ind. 

Fifty-three  rough  or  “ reject  ” flints. 

One  hundred  and  one  barbed  and  semi-barbed  flints. 

Ten  long  and  neckless  flints. 

Sixteen  flints  with  round-based  necks. 

Fifty-four  flints  of  various  patterns,  and  all  perfect  in  form. 

Fifty-nine  triangular  flints — mostly  small. 

Three  flints,  chipped  from  one  side — of  the  type  known  as  “rotary.  ” 

Eight  imperfect  flints. 

Eight  serrated  flints. 

Eight  drills. 

(The  “ flints  ” vary  in  size  from  an  inch  to  five  inches  in  length,  and' 
many  of  them  are  absolutely  perfect.  They  are  of  quartzite,  chert,  flint,  chalce- 
dony, and  red  and  yellow  jasper.) 

Three  good  fragments  of  pottery,  Warren  Co.,  Ind. 

One  beautiful  bowl  of  black  pottery-ware,  ornamented  with  incised  lines 
made  by  an  Indian  woman  in  Arizona — said  to  have  been  the  last  woman  in  the 
tribe  who  understood  the  ancient  art  of  making  pottery. 

One  tear- vase  from  Rome,  Italy. 

Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Rajen,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 

One  grooved  stone  axe,  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Culver,  Springfield,  III. — {Exchange.) 

One  large  leaf-shaped  flint,  Jerseyville,  111. 

One  fine,  long-necked  spear  head,  Jerseyville,  111. 

Rev.  Mr.  Westervelt,  Chicago. — {Exchange). 

Two  very  small  arrow  heads,  Colorado. 
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Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman,  Toronto. — {Exchange.) 

Two  obsidian  tools,  Napa  County,  California. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Powell,  London,  Eng. — (Exchange.) 

Three  flint  scrapers,  Beechey  Head. 

One  flint  celt,  Southdowns,  near  Beechey  Head. 

One  flint  celt,  Eriswell,  near  Warren  Hill,  Suffolk. 

Two  flint  chisels  (broken),  Beechey  Head. 

One  portion  of  polished  celt,  Beechey  Head. 

One  rough  flint,  North  Stoke,  Oxfordshire. 

Two  scrapers,  flint.  North  Stoke,  Oxfordshire. 

One  flint  celt,  Icklingham,  Suffolk. 

One  celt,  originally  polished,  afterwards  broken  and  re-fashioned,  Wold 
Newton,  Yorkshire. 

Six  Arrow-heads,  near  Grimm’s  Dyke,  Oxfordshire  Hills. 

Four  flint  flakes,  Suffolk. 

Dr.  Douglas,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. — {Exchange.) 

One  small,  well-formed  celt,  Lockport,  N . Y. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Waugh.  Toronto. 

Seven  adzes  and  chisels,  Tuscarora,  Brant  County. 

One  adze,  field  near  Brantford. 

One  club-blade  (?),  near  Brantford. 

One  celt  of  unusual  form,  Cedar  Swamp,  near  Brantford. 

Two  chisels  or  small  celts,  banks  of  Grand  River,  near  Brantford. 

One  large,  plain  adze,  south  of  Brantford. 

Two  large,  plain  axes,  Tuscarora,  Brant  County. 

One  double-pointed  stone  tool,  Tuscarora,  Brant  County. 

Eleven  neckless,  or  shankless  flints,  Brant  County. 

Twelve  large  flints,  Brant  County. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  flints  of  various  sizes,  and  from  various  localities  in 
Brant  County. 

One  well  carved  bird’s  head,  from  a stone  pipe  bowl,  near  Brantford, 

One  flint  knife,  or  scraper, 

One  rubbing-stone, 

Two  ornaments — ear-drops  (?),  of  unio  shell, 

Thirteen  land  shells  (helices),  perforated  for  stringing, 

One  piece  of  conch,  slightly  engraved, 

Seven  pieces  of  conch,  partly  worked  for  beads  and  pendants,  “ 

One  bone  tube,  or  small  case,  rectangular  in  cross  section, 
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Eighteen  small  bone  pins,  both  ends  rounded,  near  Brantford. 

Sixteen  bone  beads,  “ 

Eleven  bones,  bearing  tallies  or  record -marks,  “ 

Two  engraved  bones,  “ 

Four  bone  awls,  “ 

Three  pieces  worked  deer  horn,  “ 

One  deer  horn  arrow- straightener,  “ 

Five  hammer-stones,  “ 

One  piece  of  Hudson  River  shale  used  as  a rubbing-stone,  contains  five 
parallel  grooves,  near  Brantford. 

One  neatly  formed  animal  (fox  ?),  head  from  bowl  of  clay  pipe,  near  Brantford. 
Seven  clay  pipe  heads,  stems  broken,  “ 

Numerous  fragments  of  pottery,  “ 

Two  maple  sap  troughs  of  birch  bark,  Manitoulin  Island. 

Three  maple  sap  buckets,  Manitoulin  Island. 

Two  maple  sap  spiles,  Manitoulin  Island. 

One  maple  sugar  cake  mould.  “ 

(Articles  like  these  are  used  by  the  Ojibwas  on  the  Manitoulin  and  north 
shore  reserves  at  the  present  day.) 

Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw,  Victoria  Road. 

One  celt  or  axe,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  celt,  degraded  to  hammer,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  mealing-stone  of  gneiss,  Bexley  Township.  Victoria  County. 

One  small  and  imperfect  disk,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  piece  of  graphite,  village  site,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  piece  of  worked  chert, 

One  copper  spike,  twelve  inches  long,  Kaministiquia  River,  Thunder  Bay 
District. 

One  copper  knife,  Bolsover,  Eldon  Township,  Victoria  County. 

Numerous  flints,  Bexley  Township.  Victoria  County. 

One  piece  of  slightly  worked  micaceous  schist,  Victoria  County. 

Eleven  bone  awls  or  “needles,”  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  tomahawk  catlinite  pipe,  Fort  Q’Appelle,  N.  W.  Territory. 

Three  modern  pipes,  Manitoba. 

One  large  catlinite  pipe  (old  type),  N.  W.  Territory. 

One  limestone  pipe  (modern),  repaired  with  lead,  N.  W.  Territory. 

One  womans  pipe  (Piegan  Indian),  Fort  McLeod,  N.  W.  Territory. 

Three  very  fine  vase-formed  pipes,  Eldon  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  unfinished  platform  pipe  (broken),  West  Bay,  Balsam  Lake. 
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One  large  stem  of  stone  pipe,  Balsam  Lake,  Bexley  Township. 

One  square-mouthed  clay  pipe,  Bexley  Tow  ship. 

Several  fragments  of  potter}^  from  village  sites,  lots  5 and  6,  con.  2 Bexley. 

From  Ossuary,  on  Farm  of  Mr.  Syer,  Manvers  Township,  Durham  County. 

Fifty-seven  skulls,  mostly  in  good  state  of  preservation. 

Mr.  Edward  Hanna,  Janetville,  Durham  County. 

Two  celts  or  hatchets. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Clifford,  Janetville. 

One  rudely  formed,  double  ended  celt. 

Mr.  Hampden  Burnham,  Peterborough. 

One  small  and  well-made  copper,  “ ghost  arrow.” 

Professor  Carerra,  Los  Cruces,  New  Mexico. — {Exchange.) 

One  very  valuable  and  peculiarly  grooved  stone  axe,  of  red  gneiss,  White 
Oak  Mountains,  New  Mexico. 

One  large  and  fine  mealing-stone,  New  Mexico. 

O c)  * 

Mr.  R.  Hay,  Junction  City,  Kansas — {Exchange.) 

Two  stone  hammers,  Geary  County,  Kansas. 

One  peculiarly  grooved  or  hollowed  rubbing-stone,  Geary  County,  Kansas. 
Nine  flints  from  mouth  of  Chisholm  Creek,  Kansas. 

Mr.  A.  Stevenson,  B.  A.,  Arthur. 

One  piece  of  catlinite  in  crude  form,  from  Pipestone  quarry,  Minnesota. 
(This  is  the  material  from  which  the  famous  red  pipes  were  made). 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sherwood,  Toronto. 

One  oil  painting  of  Ojibwa  Indian  woman  (daughter  of  Big  Canoe,  Snake 
Island),  from  sketch  made  at  Big  Canoes  house,  1883. 

Mr.  T.  Mower  Martin,  Toronto. 

One  photograph  of  Indians  breaking  up  camp. 

One  oil  painting — -Indian  life. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  Perth. 

One  water-color  sketch  of  scaffold  burial. 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Pullman,  Chicago. 

One  photograph  of  Pullman  bronze  group  to  commemorate  the  Indian 
massacre  of  1812,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Moule,  Toronto. 

Four  large  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  distinguished  Indians — Pocahontas, 
Joseph  Brant,  Pah-te-la-sha-ro,  and  an  Ojibwa  Chief. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Goode,  Toronto. 

Painting — Indian  life. 

(A  number  of  other  artists  have  promised  to  contribute  pictures  character- 
istic of  Indians,  and  Indian  life.  Pictures  of  this  description  are  sometimes  of 
greater  value  than  specimens.) 

Mr.  0.  A.  Howland,  M.  P.  P. 

One  old  Spanish  painting  of  the  Madonna,  from  the  ruins  of  a church  in 
New  Mexico. 

One  old  image  composed  of  wood  and  cloth  heavily  coated  with  paint,  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith,  New  Hamburg. 

Two  casts  of  bird  amulets,  Blandford  township. 

One  cast  of  bar  amulet,  Blandford  township. 

One  gorget  peculiarly  ornamented  with  holes  arranged  in  rows  of  threes. 

Dr  G.  S.  Schwalbe,  Strasburg,  Germany — [Exchange.) 

Six  European  crania — recent. 

Six  Egyptian  crania  from  mummy -tombs  in  Thebes. 

Mr.  R Shaw,  Wood. 

One  perfect  skull  showing  several  peculiarities. 


PRIMITIVE  INDUSTRIES  AND  WORKING  METHODS. 


To  study  the  method  by  means  of  which  any  object  of  aboriginal  manu- 
facture has  < een  produced  is  second  only  in  importance  to  ascertaining  the 
purpose  of  the  object — indeed,  it  may  be  that  an  examination  of  working 
methods  in  one  case  will  sometimes  supply  hints  as  to  the  application  of  certain 
other  articles,  whose  use  has  been  doubtful.  Mechanical  and  industrial  develop- 
ment necessarily  accompanies  ethical  evolution  (is,  in  fact,  a constituent  of  it),  not- 
withstanding some  apparent  exceptions  thatmaybecited.  Experience  tends  towards 
Improved  operative  methods,  and  advancement  in  taste  demands  superior  quality 
of  workmanship.  Even  in  the  stone  age  numerous  mechanical  arts  were  success- 
fully practiced.  Of  course,  this  could  be  done  only  in  a very  simple  or  primitive 
way,  and  yet,  here  and  there,  all  over  the  world,  we  find  the  prototypes  of  many 
arts  and  industries  in  vogue  at  the  present  day.  Our  modern  hammers,  axes,  chisels, 
knives,  gimlets,  drills,  files,  saws,  and  even  turning-lathes  may  be  traced  to  one 
and  another  early  devices  in  stone,  and  as  each  primitive  implement  and  orna- 
ment was  produced  by  means  of  other  forms  in  stone,  it  becomes  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive  to  follow  the  methods  of  workmanship  employed  by  the 
primitive  artisans. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  name  with  assurance  the  first  kind  of  mechanical 
art  performed  by  man  in  his  lowest  condition,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  place  that  of 
hammering  as  among  his  earliest  attempts  to  secure  animal  food,  or,  having 
secured  it,  to  break  it  up.  If  we  concede  priority  to  the  use  of  stones  as  missiles, 
the  efiect  of  a successful  throw  may  well  have  suggested  immediate  action  in 
employing  the  stone  to  pound  or  hammer.  However  this  may  be,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  archaeological  finds  is  that  of  the  hammer-stone.  Destitute  of 
beauty  in  outline  or  texture,  it  was  nevertheless  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  A little  experience  would  suffice  to  teach  that  all  stones  were  not  of  one 
quality,  and  to  enable  the  ancient  hunter  or  workman,  feeble  as  his  intellect 
probably  was,  to  select  the  hardest,  most  durable  material,  and  we  find  accord- 
ingly that  with  few  exceptions  even  the  rudest  hammer-stones  are  of  silicious 
quality.  Many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  chosen  on  account  of  some  point, 
or  angle,  or  edge  on  the  surface  that  enabled  the  worker  to  concentrate  his  blow, 
when  using  the  stone  as  a tool. 

Stones  of  this  description  bear  the  very  clearest  evidence  of  their  application, 
for  the  portions  referred  to  are  roughened  by  repeated  blows  on  the  material  the 
stones  were  employed  to  break,  or  by  means  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
stithy-stone  supporting  the  article  to  be  broken.  Here,  too,  comes  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  stithy-stone  or  block — specimens  of  which  are  not  uncommon — 
must  also  have  been  an  early  device,  slightly  subsequent  to  that  of  the  hammer, 
supplying  an  unyielding  bed  for  effective  strokes  on  bones,  nuts,  shells,  wood,  and 
even  on  animal  tissue.  With  advanced  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  less  refractory 
material  was  sometimes  taken  for  hammers,  and  considerable  labor  was  expended 
in  reducing  it  to  a regular  shape — generally  disk-like,  and  with  a shallow  pit  on 
each  side  enabling  the  worker  to  grasp  the  implement  more  firmly.  Nor  unfre- 
quently  round  or  ovate,  lenticular,  water-worn  stones  were  selected  and  with  or 
without  the  finger-pits  were  used  as  hammers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  battered 
appearance  presented  by  their  edges.  Stones  of  this  kind  appear  also  to  have 
been  employed  as  stithies,  one  or  both  sides  of  them  bearing  deep,  elongated 
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markings  as  if  the  result  of  heavy  blows  from  a sharp  tool  passing  beyond  the 
object  in  process  of  being  worked  upon  them.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
silicious  chips  of  various  kinds  were  sometimes  held  in  one  hand  as  chisels  while 
hammer  strokes  were  applied  to  them  from  the  other,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  this  effect.  The  cleft  or  cut-like  marks  in  the 
stithy-blocks  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  such  tools. 

The  hammers  referred  to  were  all  haftless,  and  for  light  work  such  as 
blocking-out  “ flints,”  or  breaking  bones  and  nuts,  the  want  of  a handle  would  not 
be  felt.  It  was  only  when  comparatively  settled  modes  of  life  were  adopted, 
demanding  heavier  tools  and  correspondingly  ponderous  blows  to  drive  stakes  in 
the  construction  of  shelters  and  defences,  to  use  on  wedges  in  splitting  wood,  and 
to  carry  on  rude  methods  of  mining  to  procure  chert,  soapstone,  slate  and  copper, 
that  the  application  of  a handle  suggested  itself.  In  America  this  was  effected 
by  means  of  laboriously  cutting  a groove  round  the  stone-head  sometimes  almost 
midway,  and  sometimes  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  face,  to  afford 
a “ seat  ” for  a strip  of  rawhide  by  which  handle  and  head  were  firmly  bound 
together.  Perhaps  withes  were  sometimes  substituted  for  handles  bound  in 
this  way. 

But  it  was  in  the  production  of  more  delicate  tools,  ornaments,  pipes  and 
“ ceremonial  ” objects  that  most  ingenuity  was  displayed.  Even  the  most  skil- 
fully directed  blow  on  a choice  piece  of  rough  stone,  or  on  a partly  finished 
article  might  ruin  it  for  its  purpose.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  adopt 
more  cautious,  more  painstaking  devices.  Persistent  pecking  with  sharp  stones 
was  a common  method  of  reducing  the  rough  block  to  the  desired  form,  when 
flaking  was  impossible,  and  many  excellent  examples  of  this  kind  only  partly 
executed  may  be  seen  in  the  museum,  but  even  pecking  was  sometimes  dangerous 
so  far  as  fracture  was  concerned,  and  other  methods  were  employed  to  bring  the 
stone  into  shape,  or  to  separate  one  piece  from  another.  One  of  these  methods 
was  sawing.  To  reduce  the  size  of  a piece  of  stone  in  process  of  being  wrought, 
cuts  were  made  within  a short  distance  of  each  other  by  the  aid  of  flint-flakes, 
and,  possibly,  water,  after  which  the  intervening  portions  of  material  were  readily 
broken  off,  and  then  f oho  wed  the  rubbing- down  process  with,  or  on  other  stones 
of  good  abrasive  quality.  * 

By  the  sawing  method  also,  pieces  of  considerable  size  were  separated  from 
one  another,  the  cut  being  made  of  sufficient  depth  all  round  the  stone  to  ensure 
the  direction  of  the  fracture  when  the  smaller  portion  was  struck  or  wrenched  off. 

Still  another  plan  was  to  bore  a row  of  holes  along  the  desired  line  of 
fracture,  next  to  saw  deeply  the  parts  between  the  holes  on  both  sides,  and  after 
separation  was  effected  to  remove  the  elevated  portions  by  rubbing.  Several 
specimens  of  such  work  may  be  seen  in  the  museum. 

The  boring  of  stones  by  savage  man  has  often  proved  the  occasion  of  much 
wonder.  When  the  holes  are  large,  say  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
or  upwards  in  diameter,  one  is  not  at  much  loss  to  understand  how  the  operation 
was  performed,  but  when  they  scarcely  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
— sometimes  even  less — and  penetrate  stones  to  the  extent  of  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  inches,  the  method  is  not  clearly  seen. 

There  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  the  usefulness  of  water  as  an  aid  in  per- 
foration, as  well  as  in  rubbing,  was  well  understood  by  the  ancient  workman. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  accident  would  inevitably  suggest,  and  although  it 
might  be  difficult  to  adduce  proof  to  this  effcet,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
in  most  of  the  work  performed  by  attrition,  water  was  employed  as  an  agent.  In 
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the  making  of  large  holes  flint  drills  (to  which  motion  was  given  by  means  of  a 
bow)  were  employed.  It  is  known  that  the  use  of  the  drill-bow  was  common 
among  the  Huron-Iroquois.  It  is  likely  also  that  holes  were  occasionally  made 
with  drills  of  wood  assisted  by  sand  and  water,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  some  unfinished  work,  as  there  is  an  absence  of 
the  striation  that  characterizes  perforations  made  with 
fiaked  tools.  If  not  in  Ontario,  at  least  further  south, 
holes  were  sometimes  bored  by  means  of  a tubular  drill. 
A specimen  in  our  possession — probably  part  of  a ‘‘plat- 
form” pipe-stem — has  the  beginning  of  a hole  made  with 
a tool  of  this  kind,  as  is  evident  from  the  core.  Such  a 
drill  may  have  been  made  by  removing  the  pith  from 
part  of  an  elder,  or  other  similar  growth.  Bat,  as 
already  remarked,  the  perforation  of  small  holes,  some- 
times to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  is  more  difficult  to 
understand,  and  is  only  one  of  several  processes  regarding  which  we  are  ignorant. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  most  of  the  tools  and  other  articles  of  stone,  as 
well  as  of  wood  and  bone,  were  made  by  the  men — weapons,  more  especially,  the 
users  would  prefer  to  shape  for  themselves,  or  have  produced  for  them  by  other 
men  possessing  peculiar  skill  in  the  art,  but  a large  amount  of  labor  devolving 
on  the  women,  it  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  in  our  search  for  primitive 
methods.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “the  militant  side  of  primitive  culture 
belongs  to  the  man  ; the  industrial  belongs  to  woman,  ’*  and  the  same  writer 
proceeds  “ The  characteristic  implement  of  woman  is  not  a weapon,  but  that 
knife  called  by  the  Eskimo  the  ‘ulu,’  or  woman’s  knife,  which  is  used  primitively 
for  all  manner  of  industrial  purposes,  and  which  still  survives  among  European 
women  as  the  kitchen  chopping  knife.  The  man  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  hunting 
and  when  he  throws  the  game  at  a woman’s  feet  his  work  is  done ; it  is  her  part 
to  cook  it,  as  well  as  to  make  the  vessels  in  which  the  food  is  placed.  The  skins 
and  refuse  are  hers  to  utilize,  and  all  the  industries  connected  with  clothing  are 
chiefly  in  her  hands.  * * * Women  are  everywhere  the  primitive  agricul- 

turists, though  the  rougher  and  heavier  work  of  making  a clearing  has  usually 
fallen  to  the  men,  and  women  hold  their  own  in  the  fields,  even  in  the  highly 
civilized  Europe  of  to-day  ; thus, in  Italy  among  eleven  million  women,  over  nine 
years  of  age,  more  than  three  millions  are  employed  in  agriculture.  Women  have 
everywhere  been  the  first  potters ; even  in  Europe,  almost  up  to  the  present  da}7, 
girls  in  Jutland  were  brought  up  to  make  pots.  Becoming  the  first  potters, 
women  prepared  the  way  for  decorative  art,  but  never  went  beyond  its  first 
rudiments ; ornamentation,  apart  from  use,  seems  usually  to  be  peculiar  to  men. 

Women  are  sometimes  the  primitive  doctors  ; but  this  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal, probably  because  medicine-craft  at  an  early  period  is  not  differentiated 
from  priest-craft,  which  is  always  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  men ; their  more  stimu- 
lating life  of  alternate  fasts  and  orgies  amid  wanderings  far  afield  during  the 
hazards  of  a chase  or  of  war,  makes  them  more  acquainted  with  the  morbid 
mental  phenomena,  and  with  the  more  ‘ supernatural  ’ aspects  of  nature.” 

Mr.  Ellis  then  quotes  from  Prof.  0.  T.  Mason,  in  the  American  Antiquarian 
for  January,  1889.  Prof.  Mason  writes,  “ Let  us  follow  the  savage  woman 
through  her  daily  cares  in  order  that  we  may  comprehend  the  significance  of  her 
part  in  the  play.  The  slain  deer  lying  before  her  cave,  or  brush-shelter,  or  wig- 
wam, shall  be  the  point  of  departure  in  the  inquiry.  She  strikes  ofi*  a sharp 


Fig.  1.  (Full  size.) 


* Man  and  Woman,  by  Havelock  Ellis.  Introduction,  p.  5,  1894. 
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flake  of  flint  for  a knife.  By  that  art  she  becomes  the  first  cutler,  the  real  founder 
of  Sheffield.  With  this  knife  she  carefully  removes  the  skin,  little  dreaming 
that  she  is  thereby  making  herself  the  patron  saint  of  all  subsequent  butchers. 
She  rolls  up  the  hide,  then  dresses  it  with  brains,  smokes  it,  curries  it,  breaks  it 
with  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  with  much  toil  and  sweat,  until  she  makes 
her  reputation  as  the  first  currier  and  tanner.  With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
with  needle  of  bone  and  thread  of  sinew,  and  scissors  of  Hint,  she  cuts  and  makes 
the  clothing  for  her  lord  and  her  family  ; no  sign  is  over  her  door,  but  within 
dwells  the  first  tailor  and  dressmaker.  From  leather  especially  prepared,  she 
cuts  and  makes  moccasins  for  her  husband.  Out  of  little  scraps  of  fur  and 
feathers,  supplemented  with  bits  of  colored  shell,  or  stone,  or  seeds,  she  dresses 
dolls  for  her  children,  makes  head-dresses  and  toggery  for  the  coming  dance, 
adorns  the  walls  of  her  squalid  dwelling,  creating  at  a single  pass  a dozen  modern 
industries — at  once,  a toy-maker,  milliner,  modiste,  hatter,  upholsterer,  and  wall- 
decker.  * * * She  was  at  first,  and  is  now,  the  universal  cook,  preserving  food 
from  decomposition  and  doubling  the  longevity  of  man.  Of  the  bones  at  last  she 
fabricates  her  needles  and  charms.  * * * From  the  grasses  around  her  cabin 

she  constructs  the  floor-mat,  the  mattrass,  the  screen,  the  wallet,  the  sail.  She  is 
the  mother  of  all  spinners,  weavers,  upholsterers,  sail-makers.  Counting  and 
varying  stitches,  and  adding  bits  of  black,  blue,  red  and  yellow  on  her  textures, 
she  becomes  the  first  decorative  artist  ; she  invents  the  chevrons,  herring-bones, 
frets  and  scrolls  of  all  future  art.  To  the  fields  she  goes  with  this  basket  or 
wallet  strapped  across  her  forehead.  By  the  sweat  of  her  face  she  earns  her 
bread,  and  becomes  the  first  pack  animal  that  ever  bent  under  a burden  in  the 
world.  * *'  . * Home  she  comes  with  her  load  of  acorns,  roots,  seeds,  etc.,  and 

proceeds  to  crush  them  in  a mortar  or  to  roll  them  on  a stone  slab.  Here  she  ap- 
pears clearly  as  the  primitive  miller.  Or,  perchance,  she  lays  her  seeds  in  a flat 
tray,  and  by  help  of  the  wind,  or  of  a hot  stone,  removes  the  chaff.  Here  begins 
her  first  lesson  in  threshing.  * * * Perhaps  with  a stick  hardened  and 

pointed  in  the  fire,  she  digs  the  roots  from  the  earth,  or  cleans  or  tears  away 
troublesome  weeds  from  useful  plants,  or  digs  a hole  and  drops  the  seeds  of 
pumpkins,  gourds,  or  maize  therein.  While  we  watch  her  working  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  first  gardener,  farmer,  and  nursei^man.  It  may  be  that  on  some  lonely 
plain  or  alluvial  river-bank,  there  is  no  cave  to  shelter  her  and  her  babes.  How 
long  will  it  take  this  afore-time  basket-maker  and  leather-worker  to  devise  a 
shelter  of  grass  or  skin  and  become  the  architect  primeval  ? * * * The 

primeval  woman  was  not  a potter.  It  was  not  until  near  the  polished  stone  age 
that  she  became  the  pristine  plastic  artist.  This  is  true,  however,  that  every 
form,  decoration,  and  function  of  pottery  were  invented  by  woman.  * * * 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  and  exaltation  which  takes  place  among  many  oc- 
cupations, as  among  individuals  and  species,  militancy  no  longer  demands  all 
man’s  waking  movements.  The  arts  devised  by  woman  are  in  the  ascendency, 
and  the  man  militant  has  glorified  them  by  his  co-operation.  Her  very  ancient 
digging-stick  is  now  a plough  ; her  rude  carrying-strap  over  her  aching  forehead 
is  now  the  railroad  train  ; her  woman’s  boat,  the  ocean  steamer;  her  stone  hand- 
mill,  the  costly  roller-mill ; her  simple  scraper  for  softening  hides,  the  great 
tanneries  and  shoe  factories ; her  distaff  and  weft-stick,  the  power-loom  ; her 
clay  and  smooth  pebble,  the  potter’s  wheel ; sharpened-stick  and  bundle  of  hairs 
are  all  the  apparatus  of  the  plastic  and  her  pictorial  arts.  * * * In  the 

early  history  of  art,  language,  social  life,  and  religion  were  the  industrial, 
elaborative,  conservative  half  of  society.  All  the  peaceful  arts  of  to-day  were 
once  woman’s  peculiar  province.  Along  the  lines  of  industrialism  she  was  the 
pioneer,  inventor,  author,  originator,” 
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A still  more  recent  writer  referring  generally  to  the  importance  of  primitive 
working  methods  as  a subject  for  study,  says,  “ Primitive  methods  of  manipulating 
raw  material  and  of  handling  tools  must  ever  prove  attractive  to  the  student  of 
ethnology.  In  these  we  observe  the  dawn  of  ideas  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  have,  by  degrees  almost  imperceptible,  developed  through  the 
minds  of  superior  families  of  the  human  race,  into  these  almost  miraculously 
automatic  devices  that  are  the  crowning  mechanical  glory  of  the  ninteenth 
century.  The  distance  is  great  from  the  pebble  in  the  hands  of  the  savage, 
whether  used  to  crack  a bone  or  bring  down  a bird,  to  the  steam  engine  of  fty- 
thousand  horse  power,  and  to  the  gun  that  can  propel  hundreds  of  pounds  of  metal 
eight  or  ten  miles,  but  all  the  steps  may  be  traced  between  the  simple  and  the 
highly  complex  forms.  There  is  little  similarity  between  the  satisfied  grunt  of 
an  uncivilized  man,  and  the  soul-inspiring  strains  of  an  oration,  but  the  one  is 
respectively  the  origin  of  the  other.  ” * 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  archaeological  students  in  Ontario  is 
directed  to  the  desirability  of  preserving  not  only  perfect  and  highly  finished 
specimens  of  all  kinds,  but  the  very  rudest  in  form  as  well,  and  especially  those 
on  which  the  workmanship  appears  to  be  incomplete.  The  former  may  serve  to 
exemplify  the  lower  types  from  which  the  ideally  perfect  weapon  or  tool  has 
been  evolved,  and  from  the  latter  much  may  sometimes  be  gleaned  respecting  the 
devices  of  the  primitive  mechanic  to  reduce  his  rough  material  to  shape. 

ONTARIO  EARTHWORKS. 

The  people  who  constructed  earthworks  in  this  Province  never  attempted 
anything  of  such  huge  dimensions  as  are  found  in  many  of  the  States,  notably  in 
Ohio,  where  there  are  continuous  embankments  enclosing  hundreds  of  acres.  Nor 
are  our  embankments  comparable  to  theirs  so  far  as  mass  is  concerned,  for,  while, 
as  at  Fort  Ancient,  earth- walls  rise  to  heights  of  from  five  to  fifteen  feet,  it  is 
seldom  that  those  in  this  country  ever  exceed  even  the  former  figure.  Still,  the 
labors  of  those  who  constructed  the  * forts  ’ as  they  are  called,  in  Ontario,  are 
scarcely  less  interesting-- they  are  certainly  not  less  instructive  on  this  account* 
Neither  did  the  early  inhabitants  of  our  Province  exhibit  any  desire  to  distinguish 
themselves,  or  to  commemorate  events,  by  the  erection  of  mounds; f if  we  except 
a few  in  Rainy  River  District. 

Perhaps  in  the  pDpular  name  ‘ fort,’  lies  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  all 
the  earthworks  we  find  in  Ontario.  On  this  assumption  one  would  reasonably 
enough  look  for  earth-walls  enclosing  areas  large  or  small,  only  on  commanding 
situations,  but  no  such  invariable  choice  actuated  the  aborigines  of  Ontario  either 
in  the  extreme  east  or  the  extreme  west.  North  of  Morrisburg  where  the  line  of 
an  old  enbankment  was  traceable  only  a few  years  ago,  it  occupied  an  almost 
dead  level — in  Middlesex  and  Elgin  counties,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  the 
same,  and  so  it  is  in  the  county  of  Waterloo.  There  is  hardly  a doubt  that  scores 
of  ‘ forts  ’ lying  between  the  farthest  points  named  have  long  since  been  ploughed 
out  of  sight,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  a few  exist  of  which  we  possess 
no  knowledge.  Situated  anywhere,  but  especially  on  a plain,  low  banks  of  earth, 
not  exceeding  perhaps  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  could  scarcely  in 
themselves  have  afforded  adequate  protection  by  way  of  defence,  and  it  is  almost 

* The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  p.  84,  by  Dean  Harris,  Toronto,  1895. 

fit  would  almost  appear  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  a mound  is  a heap— an  elevation,  and  yet,  by 
some  confusion  of  ideas,  ossuaries,  which  now  a-days,  at  all  events,  manifest  themselves  as  depressions,  are 
referred  to  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  mounds.  In  a few  places  in  Simcoe  county,  even  intelligent, 
persons  speak  of  ossuaries  as  caves. 
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certain  that  they  were  constructed  as  the  footholds  or  foundations  of  stakes  or 
palisades,  as  described  by  Chaplain,  Cartier  and  others.* 

In  one  or  two  places,  traces  of  the  old  posts  or  stakes  have  been  found  at 
intervals  along  the  banks, — as  at  Beverly,  in  Wentworth  county — but  usually 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  palisade  existed. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  where  embankments  are  found,  it  is  a popular  belief 
that  at  first  they  were  much  higher,  and  that  the  height  is  decreasing  with  the 
advance  of  time.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  when  the  earth  was  originally 
piled  up  it  stood  perhaps  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  it  does  now,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  banks  as  we  find  them  to-day  are  any  lower  than  when 
the  enclosures  were  evacuated  by  those  who  formed  them.  So  long  as  the  forest 
stood  the  soil  was  protected  from  denudation  to  any  serious  extent,  and  the  prin- 
cipal diminution  in  height  would  be  consequent  on  the  subsidence  of  the  material 
loosely  thrown  up,  or  only  slightly  packed,  and  after  the  trees  were  felled,  the 
grasses  and  other  plants  formed  a mat  capable  of  protecting  the  banks  from  appreci- 
able decrease  in  height  during  centuries.  A reason  for  the  belief  that  the  banks 
are  gradually  becoming  lower,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  observers  in  many 
cases  were  very  young  when  they  first  set  eyes  on  them,  and  most  of  us  know, 
some  of  us  bitterly,  how  utterly  untrustworthy  our  youthful  impressions  of  mag- 
nitude are.  But  the  embankments  as  they  are,  bear  evidence  that  they  could  never 
have  been  much  higher,  for  their  width  of  base  is  scarcely  greater  than  was 
necessary  to  hold  in  position  the  heaped-up  soil,  especially  if  we  suppose,  as  we 
have  good  reason  to  do,  that  they  afforded  foothold  to  two  or  three  rows  of  pali- 
sades crossing  each  other  at  the  top. 

In  the  construction  of  these  enclosures  advantage  was  taken  of  any  natural 
declivity  that  might  add  to  the  outward  height  of  the  works,  if  to  the  extent  of 
no  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  existence  of  even 
so  small  a hollow  was  sufficient  to  govern  the  choice  of  location  in  a section  of  the 
country  generally  level.  The  proximity  of  water  was  in  any  case  a necessity,  and 
if  this  could  be  had  in  the  shape  of  a small  stream  so  much  the  better,  for  the 
supply  of  fish  was  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  selection  of  ground  was  also 
influenced  largely  by  the  presence  of  small  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  nearness  of  a swamp  may  be  predicated  when 
the  site  of  a fortified  encampment  is  known,  as  cranberries  have  always  been  an 
important  article  of  food  to  the  Indian. 


The  first  earthwork  visited  this  year  is  in  a field  near  the  Berlin  and  Waterloo 
general  hospital — a little  west  of  the  former  town,  and  south  of  the  latter.  I was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Jacob  Stroh,  a most  ardent  archaeological  student,  who  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  during  many  years  to  the  making  of  local  researches 
and  the  forming  of  a considerable  collection  of  material  illustrative  of  early  life 
in  his  neighborhood.  Although  cultivation  has  to  a large  extent  levelled  the  banks 
surrounding  this  village  site,  enough  remains  to  show  that  they  formed  a large 

*Most  of  the  villages  seen  by  Arent  Van  Curler,  or  Corlear,  among  the  congenors  of  our  Indians  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  year  i634,  were  situated  on  elevated  ground.  In  his  entry  of 
Dec.  16th,  he  says,  “ This  castle  ....  is  built  on  a hill,  without"any  palisades  or  defence,” but  else- 
where, he  mentions  that  the  villages  were  fortified  or  protected  in  this  way . On  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month  he  visited  Tenotoge,  which  he  describes  as  consisting  “of  fifty-five  houses,  some  one  hundred,  and 
other  ones  more  or  less  paces  long,”  and,  he  adds,  “This  castle  has  been  surrounded  by  three  rows  of 
palisades.”  On  the  30th  of  Dec.,  he  came  to  a village  of  sixty-six  houses,  and  “ This  castle  is  situated  on  a 
very  high  hill,  and  was  surrounded  with  two  rows  of  palisades.” — New  York  Independent. 

He  observes  that  among  the  village  or  castle  palisades,  “six  or  seven  pieces  were  so  thick,  that  it  was 
quite  a wonder  that  savages  could  do  that,”  whereas,  the  “graves  were  surrounded  with  palisades  that  had 
been  split  from  trees,  and  they  were  closed  up  so  nicely  that  it  was  a wonder  to  see.”  Ib. 
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semi-circle  enclosing  about  four  acres,  the  ends  running  to  a small  trout  stream 
flowing  through  a swamp  close  by.  A portion  of  the  bank  still  traceable  is  one 
hundred  feet  long,  on  each  side  of  which  there  has  been  a ditch.  In  an  adjoining 
field  not  so  much  ploughing  has  been  done,  and  there  the  bank  may  be  followed 
for  a distance  of  a hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  the  height  varying  from  four  to 
six  feet — the  latter  being  along  the  side  of  a small  gully.  Here,  also  there  are 
two  banks  roughly  parallel,  the  distance  between  which,  from  crown  to  crown,  is 
from  seventeen  to  nineteen  feet. 

This  land  is  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  pine,  many  of  the  trees,  Mr 
Stroh  affirms,  being  from  a hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high.  In  the 
neighborhood,  wild  fruit  was  abundant,  including  plums,  cherries  and  huckle- 
berries, and  butter-nuts,  beech-nuts  and  hazel  nuts  grew  in  profusion. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  land  here  will  be  sold  out  for  build- 
ing lots  and  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  earthworks  will  be  removed,  although 
it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  people  of  two  such  enterprising  and  prosperous 
towns  as  are  Berlin  and  Waterloo  might  see  their  way  to  unite  in  securing  these 
fields  for  park  purposes,  and  thus  aid  in  preserving  a pre-historic  landmark  which, 
as  time  advances,  will  be  regarded  with  increasing  interest.  When  it  is  too  late, 
the  unavailing  query  will  be  in  the  mouths  of  many,  why  was  this  not  done  ? 

The  German  people  cannot  be  charged  with  indifference  to  matters  of  this 
kind  ; as  a people  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  and  of  science  generally 
they  may  look  near  or  afar  without  fear  of  finding  their  superiors,  and  perhaps  we 
shall  yet  learn  that  some  public-spirited  Teutons  in  both  towns  have  taken  this 
project  in  hand,  determined  to  “ put  it  through.” 


On  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.  Shaw  Wood,  lot  20,  concessian  4,  in  the  township  of 
London  there  is  the  site  of  what  may  be  called  an  ideal  fortified  town  or  village. 
The  situation  is  not  only  commanding  ; it  is  romantically  beautiful,  occupying  as 
it  does  part  of  a plateau  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  streams  that  here 
unite  at  its  base,  and  overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful  combinations  of 
heavily  timbered  meadow  and  upland  that  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  this  country. 
Along  the  foot  of  the  steep  bank  forming  the  northern  side  of  this  plateau  flows 
the  Medway,  a tributary  of  the  river  Thames,  and  on  the  southerly  side,  nearly 
as  precipitous  as  the  other,  a smaller  stream  which  joins  the  former  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  long  slope,  up  which  the  summit  may  be  reached  from  the  east.  The 
spot  has  long  been  known  to  relic-hunters,  and  large  quantities  of  what  should 
have  been  valuable  material,  have  been  dug  from  it.  Unfortunately,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  only  object  was  to  secure  specimens  without  reference 
to  any  other  consideration,  and  despite  the  objections  of  the  proprietor,  almost 
every  foot  of  available  surface  has  been  turned  over,  until  the  original  appearance 
•of  the  place  may  only  be  guessed  at,  and  as  the  work  had  to  be  carried  on  fur- 
tively, during  Sundays  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  one  may  readily  understand  how 
little  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  making  of  accurate  observations,  even  had 
the  desire  to  do  so  been  present  in  the  minds  of  the  diggers. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  this  “ fort,”  I was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wolverton,  L.D.S.,  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  pertains  to  pre-historic  life  in 
Ontario.  His  private  collection  is  large,  and  comprises  much  rare  and  corres- 
pondingly valuable  material,  which  it  is  hoped  will  some  day  be  placed  on  public 
•exhibition  with  other  private  collections  for  the  benefit  of  western  students. 
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|!^cv'Mr.  Shaw  Wood,  the  proprietor,  very  kindly  conducted  us  to  the  earthworks, 
where  rough  measurements  were  made  of  the  embankments  near  the  eastern  end, 
at  which  part  this  could  be  done  with  least  trouble. 

This  portion  measures  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  embracing  all  the  eastern 
side,  and  part  of  the  two  flanks  overlooking  the  streams,  but  the  latter  extend 
much  farther  westwards,  although  their  lines  can  be  followed  only  with  some 
difficulty.  Near  where  they  may  be  supposed  to  terminate,  there  are  traces  of 
another  bank  connecting  these  two  extremities,  and  thus  enclosing  a space  of 
three  or  four  acres. 

Mr.  Wood  having  courteously  granted  me  permission  to  make  a somewhat 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  ground,  a second  visit  was  made  for  this  purpose, 
only  to  find  that  a few  nights  previously  the  most  promising-looking  spots  bad 
been  attacked  by  a party  of  relic -hunters,  and  tne  ground  was  left  in  such  a con- 
dition that  anything  one  might  find  would  possess  little  value  beyond  that  of 
being  a curiosity,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  relic-hunter,  a “ curio.”  Advantage, 
however,  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  verify  former  measurements,  and  to 
examine  the  ground  more  closely.  Openings  were  also  made  at  various  places  on 
the  banks  to  discover,  if  possible,  traces  of  stake  holes,  but  after  repeated  openings 
were  made  none  was  found,  and  a deep  cut  dug  to  the  base  of  the  bank  showed 
nothing  but  clean,  gravelly  soil. 

Along  the  north  side  are  numerous  hollows  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width, 
and  averaging  about  a foot  in  depth.  These  seem  to  be  arranged  in  series  of 
three  each,  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  apart,  and  extend  into  an  adjoining  field  on  the 
farm  belonging  to  Mr.  McCoomb.  We  dug  into  several  of  these  hollows,  but 
found  nothing  to  indicate  their  purpose.  Depressions  of  a similar  kind  were 
observed  on  a hill  at  Parry  Sound  when  that  place  was  visited  a few  years  ago, 
and  others  have  been  noticed  elsewhere.  As  a result  of  the  examinations  made, 
these  hollows  on  Mr.  Shaw  Wood’s  farm  appear  to  have  been  originally  about 
three  feet  deep.  Perhaps  they  were  used  for  storing  grain. 

Mr.  Wood  states  that  some  years  ago,  before  the  surface  was  disturbed,  he 
counted  fourteen  ash  beds,  or  camp-sites,  on  the  area  enclosed  by  this  embankment. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  part  of  the  earthworks  on  Mr.  Wood’s  property 
shows  what  they  look  like  along  the  part  where  they  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage. 

It  may  be  observed  that  fragments  of  pottery  may  be  picked  up  everywhere 
within  the  embankments. 

This  place  is  worthy  of  more  minute  examination,  and  a survey  of  it  should 
be  made  in  such  a way  as  to  embody  every  detail  within  the  area. 

It  is  a matter  of  pleasure  to  know  that  Mr.  Wood’s  tastes  are  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preserving  this  peculiarly  interesting  “ fort  ” as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
original  condition,  and  it  is  to  be  trusted  that  other  persons  will  assist  him  in  this 
most  laudable  endeavor. 

Thanks  are  due  to  him  for  his  many  acts  of  courtesy,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  presentation  of  a human  skull  found  within  the  embanked  enclosure. 
The  skull  in  question  presents  the  peculiar  feature  of  a wormian  bone  at  the 
frontal-parietal  fontenelles,  besides  twenty-five  similar  formations  along  the 
occipital  sutures. 

On  information  supplied  by  Dr.  Wolverton,  of  London,  I visited  a most  inter- 
esting earthwork  on  lots  10  and  11  in  the  township  of  North  Dorchester,  county 
of  Middlesex.  On  the  former  lot,  years  of  cultivation  have  almost  removed  every 
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semblance  of  a bank,  but  on  lot  11  the  original  owner  took  especial  pains  to  pre- 
serve that  portion  of  the  embankment  which  lies  on  his  property,  and  his  son,  Mr. 
Oswald  Jackson,  now  in  possession,  is  equally  solicitous  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
to  destroy  it. 

Viewing  the  works  from  the  western  end,  on  lot  11,  there  is  apparently 
nothing  in  the  situation  to  justify  its  claim  as  a fortified  encampment.  The  land 
is  level,  and  there  is  no  water  within  sight.  On  lot  10,  however,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Sharpe,  there  are  two  large  sink-holes,  which  no  doubt,  in  former  da^s,  held 
a perennial  supply  of  water,  and  it  would  seem  evident  that  the  presence  of  these 
must  have  mainly  influenced  the  selection  of  the  spot  as  a village  site. 

The  untouched  and  only  remaining  portion  of  the  earthwork  projects  itself 
into  Mr.  Jackson’s  field  almost  as  an  arc  of  a circle.  Its  greatest  distance  from 
the  fence  line  being  ninety-three  feet,  and  the  distance  between  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  this  arc,  in  a straight  line,  is  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet.  Measured  from  the  middle  of  the  ditch  that  runs  along  the  outside,  the 
bank  varies  in  height  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  its  width  across  the  base  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet.  A few  stumps  of  considerable  size  remain  on  the  bank. 
One  of  maple  near  the  south  end  is  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  another 
of  beech  is  two  feet  ten  inches.  Portions  of  the  sod  were  stripped  from  the  sur- 
face in  several  places  in  search  of  the  remains  of  old  posts,  or  traces  of  post  holes, 
but  none  appeared. 

So  far  as  the  portion  of  the  earthworks  under  cultivation  was  concerned? 
reference  was  made  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Sharpe,  who  remembers  distinctly  the  old  line 
of  the  embankment.  Under  his  guidance  the  ground  was  gone  over,  showing 
that  the  area  was  in  shape  like  a palette,  the  northern  and  southern  banks  termin- 
ating at  the  east  end  of  a little  ravine  or  hollow.  On  account  of  the  field  being 
in  crop,  it  was  not  possible  to  take  any  measurements,  but  this  was  done  subse- 
quently by  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Jackson,  and  the  results  forwarded  to  me.. 
According  to  these  the  greatest  length  of  the  works  is  five  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  from  east  to  west,  four  hundred  feet  to  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  north  to  south.  Mr.  Sharpe,  senior,  states  that  the  banks  did, 
not  meet  on  the  east  side,  and  that  according  to  his  recollection  the  ends  were  at. 
least  twenty  rods  apart.  This  would  mean  that  no  earth  was  thrown  up  round 
the  curve  formed  by  the  natural  hollow  facing  the  east. 

The  sink-holes  referred  to  form  the  chief  feature  within  the  line  of  banks. 
The  larger  one  towards  the  north-east  is  at  present  eighty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  middle  is  seven  feet  deep,  the  other  one  is  only  seventy  feet  in  diameter  and 
five  feet  deep.  These  holes  are  said  to  have  been  fully  twelve  feet  in  depth  when 
the  land  was  “ in  bush,”  but  for  many  years  attempts  have  been  made  with  the 
plough,  to  fill  them  up. 

A pond  known  as  Whittaker’s  Lake  is  not  far  distant,  and  from  this  source,, 
as  well  as  from  Kettle  Creek,  its  outlet,  pike,  bass  and  perch  were  easily  procur- 
able. Only  five  miles  away  the  river  Thames  flows.  Beaver  dams  are  said  to  have 
been  numerous  on  the  smaller  streams  running  into  Kettle  Creek.  Wild  turkeys. 
Were  no  doubt  plentiful,  and  the  woods  yielded  stores  of  plums,  butternuts,  wal- 
nuts and  hickory  nuts.  Five  miles  off  there  is  a marsh  that  still  yields  large 
quantities  of  huckleberries. 

In  the  woods  that  stand  adjoining  this  earthwork,  on  Mr.  Jackson’s  farm 
there  are  many  ash-beds,  and  in  a few  places  graves  seem  to  have  been  made. 

It  affords  great  pleasure  to  know  that  all  that  remains  of  this  somewhat 
extensive  earthwork  is  likely  to  be  kept  intact  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  intelligent 
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proprietor  of  the  farm.  To  himself  and  the  various  members  of  the  family  thanks 
are  hereby  presented  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  by  them.  The  season  was 
a busy  one  when  the  place  was  examined,  but  Mr.  Jackson  devoted  much  time 
to  going  over  the  ground  for  a considerable  distance  round  the  “ fort,”  and  made 
many  openings  in  the  soil,  both  to  show  where  he  knew  ash-beds  existed  and  to 
discover  others. 

It  is  in  this  section  of  the  Province  that  the  largest  number  of  such  earth- 
works are  known  to  exist.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are,  or  have  been, 
others  in  adjoining  townships.  We  know  of  several  in  the  township  of  Malahide, 
county  of  Elgin,  and  not  far  away  is  the  famous  double  embanked  works  of 
Southwold,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  acquired  by  the  municipal  authorities 
to  be  held  as  public  property.  Farther  west  still  we  may  expect  to  hear  of 
similar  structures,  to  search  lor  and  examine  which  should  be  part  of  next  years 
work. 


In  connection  with  the  Southwold  works  it  should  be  mentioned  that  since 
they  were  described  in  one  of  our  reports,  the  ground  has  been  surveyed  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Campbell,  C.E.,  who  very  kindly  presented  the  museum  with  an  accurate 
plan  from  which  a plaster  model  has  been  constructed.  The  untimely  death  of 
Mr.  Chester  Henderson,  who  owned  the  farm  on  which  the  earthworks  are  situ- 
ated, may  cause  delay  in  steps  being  taken  to  secure  the  few  acres  required,  but 
the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Elgin  Historical  Society  may  be  depended  upon  to 
do  everything  possible  by  way  of  attaining  this  object. 


SHALLOW  PITS. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  former  reports  to  the  occurrence  of  rows  of 
shallow  pits,  similar  to  those  on  Mr.  Wood’s  farm  in  London  township.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  these  is  in  the  township  of  Bexley,  a few  miles 
from  Victoria  Road  station.  These  were  examined  last  summer  by  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Laidlaw  and  myself,  but  we  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  use.  That  they  are  of  artilical  formation  is  undoubted — their 
situation,  proximity  and  arrangement  make  this  perfectly  clear.  Like  those  on 
Mr.  Wood’s  farm,  they  are  close  to  a village  site,  they  are  within  a few  feet  of 
each  other,  and  appear  to  form  a group  of  rows.  We  opened  several  of  them  to 
a depth  of  ten  feet,  or  until  the  undisturbed  soil  was  reached,  but  in  no  case  was 
there  anything  to  indicate  a purpose  in  making  such  pits.  The  absence  of  char- 
coal and  ashes  gave  no  color  to  the  supposition  that  they  had  been  fireplaces, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  were  used  as  caches  for  corn. 

To  refer  to  them  as  rifle  pits  is  too  absurd,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  so  to  regard 
them  as  having  been  employed  for  purposes  of  ambush  at  a time  when  the  whole 
of  the  country  was  forest-clad,  and  such  an  artificial  method  of  forming  hiding- 
places  was  wholly  unnecessary. 

Had  they  been  connected  with  posts  forming  an  enclosure,  they  would  not 
now  appear  as  depressions,  and  they  certainly  were  not  graves,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  total  absence  of  anything  to  indicate  such  a purpose. 

In  the  present  exceedingly  rough  condition  of  the  ground,  covered  as  it  is 
with  fallen  timber  and  considerable  undergrowth,  it  is  impossible  even  to  count 
the  number  of  pits,  far  less  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  regarding  their  arrange- 
ment, as  it  relates  to  the  whole  of  the  area  they  occupy.  So  far  as  we  could  form 
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any  estimate  at  all,  there  are  not  fewer  than  fifty  of  these  hollows.  Within  a 
hundred  yards  of  them  flows  an  important  branch  of  the  Talbot  river. 

MUD  LAKE  EMBANKMENT. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  McEwen,  lot  15,  concession  11,  Drummond  town- 
ship, Lanark  county,  a peculiarly  artificial  looking  bank,  several  hundred  yards 
in  length,  extends  along  the  edge  of  Mud  Lake,  turning  inland  towards  the 
southern  end.  While  the  appearance  of  this  bank  as  a whole  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  of  human  origin  ; when  examined  in  detail,  superficially,  it  seems 
to  be  of  natural  formation.  On  the  one  hand  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  possible  advantage  in  the  artificial  construction  of  an  embankment  at  this 
place,  while  on  the  other,  the  configuration  of  the  adjacent  land  makes  it  difficult 
to  supply  a geological  reason  for  the  existence  of  so  long  and  sharply  defined  a 
reef.  Some  openings  should  be  made  to  ascertain  how  it  is  put  together. 

OSSUARIES. 

The  presence  of  a bone-pit,  or  communal  grave,  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  sufficient  proof  that  the  district  was  within  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Hurons,  but  the  fact  that  examples  of  ossuary  sepulture  are  found  so  far  away  as 
Manvers,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  twenty-four  miles  south-east  of  Lake 
Simcoe  gives  rise  to  one  or  two  queries.  Was  this  within  the  limit  of  the  Huron 
country  ? Or,  was  it  only  occupied  by  some  offshoot  of  these  people  ? Or  was 
this  method  of  burial  adopted  by  a neighboring  people  ? Or  had  this  been  a 
place  of  sojourn  by  the  Hurons  on  their  way  towards  the  other  side  of  Lake 
Simcoe  ? 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  presence  of  ossuaries 
in  this  part  of  the  country  is  exceptional,  although  it  is  now  known  that  there  are 
at  leasf  two — one  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Syer,  and  the  other  on  lot  18,  concession  8, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Fallis. 

o o 

Having  learned  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Perry  of  the  one  on  Mr.  Syer’s  farm,  and 
having  received  permission  from  the  owner  to  open  the  pit,  I was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Messrs.  A.  and  A.  B.  Clifford  for  that  purpose.  Unlike 
most  ossuaries  in  the  Huron  country  proper,  this  one  is  on  comparatively  low 
ground. 

Before  being  opened  it  presented  a rather  unusually  deep  depression  of  nearly 
three  feet,  and  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  almost  circular.  Portions  of  it  have  been 
tampered  with  at  intervals  during  many  years,  but  no  thorough  examination  of 
it  was  ever  made.  As  the  conditions  seemed  favorable,  notwithstanding  former 
openings,  it  was  resolved  to  clean  it  out  thoroughly.  Two  feet  below  the  surface 
bones  were  reached  in  the  undisturbed  part  of  the  pit,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
struck  at  a depth  of  six  feet  in  the  centre.  Approaching  the  sides,  the  bottom 
rose  gradually  until  it  was  not  more  than  five  feet  deep.  It  was  a matter  of 
impossibility  to  make  any  exact  reckoning  of  the  number  of  skeletons  contained 
here,  but  it  could  not  have  been  far  short  of  six  hundred,  taking  the  skulls  as  a 
basis,  although  in  most  instances  these  had  fallen  to  pieces.  They  were  placed 
in  groups  of  from  four,  to  six  or  seven,  both  above  and  below  the  other  bones 
without  any  reference  to  order,  so  far  as  could  be  seen.  The  limb  bones  appeared 
to  have  been  in  bundles,  from  the  way  they  lay  across  each  other,  and  I was  able 
to  secure  three  such  bundles  just  as  they  were  originally  deposited,  but  of  course 
whatever  had  been  used  to  tie  them  together  was  wholly  decayed.  Ribs,  vertebrae 
-and  small  bones  generally,  appeared  in  confused  masses,  but  this  may  have  been 
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brought  about  by  disturbance  consequent  on  the  subsidence  of  the  soil  This 
ossuary  was  wholly  barren  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  relics.  Not  a flake  of  a. 
flint,  nor  a fragment  of  pottery  was  seen  during  the  two  days  engaged  in  the 
work  of  opening.  We  were,  however,  amply  rewarded  by  procuring  fifty-seven 
very  good  crania,  many  of  them  showing  wormian  bones. 

The  soil  in  which  this  pit  was  dug  is  a rich  sandy  loam.  A village  site 
may  be  traced  in  a field  only  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  grave. 

Th  ossuary,  some  five  or  six  miles  further  east,  on  Mr.  Fallis’s  farm,  occu- 
pied a position  more  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  the  Hurons  in  selecting 
such  burial  places,  as  it  is  on  one  of  the  highest  points  in  a hilly  part  of  the 
township,  Rain  prevented  us  from  going  very  far  with  the  work  of  opening,  but 
in  any  event  the  appearances  indicated  frequent  disturbance,  and  we  were 
informed  that  there  was  not  the  least  likelihood  of  getting  even  a whole  skull. 

The  most  important  feature  connected  with  this  ossuary  is  the  fact  of  its, 
position  so  far  east,  and  to  be  able  to  record  this  alone,  is  of  some  value.* 


A small  ossuary  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Bowman  on  his  farm, 
lot  72  concession  2,  township  of  Flos,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  McClinton  of  Elmvale, 
who  kindly  accompanied  me  to  this  place,  and  otherwise  extended  many  courte- 
sies, on  seeing  all  the  bones  that  had  been  carefully  removed  by  Mr.  Bowman,, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  burial  place  had  contained  the  remains  of  about 
twenty-five  persons.  Most  of  the  skulls  and  many  of  the  other  bones  were  in  a 
fragmentary  condition,  but  five  very  good  specimens  of  the  former,  and  three 
somewhat  imperfect,  besides  numerous  specimens  of  the  latter,  chiefly  of  the  limbs 
have  been  added  to  our  collection  from  this  place.  That  the  burial  was  of  post- 
European  date  was  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  along  with  the  remains  were  found 
six  iron  tomahawks  of  French  make,  a small  copper  pot,  or  kettle,  very  much 
decayed,  and  four  brass  finger-rings,  bearing  on  the  seal  the  letters  I.  H.  S. 
identical  in  pattern  with  one  presented  to  us  from  another  grave  in  Simcoe,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Laboreau,  of  Penetanguishene,  in  1887. 

Besides  these  there  were  seventeen  small  discoidal,  wampum  beads  and 
twenty-eight  of  the  much  rarer  variety,  formerly  known  in  some  of  the  Atlantia 
states  as  “ runtee”  ; they  are  roughly  quadrangular  in  form,  from  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  (i.e.,  measured  inline  with  the  hole,  which 
is  bored  edgewise)  and  the  width  of  most  of  them  is  about  a third  less  than  their 
length,  but  some  are  almost  square,  and  one  is  wider  across  the  hole  than  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  thickness  too,  varies  very  much — from  three-sixteenths 
to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the 
original  irregularities  of  the  shell  single  specimens  are  not  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. The  foregoing  particulars  are  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
in  all  probability  these  were  made  by  the  natives,  for  it  is  well  known  that  at 
Hakensack,  New  Jersey;  Albany,  New  York;  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  wampum  was 
manufactured  in  immense  quantities  by  the  Dutch. 

All  the  material  from  this  ossuary,  except  the  brass  finger-rings  are  now  in 
our  cases. 

REPORTED  STONE  CHANNELS. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  at  certain  places  along  the  banks  of  the  River 
Mississippi  where  it  flows  through  Drummond  township,  there  are  graves  a short 

* Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter  writes  to  me  that  he  has  heard  of  one  in  Harvey  township,  Peterboro’,  north-east 
of  Man  vers. 


distance  from  the  water’s  edge,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  narrow  tunnels 
or  passages  made  of  stone.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Beeman  and  myself  spent 
a day  in  searching  ineffectually  for  even  one  such  grave.  A farmer  who  was 
thought  to  know  all  about  these  peculiarly  constructed  graves  took  us  some  dis- 
tance in  a canoe  to  point  out  where  a few  of  them  might  be  seen,  but  the  places 
bore  no  resemblance  to  graves.,  and  the  tunnels  were  not  visible. 

Last  summer  at  Innisville,  in  this  township,  we  met  Mr.  George  Code,  one  of 
the  oldest  settlers,  who  assured  us  that  about  thirty-five  years  ago  when  excava- 
tions were  being  made  for  the  foundation  of  a house,  a drain-fike  structure  of 
cobble-stones  was  found  to  run  towards  the  Mississippi'  for  a distance  of  more 
than  fifty  feet.  The  channel,  he  stated,  was  about  a foot  square,  and  the  work  of 
construction  was  roughly  performed,  the  drain  being  neither  straight,  nor  uniform 
as  to  grade.  At  one  point,  he  said,  it  passed  under  a pine  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  where  it  reached  the  river  the  mouth  of  it  was  covered  with  a large  flat 
stone.  He  also  informed  us  that  a similar  passage  was  found  a short  distance 
farther  down  the  river.  No  traces  of  these  now  exist. 

SUPPOSED  STONE  WALL. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Armitage,  lot  14,  concession  4,  township  of 
Biddulph,  Middlesex  county,  there  is  what  looks  like  the  foundation  of  a rough 
stone  wall.  Mr.  Wm.  Mathesonand  myself  examined  this  very  superficially.  Mr. 
Armitage  says  it  was  there  when  the  land  was  settled,  but  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  its  origin.  A deep  hole,  that  may  have  been  a well  exists  near  by,  although 
now  partly  filled  up.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  a wall  artificially  put  together, 
it  will  probably  point  to  some  permanent  station  of  the  French  missionaries  pre- 
vious to  1650.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  settle  this,  by  making  a few  openings 
or  by  laying  the  whole  structure  bare  if  necessary.  In  view  of  the  work  on 
which  General  Clark  of  Auburn,  New  York,  has  for  so  many  years  been  engaged, 
namely,  the  preparation  of  a map  of  Ontario  marking  the  sites  of  Indian  towns  or 
villages  mentioned  in  the  early  French  records,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  say  whether  any  outpost  had  ever  been  established  at  this  point. 


To  the  Canadian  historian,  General  Clark’s  work  along  this  and  some  other 
lines  must  prove  invaluable.  Hitherto,  the  exact  situation  of  nearly  every  place 
mentioned  in  early  documents  has  been  mainly  or  altogether  a matter  of  con- 
jecture, and  opinions  of  writers  have  differed  so  seriously  as  in  some  instances  to 
be  flatly  contradictory  of  each  other.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  that  where  so 
much  confusion  is  possible  among  authorities,  the  casual  student  must  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  read  to  the  best  advantage.  The  missionaries  were  not 
concerned  to  take  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude — they  simply  state  that 
they  travelled  so  many  days  or  hours,  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  reached  a town 
known  as  so-and-so.  With  such  meagre  data  it  would  seem  out  of  the  question 
to  arrive  at  indisputably  definite  determinations,  and  such  evidently  has  been  the 
feeling  of  all  who  have  hitherto  approached  the  subject — even  Dr.  Parkman’s 
delightfully  written  narratives  afford  scarcely  any  assistance  by  way  of  enabling 
us  to  place  our  finger  on,  or  even  very  close  to,  particular  spots,  with  the  remark, 
“ Here  was  such  and  such  a town.” 

It  has  remained  for  General  Clark  to  grapple  with  this  subject  by  severely 
critical  methods,  and  after  many  years  of  devotion  to  the  close  comparison  of  all 
existing  records,  and  copies  or  originals  of  numerous  early  maps,  to  reach  conclu- 
sions which  he  hopes  will  go  far  towards  placing  our  knowledge  on  a sound  basis. 
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ROCK  PAINTINGS,  OR  PETROGRAPHS. 

In  the  evolution  of  alphabetic  forms,  or  forms  representing  elementary 
sounds,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  concede  that  picture-drawing  succeeded  sign-language. 
A tremulous,  horizontal  motion  of  the  hand  to  indicate  water,  would  suggest  a 
zig-zag  line  as  an  equivalent  pictograph— -objects  of  all  kinds,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial were  employed,  first  literally , if  we  may  use  the  expression  here,  and  after- 
wards, to  some  extent,  figuratively.  Conventionalization  soon  followed,  and 
what  at  best  were  only  poor  imitations  became  much  abbreviated ; the  human 
form  lost  nearly  all  its  original  semblance,  to  appear  only  as  a forked  T-like 
figure,  and  beasts  and  birds  were  reduced  to  mere  footprints.  In  Mexico,  the 
rebus  and  phonetic  stage  was  reached  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was  possible  by 
means  of  the  characters  employed  to  write  a connected,  grammatical  narrative. 
But  neither  the  Algonkian  nor  Huron-Iroquoian  people  who  occupied  this  lati- 
tude, attained  to  so  much  excellence  in  recording  thought — they  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  pictograph  stage  ; at  least  they  had  not  so  advanced  when  the  white 
man’s  advent  precluded  further  development,  by  bringing  about  a condition  of 
things  that  obviated  any  necessity  for  it,  or  by  introducing  disturbing  elements 
tending  rather  to  confirm  the  natives  in  traditional  customs  and  practices,  than  to 
stimulate  or  encourage  them  to  possible  progress  in  this  direction.  It  is  needless 
to  discuss  the  likelihood  of  our  aborigines  reaching  an  alphabetic  form  had  they 
been  left  to  themselves,  all  that  now  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  they  did  take 
one  or  two  steps  in  that  direction,  and  the  examples  they  have  left  us  of  their 
pictographic  art  are,  confessedly,  among  the  best  illustrations  the  world  affords  of 
those  primitive  conceptions,  which,  everywhere  and  always  much  alike,  have,  in 
favorable  circumstances,  led  to  the  achievement  of  what  we  call  Literature. 

So  important  is  the  subject  of  Indian  picture-writing  regarded  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  that  Director,  Major  J.  W.  Powell  has  devoted  to  it 
the  whole  of  the  eight  hundred  page  volume  issued  in  1893.  The  author,  Col. 
Garrick  Mallery  may  here  be  quoted  as  to  the  importance  of  the  study  : — 

lC  The  importance  of  the  study  of  picture-writing  depends  partly  upon  the 
result  of  its  examination  as  a place  in  the  evolution  of  human  culture.  As  the 
invention  of  alphabetic  writing  is  admitted  to  be  the  great  step  marking  the 
change  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  the  history  of  its  earlier  development  must 
be  valuable.  It  is  inferred  from  internal  evidence,  though  not  specifically  re- 
ported in  history,  that  picture-writing  preceded  and  generated  the  graphic  sys- 
tems of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  China,  but  in  America,  especially  in  North  America, 
its  use  is  still  current.  It  can  be  studied  here  without  any  requirement  of  in- 
ference or  hypothesis,  in  actual  existence  as  applied  to  records  and  communications. 
Furthermore,  the  commencement  of  its  evolution  into  signs  of  sound  is  apparent 
in  the  Aztec  and  Maya  characters,  in  which  transition  stage  it  was  arrested  by 
foreign  conquest.  The  earliest  lessons  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  culture  in 
this  important  branch  of  investigation  may,  therefore,  be  best  learned  from  the 
western  hemisphere.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed  that  picture-writing 
is  found  in  sustained  vigor  on  the  same  continent  where  sign-language  has  pre- 
vailed and  has  continued  in  active  operation  to  an  extent  historically  unknown 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  modts  of  expression,  i,e.,  transient  and 
permanent  thought  writing,  are  so  correlated  in  their  origin  and  development  that 
neither  can  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  without  including  the  other.  Un- 
acquainted with  these  facts,  but  influenced  by  an  assumption  that  America  must 
have  been  populated  from  the  eastern  hemisphere,  so  ne  enter  prising  persons  have 
found  or  manufactured  American  inscriptions  composed  of  characters  which  may 
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be  tortured  into  identity  with  some  of  the  Eurasian  alphabets  or  syllabaries,  but 
which  sometimes  surest  letters  of  indigenous  invention.  * * * 

When  a system  of  ideographic  gesture-signs  prevailed  and  at  the  same  time 
any  form  of  artistic  representation,  however  made,  existed,  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  delineations  of  the  former  would  appear  in  the  latter.  It  is  but  one  and 
an  easy  step  to  fasten  upon  bark,  skins,  or  rocks  the  evanescent  air-pictures  that 
still  in  pigments  or  carvings  preserve  their  ideography  or  conventionalism  in  their 
original  outlines.  ****** 

The  execution  of  the  drawings,  of  which  the  several  forms  of  picture-writing 
are  composed,  often  exhibits  the  first  crude  efforts  of  graphic  art,  and  their  study 
in  that  relation  is  of  value. 

When  pictures  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  writing,  the  conception 
intended  to  be  presented  is  generally  analyzed  and  only  its  most  essential  points 
are  indicated,  with  the  result  that  the  characters  where  frequently  repeated  be- 
come conventional,  and  in  their  later  form  cease  to  be  recognizable  as  objective 
portraitures.  This  exhibition  of  conventionalizing  has  its  own  historic  import. 

It  is  not  probable  that  much  valuable  information  will  ever  be  obtained  from 
ancient  rock  carvings  or  paintings,  but  they  are  important  as  indications  of  the 
grades  of  culture  reached  by  their  authors,  and  of  the  subjects  which  interested 
those  authors.  ****** 

Some  portions  of  these  pictures  can  be  interpreted.  With  regard  to  others 
which  are  not  yet  interpreted  and  perhaps  never  can  be,  it  is  nevertheless  useful 
to  gather  for  synoptic  study  and  comparison  a large  number  of  their  forms  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  * * * * Indications  of  priscan  habitat  and  mig- 

rations may  sometimes  be  gained  from  the  general  style  or  type  of  the  drawings 
and  sculptures,  which  may  be  divided  into  groups,  although  the  influence  of  the 
environing  material  must  always  be  considered.”* 

A little  further  on  in  the  volume  already  quoted  (pp.  34-35),  Col.  Mallery 
says : — “ It  must  be  admitted  that  no  hermeneutic  key  has  been  discovered,  appli- 
cable to  American  pictographs,  whether  ancient  on  stone,  or  modern  on  bark, 
skins,  linen,  or  paper.  Nor  has  any  such  key  been  found  which  unlocks  the 
petroglyphs  of  any  other  people.  Symbolism  was  of  individual  origin,  and  was 
soon  variously  obscured  by  conventionalizing  ; therefore  it  requires  separate  study 
in  every  region.  No  interpreting  laws  of  general  application  to  petroglyphs  so 
far  appear,  although  types  and  tendencies  can  be  classified.  It  was  hoped  that 
in  some  lands  petroglyphs  might  tell  of  the  characters  and  histories  of  extinct  or 
emigrated  peoples,  but  it  now  seems  that  knowledge  of  the  people  who  were  the 
makers  of  the  petroglyphs  is  necessary  to  any  clear  understanding  of  their  work. 
The  fanciful  hypotheses  which  have  been  formed  without  corroboration,  wholly 
from  such  works  as  remain,  are  now  generally  discarded.  * 

Rock-carving,  or  picture-writing  on  rocks,  is  so  old  among  American  tribes 
as  to  have  acquired  a nomenclature.  The  following  general  remarks  of  School- 
craft are  of  some  value,  though  they  apply  only  with  accuracy  to  the  Ojibway, 
and  are  tinctured  with  a fondness  for  the  mysterious : — 

‘For  their  pictographic  devices  the  North  American  Indians  have  two  terms> 
namely,  KeJceewin,  or  such  things  as  are  generally  understood  by  the  tribe,  and 
Kekeenowin,  or  teachings  of  the  medas,  or  priests,  and  jossakeeds,  or  prophets. 
The  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  chiefly  confined  to  persons  who  are  versed  in  their 

* Picture-writing  of  the  American  Indians  by  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  pp.  26-28.  Tenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  for  1888-’89.  Washington,  1893. 
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system  of  magic  medicine,  or  their  religion,  and  may  be  deemed  hieratic.  The 
former  consists  of  the  common  figurative  signs,  such  as  are  employed  at  places  of 
sepulture,  or  by  hunting  or  travelling  parties.  It  is  also  employed  in  the 
muzzinabiks,  or  rock  writings.  Many  of  the  figures  are  common  to  both,  and 
are  seen  in  the  drawings  generally ; but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  results 
from  the  figure  alphabet  being  precisely  the  same  in  both,  while  the  devices  of 
the  nugamoons  or  medicine,  wabino  hunting  and  war  songs  are  known  solely  to 
the  initiates  who  have  learned  them,  and  who  always  pay  high  to  the  native 
professors  for  this  knowledge.’  ” 

As  between  the  peoples  who  have  occupied  this  portion  of  the  continent — 
Huron-Iroquois  and  Algonkins — the  pictographic  art  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
most  favor  with  the  latter.  In  almost  every  area  known  to  have  been  occupied 
by  Indians  of  this  stock,  numerous  examples  of  petroglyphs  and  petrographs  are 
on  record,  while  in  the  territory  held  by  the  former  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind 
exists  that  may  be  declared  authoritatively  Iroquoian.  Among  Algonkins,  the 
Ojibwas  exhibited  a fondness  for  recording  important  events  on  stone,  bark  and 
skin,  and  consequently  they  attained  to  a higher  excellence  in  pictography  than 
was  reached  by  some  others  of  the  same  great  division. 

Hovering  for  centuries,  probably,  so  far  as  Ontario  was  concerned,  near  the 
northern  limit  of  what,  for  the  time  being,  the  Iroquois  may  have  been  pleased  to 
regard  as  their  own  territory,  and  being,  we  may  assume,  most  of  the  time  either 
on  the  offensive  or  defensive  with  respect  to  their  more  southern  neighbors, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  Ojibwas  in  this  part  of  the  country  found 
many  events  worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  finger  and  paint-pot  of  the  tribal 
artist-historian  on  the  rocky  cliffs  that  present  themselves  so  frequently  through- 
out the  region  they  held.  In  the  course  of  time,  some,  perhaps  most  of  such  records, 
have  disappeared  ; indeed  the  wonder  is  that  any  exist  at  all,  for  the  pigment  was 
probably  tempered  with  water  only,  but  even  though  oil  had  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  lapse  of  no  more  than  a century  of  exposure  to  the  elements  is  a 
severe  test  of  color  permanency.  In  every  part  of  the  world  red  was  the  color 
most  commonly  employed  in  rock  paintings,  and  the  Indian  of  Ontario  used  for 
his  work,  hematite,  one  of  the  most  durable  pigments  known. 

ROCK  PAINTINGS  AT  LAKE  MASSANOG. 

Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  few  places  within  a hundred  miles 
or  more  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  were  unvisited 
by  the  Iroquois  in  the  course  of  their  hunting  expeditions  and  their  vengeful 
raids,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  held  permanent  sway  for  more  than 
half  of  that  distance  beyond  the  shore,  from  the  county  of  Hastings  eastwards  to 
the  Ottawa.  Even  such  simple  agricultural  operations  as  they  carried  on  were 
likely  to  meet  with  more  success  to  the  south  of  this  limit  than  northwards,  but 
perhaps  the  chief  reason  they  had  for  establishing  their  “towns  ” and  “castles  ” (as 
the  old  writers  called  these  habitations)  in  territory  adjacent  to  the  large  lake  and 
river,  was  the  facility  thus  afforded  to  their  movements  by  the  water.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  clear  that  the  eastern  interior  of  Ontario  has  been  occupied  by  a people 
not  Iroquois,  or  Huron-Iroquois,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  dissimilarity 
that  exists  between  the  relics  found  in  this  part  of  the  province,  and  those  that 
are  known  to  be  of  Iroquoian  origin.  Speaking  broadly,  there  is  a tinge  of  Innuit 
influence  perceptible  in  some  of  the  material  found,  that  is  not  observable  farther 
south  or  west.  The  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Ottawa  to  Peter- 
borough, and  of  the  Midland  Railway  from  Peterborough  to  Penetanguishcne, 
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may  be  assumed  to  mark  roughly  the  northern  limit  of  Huron-Iroquois  influence 
For  most  of  the  distance  traversed  by  the  former  railway  through  the  counties  of, 
Addington  and  Frontenac  the  surface  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  rocky,  forming 
to  some  extent  a natural  barrier  between  the  fertile  south,  and  numerous  com- 
paratively fertile  stretches  to  the  north.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  likely  the  Iroquois 
found  many  inducements  to  proceed,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Algonkins 
frequently  penetrated  far  beyond  it  co  the  south.  Across  the  townships  of  Kaladar 
and  Kennebec  this  feature  of  the  topography  is  strongly  marked,  and  the  rocky 
heights  here  attain  to  the  dignity  of  being  styled  the  “ Bald  Mountains.”  About 
twelve  miles  due-north  of  Kaladar  station,  and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  by  a road 
which  is  anything  but  straight,  the  southern  end  of  a long  and  narrow  lake, 
known  as  Massanog  ,*  may  be  reached.  Lake  Massanog  stretches  in  a northerly 
direction  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  township  of  Barrie  into  the  town- 
ship of  Abinger,  a distance  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  The  lower  end, 
called  the  Little  Massanog,  about  four  miles  long,  is  almost  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  by  a tongue  of  land  extending  from  the  western  shore  until  it  comes  within 
about  nine  yards  of  the  rocks  that  form  the  eastern  side.  Beyond  these 
“ narrows  ” the  lake  stretches  north  by  west,  until,  as  already  mentioned,  it  passes 
into  Abinger. 

For  fully  two  miles  south  of  the  narrows,  and  to  quite  as  great  a distance 
beyond  them,  towards  the  north,  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Massanog  is  a precipit- 
ous wall  of  primary  rock,  rising  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and  eighty  or  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  lake  level.  The  whole  mass  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  up  by  a force  acting  from  the  north  until  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  now 
almost  exactly  forty-five  degrees. 

Our  information  was  to  the  effect  that  certain  artificial  markings  or  paint- 
ings existed  on  the  face  of  these  rocks,  north  of  the  narrows,  and  the  canoes  of 
our  party  were  accordingly  headed  thither.  Warned  by  many  disappointing 
experiences,  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  real  rock  paintings  was  very  weak.  I 
was  prepared  to  see  streaks  and  stains,  the  result  of  oxidization,  but  no  work  of 
human  agency,  although  I had  heard  of  such  at  this  place  many  times  during  the 
last  twenty  years.-!*  It  did  not,  however,  take  long  to  convince  even  the  most 
cautious,  or  the  most  skeptical  that  the  markings  here  were  the  work  of  man,  and 
of  savage  man.  On  nearly  every  available  bit  of  smooth  surface  were  traces  of  a 
red  pigment.  In  a large  number  of  instances  these  had  become  too  indistinct  to 
follow,  but  others  were  tolerably  plain,  either  in  part  or  as  a whole.  The  work 
was  done  in  a dull  red  color,  probably  hematite,  the  faded  appearance  of  which 
did  not  contrast  very  strongly  with  the  dingy  brown  of  the  rock  itself,  but  in  a 
few  sheltered  places  the  outlines  came  out  more  sharply,  both  because  the  color 
was  brighter,  and  the  rock  was  less  weather-stained. 

Dr.  Beeman  was  provided  with  n camera,  but,  notwithstanding  that  the  day 
was  bright,  and  the  water  mirror-like,  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory 
pictures  of  the  markings,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  contrast  between 
the  natural  and  artificial  colors,  even  when  these  were  distinct  enough  to  the  eye. 

Anticipating  possible  non-success  in  this  line  we  took  the  precaution  to 
make  sketches  in  pencil,  measuring  the  various  parts  of  the  designs  as  well  as  we 
could  from  the  boat,  for  it  was  impossible  to  land  anywhere,  the  rocks  rising 

*Also  Masaanaw,  Mazanog,  Missinog,  Mishenog,  Missinoque,  Michenog,  and  Mitchenoug. 

fit  was  chiefly  on  account  of  a recent  visit  made  to  this  place  by  Messrs.  W.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Lanark, 
and  R.  J Drummond,  of  Perth,  that  our  expedition  was  undertaken.  These  gentlemen  on  their  return 
expressed  themselves  to  the  effect  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  relative  to  the  artificial  character  of  the 
drawings  or  markings  made  on  the  Massanog  rocks. 
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sheer  from  the  water’s  edge.*  This,  however,  presented  the  advantage  of  allow- 
ing us  to  make  a close  and  critical  examination  of  the  paintings,  which,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustrations,  are  chiefly,  perhaps  altogether, 
mnemonic  signs,  coming  under  the  head  of  “ notices,  ” according  to  Col.  Mallery’s 
classification.  The  drawings  or  paintings,  as  they  are  called,  begin  about  a mile 
from  the  Narrows,  as  we  sail  northwards,  and  appear  at  intervals  for  fully 
another  mile  ; the  places  selected  for  the  work  being  those  that  presented  the 
smoothest  surface,  irrespective  of  the  direction  in  which  they  faced.  The  draw- 
ings were  grouped  in  these  places  as  shown  by  the  numbers  in  the  illustration, 
but  each  group  was  so  far  from  any  other  that  there  was  no  probability  of  a 
connection,  so  far  as  import  is  concerned.  In  no  place  was  there  any  appearance  of 
painting  at  heights  beyond  reach  from  a canoe  or  from  the  ice,  as  they  were  seldom 
more  than  seven  feet  above  the  water,  and  reached  as  low  as  within  two  feet  of  it. 

The  markings  or  drawing  were  in  bands,  or  broad  stripes  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  width.  Sometimes  it  was  with  difficulty  that  even  the  direction  of  a 
line  could  be  followed  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  nothing  was  placed  on 
paper  until  the  rock  had  been  scrutinized  by  five  or  six  pair  of  eyes,  viewing 
the  figures  at  different  angles  and  at  various  distances.  Some  of  the  more 
weathered  outlines  showed  most  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  a yard  or  two 
away,  e.  g.,  figs.  27,  28,  34  and  38,  plate  II.,  but  the  brighter  ones  presented  no 
difficulty  at  any  reasonable  distance. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  was  exercised,  those  who  know 
how  easy  it  is  for  error  to  creep  in  when  one  is  copying  indistinct  and  unknown 
characters,  will  readily  understand  that  other  persons  might,  in  doubtful  cases, 
give  figures  varying  in  some  degree  from  those  here  presented.  This  applies, 
more  particularly  to  figures  34  and  38,  which  are  so  grotesque  looking,  and  to 
figures  28,  33  and  36,  plate  II.,  resembling  lines  laid  down  by  a land  surveyor 
when  laying  out  town  lots.  One’s  imagination,  or  even  his  desire  to  see  some 
special  shape,  may  lead  him,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  to  give  aline  a twist  or  a 
turn  that  another  might  reverse,  or  perhaps  not  observe  at  all.  Then,  too,  the 
position  of  the  observer,  the  time  of  day,  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  all 
affect,  to  some  extent,  the  appearance  of  much  weathered  and  correspondingly 
indistinct  tracings  on  a sombre  colored  rock  surface.  So  much  is  this  case  that 
even  the  same  observer  on  two  or  more  occasions  might  produce  so-called  copies 
wholly  dissimilar  from  each  other,  and  all  unlike  the  work  of  another  copyist.. 
In  the  instances  referred  to,  and,  possibly,  to  a slight  extent,  in  a few  others  not 
sharply  defined,  this  should  be  taken  into  account.  On  several  portions  of  the 
rocks  there  are  evidences  that  other  drawings  or  paintings  once  existed,  but  these 
are  nowso  nearly  obliterated  that  no  outline  can  be  followed.  In  many  cases  thelines,. 
although  not  sharply  marked,  are  yet  sufficiently  so  to  enable  anyone  to  dis- 
tinguish the  design.  This  is  especially  true  of  nearly  all  the  figures  on  plate  I.,, 
and  where  most  difficulty  existed  regarding  forms  shown  in  plate  II.,  the  blurred 
or  washed  out  portions  are  indicated  by  dots. 

The  series  of  parallel,  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines,  from  two  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length  were  probably  intended  for  numeration  purposes.  On  plate  L 
examples  of  these  are  shown  as  they  stand  dissociated  from  any  other  markings 
(figures  1 to  7 and  9),  while  on  plate  II.  records  of  this  kind  are  found  along  with 
some  that  cannot  be  so  classified.'!' 

* At  this  part  of  Lake  Massanog  the  water  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  feet  in  depth  within  a yard  of 
the  rocks. 

f It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  arrangement  here  shown  has  no  reference  to  their  position  on  th& 
rocks  for  two  miles  north  and  fully  half  as  far  south  of  the  Narrows.  AU  the  groups  are  given  as  they 
appear,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  one  of  them  had  any  reference  to  another.  I now  regret,  however* 
that  we  were  not;  careful  to  note  the  relative  positions  of  the  groups. 
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Figures  8,  10,*  11  and  12  look  like  direction  marks,  as  do  the  arrow-like 
drawings,  but  it  is  puzzling  to  decide  how  they  could  have  served  such  a purpose, 
painted  as  they  are  on  a perpendicular  surface.  Some  of  the  arrow  forms  may 
have  been  meant  to  represent  men,  as  may  also  have  the  upright  forked  crosses,, 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  to  be  the  practice  elsewhere  among  Indians. 
We  are  tolerably  safe  in  reading  the  figures  14  and  18  as  trees,  but  the  other 
drawings  on  this  plate  convey  no  meaning  to  us,  unless  we  deduce  from  figure  2d 
a suggestion  of  thunder  and  lightning,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  the  fence- 
like part  bears  to  clouds  from  which  rain  is  falling  j — but  this,  like  any  other 
guess,  may  be  far  astray. 

Figure  27,  plate  II.,  covers  the  largest  area  of  rock  surface.  Beyond  tho 
straight  lines,  the  longest  of  which  measures  two  feet,  nothing  is  clear,  but  be- 
neath these  is  a mass  of  blurred  and  half-faded  pigment,  which  at  a distance  of 
five  or  six  yards  suggests  a man  on  horseback,  but  this  is  quite  out  oi  the 
question,  unless  we  see  more  reason  to  assign  a comparatively  recmt  date  to  the 
petrographs.  Figure  28  forms  part  of  this  group,  but  has  been  placed  half  its 
own  width  too  low  in  the  plate  to  make  room  for  figure  29. 

In  the  latter  group  we  see  what  is  perhaps  meant  for  a human  figure.  The- 
lower  portion  is  indistinct,  but  close  behind,  a three-barred  symbol  is  quite  plain. 

Figure  30  should  be  nearly  perpendicular,  inclining  only  a few  degrees  to  the 
left,  and  resting  on  the  foot-like  projection. 

Figure  31  is  suggestive  of  a canoe,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that, 
one  is  represented  by  figure  35,  in  which  a man  is  standing.  In  the  position 
occupied  by  the  small  cross  above  this  canoe,  figure  12,  plate  I.,  should  be  under- 
stood, but  want  of  room  has  crowded  it  out  of  place. 

Figures  37  and  39  seem  to  tell  complete  stories.  In  the  former  we  have 
what  was  probably  intended  to  depict  a moose,  although,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  head  outline,  this  is  only  a matter  of  supposition.  The  smaller  animal  may 
be  a dog,  and  the  branching  upright  a tree,  but  beyond  this  we  cannot  even  guess. 
The  length  of  the  “ moose  ” is  a foot  and  a half,  and  of  the  “ dog”  five  inches. 
The  dotted  outline  to  indicate  the  head  of  the  larger  animal  is  almost  purely 
imaginary.  I have  seen  a hurried  sketch  made  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Drummond,  of  Perth, 
giving  the  head  a very  different  appearance,  and  Mr.  Drummond  is  an  excellent 
amateur  artist.  The  upright  lines  on  the  back  are  inexplicable. 

Figure  39  is  probably  intended  as  a hunting  event — the  canoe,  the  wolf,  or 
deer  and  the  turtle  completing  the  group,  although  the  last  mentioned  is  some- 
what indistinct.  But  for  the  length  of  its  tail  the  other  animal  might  be  taken 
for  a deer,  which  had  been  driven  into  the  water  by  the  men  in  the  canoe. 

The  last  figure  on  plate  II.  looks  like  that  of  a man,  but  it  is  somewhat 
obscure. 

The  dimensions  given  on  some  of  the  lines  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  proportions  of  these  Lake  Massanog,  muzzinabiks,  or  rock-paintings. 

* Referring  to  a western  Algonkian  tribe,  Col.  Mallery  says,  “The  cross  signifies,  I will  barter  or 
trade.  . . . Being  a drawing  of  the  gesture  sign  for  trade,  the  arms  being  interchanged  in  position.’' 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  for  1888-89,  p.  603. 

t Idem  pages,  700-701.  The  Objibwas  represented  clouds  as  arcs  of  a circle— hollow  side  down — 
from  which  descended  lines  to  indicate  rain.  On  a rough  rock  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  heavy  lines, 
to  bring  out  the  idea. 
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OTHER  ROCK  PAINTINGS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Morris  has  frequently  informed  me  of  paintings  on  the  shore  of 
another  lake  still  further  east  than  Massanog,  and  there  are  said  to  be  traces  of 
some  on  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a short  distance  below  Brockville.  Re- 
garding the  latter  I have  been  told  that  it  was  the  custom  of  some  Indians  within 
recent  years  to  visit  this  place  annually  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
drawings. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  in  the  volume  already  quoted  from,  writes  : “ Mr. 
Charles  Hallock  kindly  communicates  information  concerning  pictographs  on 
Nipigon  Ray,  (sic)  which  is  a large  lake  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  30  miles 
north-west  (sic)  of  Lake  Superior,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Nipigon  river. 
He  says  : ‘ The  pictographs  which  are  principally  of  men  and  animals,  occupy  a 
-zone  some  60  feet  long  and  5 feet  broad,  about  midway  of  the  face  of  the  rock  ; 
they  are  painted  in  blood-red  characters,  much  barker  than  the  color  of  the  cliff* 
itself.  ’ He  also  encloses  a letter  from  Mr.  Newton  Flanagan  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  an  extract  from  which  is  as  follows : 

‘ About  the  dimensions  of  the  red  rock  in  Nipigon  bay,  upon  which  appear 
the  Indian  painted  characters,  as  near  as  I can  give  you  at  present,  the  face  of 
rock  fronting  the  water  is  about  60  feet,  rising  to  a greater  height  as  it  runs 
inland.  The  width  along  the  water  is  something  like  900  yards,  depth  quite  a 
distance  inland.  The  pictures  are  from  10  to  15  or  perhaps  20  feet  above  the 
water  ; the  pictures  are  representations  of  human  figures.  Indians  in  canoes,  and 
of  wild  animals.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  painted  ages  ago,  by  what 
process  or  for  what  reason  I am  unable  to  tell  you,  nor  do  I know  how  the  paint 
is  made  indelible. 

As  far  as  I can  gather,  the  Indians  here  have  no  traditions  in  regard  to  these 
paintings,  which  I understand  occur  in  several  places  throughout  the  country, 
and  none  of  the  Indians  hereabouts  nowadays  practice  any  such  painting.  ” 

Owing  to  the  evident  confusion  in  these  paragraphs,  of  Nipigon  Lake  and 
Nipigon  Bay,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  the  statements  where  the  rock-paint- 
ings are,  but  assuming  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  officer  was  not  likely  to 
make  any  mistake  in  naming  the  Bay  as  the  place,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Peter  McKellar, 
of  Fort  William,  for  further  information,  as  there  are  few  men  better  acquainted 
than  he  is  with  all  the  local  features  in  that  part  of  the  province.  His  reply  is 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  unaware  of  anything  of  the  kind  existing  on  Nipigon  Bay. 
This,  however,  is  not  conclusive,  but  meanwhile  we  cannot  decide  where  to  locate 
the  paintings  referred  to. 

Still  further  west,  Mr.  A.  C.  Lawson,  formerly  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  has  described  an  instance  of  rock-carving  as  well  as  one  of  painting  in 
the  Lake  of-the- Woods.  The  former  occurs  on  the  south  side  of  an  island  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake.  Mr.  Lawson  comparing  the  inscription  marks  with 
the  glacial  grooves  on  the  same  rocks  concludes  that  considerable  antiquity  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  carvings.  On  another  island  known  to  the  Indians  as  Ka-ka- 
ki-wa-bic-min-nis  he  found  inscriptions  painted  in  ochre. 

As  there  are  doubtless  examples  of  rock -painting,  and  rock- carving  hitherto 
unreported  the  writer  will  feel  obliged  for  such  information  as  may  enable  him 
to  make  a list  of  these  occurrences.  Detailed  accounts,  accompanied  by  photo- 
graphs if  possible,  are  especially  desirable.  Where  carvings  exist  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  get  exact  copies  is  by  means  of  what  is  called  a 4 squeeze,  ’ that  is  to 
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say,  a sheet  of  thoroughly  damp,  coarse  brown  paper,  is  spread  over  the  surface  to 
be  copied,  and  there  held  accurately  in  place,  while  with  a brush  (a  good  shoe 
brush  will  do)  the  paper  is  gently  beaten  until  it  is  certain  that  every  portion  of 
it  conforms  to  the  face  of  the  stone.  Should  “breaks”  appear  in  the  paper,  they 
may  be  covered  with  patches  and  similarly  treated.  Two  or  three  damp  sheets 
may  be  added  in  succession,  with  or  without  paste  (preferably  with  paste  when 
convenient).  Let  this  remain  on  the  rock  until  it  becomes  dry.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  roll  the  sheets  into  small  compass  unless  the  markings  are 
very  coarse.  If  it  prove  needful  to  reduce  the  size,  cut  the  sheet  irregularly  as 
best  to  suit  the  markings,  and  there  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
pieces  afterwards. 

If  the  work  to  be  copied  be  a painting,  careful  drawings  should  be  made 
when  photographing  is  impossible,  and  query  marks  should  be  placed  where 
the  outline  is  obscure,  or  otherwise  doubtful.  In  such  cases  no  two  copyists 
would  be  likely  to  agree,  and  it  is  in  every  way  better  to  say  that  so-and-so  is 
not  clear,  than  to  imply  that  the  copy  is  accurate.  Dimensions  of  the  figures 
should  be  taken  in  such  a manner  that  they  will  assist  when  the  first  drawings 
are  being  more  carefully  copied  for  the  engraver. 

Lot,  concession  and  township  should  be  recorded,  and  as  many  topographical 
details  as  possible  should  be  noted,  with  everything  that  can  be  gathered  relative 
to  Indian  occupation,  date  of  settlement,  and  the  first  observance  of  the 
paintings. 

As  no  possible  good  result  can  follow  the  obliteration  or  destruction  of  such 
paintings  and  carvings  as  are  here  referred  to,  those  persons  on  whose  property 
they  exist  should  do  everything  possible  to  preserve  the  aboriginal  records.  The 
feelings  of  a common  hnmanity  alone  should  dictate  this  course,  aside  wholly 
from  the  interest  that  work  of  the  kind  possesses,  not  for  the  student  only,  but 
for  everyone  who  cares  to  cast  a thought  over  the  course  travelled  by  his  race, 
if  not  on  this  continent,  on  some  other  one;  for  those  who  have  gone  fastest  and 
farthest,  did  so  by  similar  stages  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  journey. 

LANARK  COUNTY. 

The  number  of  specimens  from  this  county  having  been  considerably  increased 
during  1895,  it  is  possible  to  mention  at  least  two  features  that  characterize 
them  as  a whole.  One  of  these  is  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  poorly 
finished  celts  or  hatchets.  Not  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  these  tools  possess  the 
finish  that  marks  implements  of  the  same  kind  found  iu  the  counties  that  lie  be- 
tween lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  although  they  are  but  little  inferior  to  specimens 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Toronto,  and  in  the  old  “Huron  country.” 
Most  of  the  eastern  celts  had  no  more  work  expended  on  them  than  was  barely  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  serve  their  purpose.  A good  cutting  edge  was  produced,  and 
beyond  this  no  trouble  was  taken  to  bring  the  tool  into  shape,  except  that  the 
corners  were  rubbed  down  a little,  and  unusually  rough  spots  were  subjected  to  a 
similar  process — this  was  all.  Some  were  designed  for  use  as  axes,  and  others  as 
adzes,  judging  from  the  amount  of  bevel  given  to  opposite  sides  of  the  cutting 
edge ; and  a degree  of  smoothness  on  the  corners  of  some  of  them,  about  half-way 
between  the  two  ends  is  suggestive  of  some  binding  material  having  been 
employed  to  fasten  the  tools  to  handles.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  many  of 
them  were  held  directly  in  the  hand.  If  employed  to  remove  charred  wood,  in 
the  course  of  shaping  canoes  for  example,  tools  of  this  kind  might  have  been 
quite  as  effectively  used  in  this  way  as  if  attached  to  a handle.  A few  of  those 
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that  approach  most  closely  in  form  to  the  western  type  are  much  weathered,  and 
thus  have  the  appearance  of  greater  age  than  the  rudely  made  specimens,  but 
their  present  condition  is  probably  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  stone,  a coarse 
granite,  some  varieties  of  which  disintegrate  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  the  rudely  formed  celts,  as  is  held  regarding  certain 
‘ dints/  that  they  are  “ rejects,”  or  that  they  are  only  partly  finished.  Everything 
leads  to  the  belief  that  they  were  as  complete  as  the  makers  intended  they  should 
"be — that,  in  fact,  the  toolmaker  had  no  desire  to  bestow  on  them  any  more  than 
barely  the  amount  of  labor  requisite  for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  whatever  that 
may  have  been.  In  other  words,  the  production  of  fine  axes  and  adzes  was  not 
a fad,  or  a whim — was  not  fashionable — among  the  people  who  long  ago  lived  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ottawa. 

That,  at  any  rate,  the  lack  of  symmetry  and  polish  on  the  celts  in  question  was 
not  due  to  a deficiency  of  taste  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  is  borne  out 
by  the  unusually  large  number  of  well-made  ‘ gouges  ’ produced  by  the  same 
people.  From  the  limited  area  in  which  Dr.  Beeman  has  had  to  carry  on  his 
work,  we  have  received  nearly  fifty  of  these  stone  implements,  and  many  of  them 
exhibit  traces  of  high  finish,  and  several  specimens  found  in  an  almost  perfect 
condition  are  marvellously  fine  results  of  aboriginal  industry.  One  of  these 
gouges  is  figured  and  described  elsewhere.  (Figure  61.) 

Nowhere  else  in  the  province  have  so  many  tools  of  this  kind  been  found 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  other  relics,  and  perhaps  the  Lanark  district  is 
unique  in  this  respect  so  far  as  the  whole  continent  is  concerned.  Some  of  these 
correspond  to  what  may  be  called  the  normal  type,  but  the  variations  are  numer- 
ous and  may  be  described  only  with  the  aid  of  illustrations.  Taken  altogether 
the  collection  of  gouges  from  this  section  is  remarkable. 

The  number  of  slate  gorgets  is  not  large,  but  is  sufficient  to  show  a similarity 
of  taste  between  the  people  who  resided  here  and  those  who  lived  farther  south  and 
west.  Pipes,  either  of  stone  or  of  clay,  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected, 
but  some  good  specimens  of  both  have  been  found.  Our  Lanark  collection  con- 
tains only  one  “ banner-stone,”  and  it  is  in  an  unfinished  state.  One  very  hand- 
some bird-amulet  is  all  the  district  has  yielded  of  this  type.  Flints  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  specimens  of  quartz  weapons  occur  more  frequently 
than  anywhere  else  in  Ontario.  Recently,  several  felsite  objects  have  been  found, 
and  considerable  interest  attaches  itself  to  these,  more  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
peculiarly  palaeolithic  appearance  than  because  of  the  unusual  selection  of  this 
material.  A larger  number  of  felsite  specimens  must  be  collected  before  it  will 
be  possible  or  judicious  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  now  barely  suggested  by  those 
we  have.  See  Figs.  21,  22,  23. 

What  follows  regarding  this  county  has  especial  reference  to  the  shores  of 

Lake  Ridean . 

So  much  valuable  material  has  been  brought  together  from  the  shores  of  this 
lake  during  recent  years,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman  and  a large  number  of  intelligent 
coadjutors  who  have  become  deeply  interested  in  his  work,  that  the  locality  is  now 
one  of  the  best  represented  in  the  Provincial  Arch  geological  Museum.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laren, of  Perth,  having  very  kindly  placed  her  yacht,  the  Geraldine,  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose  of  examining  what  have  been  extensively  occupied  localities 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  in  Leeds,  as  well  as  in  Lanark,  two  days  were  spent  in 
going  over  the  ground. 


The  water  being  unusually  low  last  summer,  a very  large  area  ol'land  was 
left  dry,  for  when  the  water  is  at  its  normal  level,  since  the  construction  of  the 
Rideau  Canal,  it  covers  hundreds  of  acres  to  a depth  of  not  more  than  two  or 
three  feet.  It  is  mostly  on  the  land  thus  submerged,  or  very  close  to  it  when  the 
water  is  high,  that  the  largest  number  of  specimens  have  been  collected. 

What  has  evidently  been  a populous  and  long  established  aboriginal  settle- 
ment is  on  Plum  Point,  a small  promontory  in  North  Elmsley.  Here  the  lake  is 
not  more  than  half  a mile  wide,  and  the  shore  is  covered  with  blocks  of  Potsdam 
sandstone,  from  a few  inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  A little  to  the  east  of 
this  the  surface  is  free  from  stones,  but  every  yard  almost,  yields  evidence  of 
occupation.  The  soil  itself  consists  largely  of  ashes  to  the  depth  of  a foot,  and 
even  more  in  some  places,  and  this  condition  is  said  to  be  apparent  at  intervals 
northeastwards  as  far  as  the  Tay,  half  a mile  distant.  The  finds  made  along  the 
shore  at  and  near  Plum  Point  are  almost  wholly  free  from  signs  of  European 
contact,  almost  the  only  exception  to  this  being  a small  triangular  ear-drop,  or 
pendant,  of  what  seems  to  be  blue  glass  of  mottled  appearance,  when  held  up  to 
the  light.  It  is  nearly  equilateral,  measures  five-eighths  of  an  inch  on  the  side, 
and  has  a small  hole,  roughly  bored,  near  one  of  the  angles.  A small  semi-circular 
copper  blade,  three  and  a half  inches  in  length,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
provided  with  a sort  of  tang  at  each  end,  on  the  same  plane  as  the  curve,  but  at 
an  obtuse  angle  to  it,  was  picked  up  by  Dr.  Beeman  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit. 

Fragments  of  pottery,  although  not  rare  by  any  means,  do  not  occur  so 
frequently  as  on  western  village  sites.  Specimens  made  from  bone  are  scarcely 
ever  seen.  Steatite  has  been  in  some  request,  but  less  so  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Numerous  rubbing-stones  occur — some  slightly  hollowed,  some  deeply 
furrowed,  and  others  well  rounded  on  the  edge.  Several  excellent  spear  or  lance- 
heads  (if  they  were  not  knives)  have  been  found,  and  “ flints  ” of  various  sizes, 
but  much  alike  in  shape,  are  not  uncommon.  Scrapers  sometimes  take  a form 
not  seen  anywhere  else.  Celts  and  gouges  are  often  found,  the  former  anything 
but  well-finished,  while  the  latter  are  mostly  characterized  by  their  excellence  of 
form.  A few  pipes  of  steatite  and  clay  have  been  collected,  but  they  are  not 
numerous. 

Squaw  Point  is  in  South  Elmsley,  Leeds  county,  almost  directly  opposite 
Plum  Point.  Here  also  there  has  been  an  extensive  settlement.  Many  specimens 
have  been  collected  at  this  place,  and  several  very  fine  ones  were  procured  by 
Mrs.  McLaren  during  one  of  the  days  of  our  visit. 

Everything  that  was  found  on  both  Points  and  on  Sand  Island,  a little  farther 
to  the  north-east,  is  now  in  the  Museum. 

A valuable  feature  of  many  specimens  from  this  locality  is  their  unfinished 
condition,  by  means  of  which,  in  several  instances,  hints  have  been  afforded  rela- 
tive to  working  methods. 

The  amount  of  material  we  have  from  this  section  of  Ontario  is  now  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  make  an  intelligent  comparison  with  what  is  yielded  by  other 
places,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  a special  study  of  the  specimens  from  Lanark 
county  in  the  report  for  next  year. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  will  be  found  a list  of  the  year’s  accessions 
from  Lanark,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  so  willingly  co-operated  with  Dr. 
Beeman  in  bringing  together  a large  quantity  of  material — material  which,  if 
widely  scattered  and  in  private  hands,  would  be  practically  valueless  for  any 
scientific  purpose. 
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Unlike  many  elsewhere,  his  assistants  have  given  their  finds  freely,  and  with- 
out the  remotest  allusion  to  any  mercenary  consideration.  The  only  outlay  has 
been  in  payment  of  labor  on  a few  occasions  when  it  was  desirable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  low  water  in  Rideau  Lake. 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  11.  Fig.  12.  Fig.  13.  Fig.  14. 


(All  full  size).  Fig.  19. 


Of  late  years  “ Flint  Jacks  ” have  been  on  the  increase,  on  account  of  the 
demand  by  collectors  for  rare  forms  of  flaked  specimens.  While  the  naked  eye 
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may  readily  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  weapons  that  have  been  altered 
in  form  to  produce  something  singular,  and,  therefore,  more  marketable,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy,  with  a lens  of  even  low  power,  to  distinguish  where  the  patina- 
tion  has  been  destroyed,  although  it  is  affirmed  that  some  European  fake-flakers 
have  discovered  a process  by  means  of  which  the  patina  may  be  artificially  and 
speedily  restored.  In  this  country,  however,  no  such  attempts  have,  so  far,  been 
reported,  although  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  them  some  day. 

The  specimens  here  figured  are  all  from  the  county  of  Brant — most  of  them 
from  the  township  of  Tuscarora,  where  they  were  collected  over  a period  of  many 
years,  by  Chief  Deh-ka-non-ra-neh,  a Mohawk.  They  are  all  represented  full 
size,  and  the  originals  are  in  every  instance  (with  some  two  or  three  exceptions) 
made  from  the  chert  which  has  supplied  the  material  for  most  of  our  Ontario 
weapons  and  tools  of  the  kinds  typified. 

In  point  of  variety  as  to  outline,  these  specimens  (figures  2 to  19)  from  near 
what  was  in  all  probability  the  chief  town  (Kandoucho)  of  the  Neuters  or  Atti- 
wandarons,  will  compare  favorably  with  flaked  or  chipped  objects  found  in  any 
other  part  of  America.  Indeed,  should  fanciful  forms  not  be  discovered  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  it  would  be  almost  needless  to  search  for  them  anywhere 
else,  for  among  all  the  Indians  known  to  have  inhabited  Ontario  at  or  before  the 
time  it  was  visited  by  the  French  trader  and  missionary,  the  Neuters,  on  account 
of  their  immunity  from  invasion,  their  command  of  the  “ flint  ” supply,  and  the 
generally  excellent  natural  resources  of  their  country,  led  a life  of  comparative 
ease.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  natives 
would  employ  some  of  their  leisure  in  devising  and  working  out  unusual  shapes. 
It  is  a fact  that  “ ceremonial  ” objects  of  Huronian  slate,  highly  finished,  are 
much  more  numerous  in  the  Attiwandaron  country  than  anywhere  else  in  this 
province. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  smallest  of  the  arrow-tips  here 
figured  were  intended  for  use,  and  if  so,  what  ? or  merely  as  playthings  for 
children.  Perhaps  most  of  the  specimens  illustrated  were  more  for  ornament 
than  use.  Even  a savage  would  hardly  expend  much  time,  skill  and  labor  on 
that  which,  if  once  driven  from  his  bow,  he  might  never  see  again,  or  see  only  to 
find  it  ruined.  As  with  the  bone  specimens  we  call  needles  or  awls,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  fanciful  forms  of  “ flints  ” were  employed  to  fasten  the  clothing 
about  the  body.  In  this  capacity  they  would  also  serve  as  personal  adornments. 
In  the  absence  of  a wide  range  of  material,  and  none  of  it  very  rare,  the  value  of 
Indian  jewelery  must  have  depended  mainly  on  form  and  finish. 

The  specimens  figured  with  rounded  or  blunted  ends  reminds  us  of  “ scrapers,” 
and  may,  indeed,  have  been  used  as  such. 

The  only  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  accom- 
panying figure  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  two  arrow-heads 
are  bound  to  each  other  by  means  of  a small  strip  of  copper, 
apparently  of  European  origin,  as  there  is  hardly  a doubt  that 
it  has  been  cut  from  some  fragment  of  an  old  pot  or  kettle  of 
this  metal. 

These  specimens  may  be  regarded  as  curiously  symbolic 
of  the  coming  together  of  the  two  races. 

They  were  presented  to  the  curator  personally,  a good 
many  years  ago,  but  the  record  of  the  donor  and  ofc‘  other  par- 
ticulars has  been  lost.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  the  gentle- 
man who  presented  them,  he  will  confer  a favor  by  supplying  information 
relative  to  the  place  and  circumstances  of  this  interesting  little  find. 


Fig.  20.  (Full  size). 


Among  the  most  noticeable  specimens  added  to  the  Museum  during  the  past 
year  are  several  of  flesh-colored  felsite.  Figures  21  to  23  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  lot,  although  one  of  them,  not  figured,  is  fully  as  large  as  all  these 
together,  and  some  of  them  present  no  attempt  at  being  notched.  The  extreme 
paloeolithic  appearance  of  these  “ felsites  ” is  so  striking  as  to  make  one  wonder, 
whether  after  all  America  had  not  a pre-glacial  type  of  man.  It  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  regard  such  specimens  as  “ rejects.”  Extremely  rude  as  they  are, 
there  is  yet  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  stone  to  have  prevented  the  ancient 
workman  from  bringing  them  into  better  shape.  Neither  are  they  indicative  of 
unskilfulness  on  his  part.  He  evidently  understood  the  nature  of  his  material, 
knew  exactly  what  form  he  wanted  to  produce,  and  did  so  in  no  nap-hazard 
fashion.  Figure  21  is  a comparatively  light,  but  well  balanced  celt,  three  and 
three-fourth  inches  long,  and  two  and  a fourth  inches  wide.  Each  end  is  sharp 
— the  lower  one  has  been  regularly  flaked  on  both  sides — but  the  implement  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  used. 


21 — Half  dia. 

Figure  22  is  of  a different  type,  and  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
for  while  it  measures  in  this  direction  only  half  an  inch  more  than  the  former 
it  is  an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness,  or  three  times  that  of  figure  21.  The  blade 
is  coarsely  flaked  to  a cutting  edge  all  round,  but  special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  making  the  lip  thin  and  sharp.  At  the  end  of  a stout  handle,  as  the  notches 
would  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  hold,  this  would  prove  a very  effective 
weapon  at  close  quarters. 

Figure  23  not  unlike  the  former  in  side  outline  is  very  thin.  Its  dimensions 
are  two  and  five-sixteenth  inches  long,  one  and  five-eighth  inches  wide,  with  an 
average  thickness  of  less  than  half  an  inch.  The  material  is  of  a deeper  color, 
almost  like  red  hematite,  and  is  of  finer  grain  as  shown  by  the  result  of  the 
chipping. 

SLATE  TOOLS. 

It  is  not  always  the  most  beautiful,  or  most  highly  finished  object  that  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  attraction  for  the  archaeologist.  The  specimen  here  figured  is 

absolutely  unlovely, 
and  yet  it  is  a really 
marvellous  example  of 
aboriginal  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  stone. 
It  is  a piece  of  Huroni- 


Fig.  24. 


an  slate  almost  thirteen  inches  and  a half  long,  three  sides  of  which  have  been  sawn 
into  tolerably  plane  surfaces,  while  a good  beginning  ha3  been  made  on  the  fourth. 
The  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  form  this  into  a chisel  of  some  sort — per- 
haps what  is  occasionally  referred  to  as  an  “ ice  chisel  ” several  specimens  of  which 
are  in  the  Museum.  Whatever  the  purpose  was,  the  work  has  been  performed 
in  accordance  with  a well  designed  plan,  for  while  two  opposite  sides  are  nearly 
parallel,  a third  one  is  made  with  a slight  outward  curve,  to  which  it  was  obviously 
the  intention  that  the  opposite  and  still  incompletely  worked  side  should  corres- 
pond. This  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  specimen  was  found  near  Lom- 
bardy, Township  of  South  Elmsley,  Leeds  County,  by  Mr.  Nelson  Co  veil,  by  whom 
it  is  presented. 

The  specimen  of  which  a figure  is  here  shown  is  simply  a slate  pebble,  four 
and  a half  inches  in  length,  an  inch  and  a half  wide,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick,  on  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  work  to  bring  it  into  shape, 
but  which  is  deeply  worn  on  both  edges,  and  is  considerably  bat- 
tered at  the  ends.  The  worn  portion  is  too  deep  to  be  the  result 
of  wear  in  connection  with  attachment  to  a handle  for  hammer 
purposes,  because  the  tool  is  so  light.  The  hollowed  portion  on 
each  edge  is  sharply  shouldered  towards  opposite  ends  and  at  a 
slight  angle,  and  its  general  appearance  suggests  that  the  stone 
was  held  between  the  operator’s  two  hands  and  worked  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  some  cord  or  thong  that  surrounded 
it,  the  purpose  probably  being  to  smooth,  stretch,  or  render  sup- 
ple the  sinew  or  fibre  so  operated  upon.  The  battering  on  the 
ends  may  be  the  result  of  blows  that  were  occasionally  struck  in 
connection  with  some  other  part  of  the  work. 

The  tool  referred  to  was  picked  up  on  Lake  Erie  shore,  in 
Elgin  County. 

Figure  26  shows  the  proportions  of  what  is  the  largest,  if  not 
the  heaviest  stone  implement  in  the  Museum.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  use  of  it  was  to  break  ice  on  the  surface  of  springs  or  streams, 
but  this  is  wholly  supposititious,  as  any  common  hatchet  or  heavy  flint  would 
answer  this  purpose,  and  it  is  therefore,  not  likely  that  a special  form  of  tool 
would  be  made  to  accomplish 
it,  especially  a tool  on  which 
so  much  labor  had  been  ex- 
pended. It  is  probable  that  at  Fig.  26. 

least  an  inch  has  been  broken  off  one  end,  but  even  in  its  injured  state  it  measures 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  At  one  time  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
workman  to  cut  this  piece  of  stone  along  lines  different  from  those  latterly  fol- 
lowed, and  the  shallow-pecked  “ scribing  ” may  yet  be  seen  almost  continuously 
from  end  to  end.  From  North  Yarmouth  township,  Elgin  county. 
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A WELL  WORN  ADZE. 

Not  one  in  a hundred  of  the  plain  celts,  or  hatchets,  or  of  the  adzes  shows- 
any  sign  that  it  even  was  attached  to  a handle.  The  adze  (six  and  a quarter 
inches  loug)  represented  by  figure  27  is  an  exception.  On  what  has  originally 
been  the  flat  face  of  this  tool  the  abrasion  of  thongs  used  to- 
fasten  the  handle  has  not  only  worn  the  corners  deeply,  but 
has  reduced  by  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  the  whole  body  of 
the  stone. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  wear  has  been  almost 
wholly  effected  on  the  flat  side  of  the  tool,  as  if  the  rounded 
side  .had  been  in  contact  with  the  handle,  and  the  thongs 
therefore,  binding  the  two  by  passing  round  the  former  side, 
just  the  opposite  of  what  the  form  of  such  tools  would  sug- 
gest, but  this  one  may  have  been  employed  in  some  excep- 
tional way.  In  any  event  it  must  have  seen  many  years  of 
service  to  be  in  its  present  condition. 

The  stone  appears  to  be  a very  fine  grained  syenite,  capable 
and  keeping  a good  edge.  The  adze  is  from  the 
near  Talbotville  in  Elgin  County — not  far  Irom  the  celebrated 
earthwork  in  Southwold. 

CLAY  PIPES. 


Fig.  27. 

Brandon  farm 


of  taking 


Figure  28  represents  an  exceedingly  remarkable  form  of  clay  pipe.  The 
two  chambers  of  the  bowl  open  into  each  other  immediately  below  the  point  of 
junction,  so  that  one  stem  hole  was  sufficient  to  communicate 
with  both.  The  workmanship  on  this  pipe  is  not  of  the  highest 
quality — there  is  no  attempt  at  ornamentation  and  the  twin  por- 
tions of  the  head  are  neither  round,  nor  oval,  obviously  the  result 
of  awkwardness  in  manipulation.  This  specimen  is  one  of  sev- 
eral found  in  the  township  of  Harvey,  Peterborough  county,  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Cairnduff,  of  Bobcaygeon,  and  kindly  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  him. 

Figure  29  represents  a very  well  executed 
human  face  on  the  bowl  of  a clay  pipe.  Although 
Fig. 28.  (Half. dia.)  the  features  are  strongly  marked,  they  are  not 
distinctively  Indian.  The  ears  are  pierced.  The  eyes  have 
been  carefully  moulded  to  give  expression — a less  successful 
attempt  has  been  made  to  form  lips,  but  the  chin  and  cheeks  are 
fairly  well  modelled.  As  in  most  cases  the 
face  looks  along  the  stem.  Found  in 
Harvey  township  Peterborough  county  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Jas.  Cairnduff. 

Figure  30.  This  ornament  from  the 
head  of  a pipe  bears  some  resemblance 
to  Indian  physiognomy,  but  the  specimen 
men  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  hair  is  arranged.  This  fragment  is  only  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  Mr.  James  Cairnduff,  Harvey  township, 
Peterborough  county. 


Fig.  29.  (Half  dia. 


Fig.  30. 
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In  these  figures  (31  and  32)  we  have  represented  a pipe-stem  of  very  singular 
shape  and  style  of  ornamentation.  The  two  sides  are  wholly  unlike  in  design, and  on 

the  one  bearing  the 
diagonal  pattern  the 
markings  though  deep 
are  much  less  so  than 
those  on  the  opposite 
Fig.  31.  (Half  dia.)  Fig.  32,  (Half  dia.)  side,  where  at  the 

deepest  parts  they  are  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface.  Along 
each  edge  also,  there  is  a deep  groove.  Short  as  this  stem  is,  it  was  meant  to  be 
held  immediately  in  the  mouth,  as  it  is  much  reduced  in  size  at  the  end,  and  the 
hole  is  too  small  for  the  insertion  of  anything  larger  than  a quill.  This  most 
unusual  form  was  found  in  Harvey  township,  Peterborough  county,  by  Mr. 
James  Cairnduff. 


Perhaps  the  Indian  allowed  his  fancy  or  his  whim  to  play  more  freely  in 
pipe-making  than  in  any  other  branch  of  industry.  While  it  is  true  that  certain 
types  prevailed  in  given  localities,  individual  pipe-makers 
evinced  considerable  originality  in  the  forms  they  produced.  If 
economy  of  space  for  convenience  in  carrying  was  the  object  of 
him  who  made  the  specimen  illustrated  by  figure  33,  he  could 
scarcely  have  produced  anything  more  compact,  as  the  stem  in 
all  probability  was  not  more  than  an  inchin  length,  which  would 
have  made  the  total  length  two  inches,  or  just  the  same  as  the 
height,  while  at  the  mouth  of  the  bowl  it  measures  an  inch  and 
a quarter  from  front  to  back,  and  is  only  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide.  Edgewise,  the  bowl  narrows  rapidly  inside,  from  a little 
over  an  inch  to  about  three-eighths  of  an  ineh  in  its  longer 
diameter,  so  that  the  charge  of  tobacco  or  other  smoking  material  could  not  have 
been  a very  heaVy  one.  This  pipe  was  found  on  lo 
township  of  Malahide,  by  Mr.  George  C.  Peacock. 

Figure  34  represents  an  almost  perfect  specimen 
of  clay  pipe,  small  in  size,  and  correct  in  outline. 

It  appears  to  have  been  better  burnt  than  is  usual, 
and  looks  as  if  it  had  undergone  long  usage.  The 
bowl  is  an  inch  and  three-fourths  in  height,  and  the 
stem  is  two  and  a quarter  inches  long — both  meas- 
, ured  from  the  outer  angle. 

It  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Master 
Garnet  Page,  who  found  it  on  his  fathers  farm, 
lot  thirty-two,  south  half  of  broken  front,  Bertie 
township,  county  of  Welland. 


Fig.  33.  (Half  dia.) 


This  little  clay  pipe  presents  a few  pecularities.  Both 
stem  and  head  are  square,  or  were  intended  to  be  so ; the  walls 
of  the  bowl  are  unusually  thin,  and  the  ornamental  pattern 
is  of  a kind  seldom  seen.  ’ It  was  found  in  Elgin  county,  and 
Fit;.  35.  (Half  dia.)  procured  from  Dr.  Tweedale,  jr. 

The  exceedingly  diminutive  pipe  shown  here  half 
diameter,  was  found  at  the  “ Fort”  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  R. 

ShawWood,lot  20,  con  4,  London  township.  It  is  not  a 
fine  piece  of  work  at  all,  and  may  have  been  made  by 
a child,  or  for  the  use  of  one.  This,  with  numerous 
other  specimens  was  procured  from  Mr.  Wm  Mathe- 


Fjg.  36.  (Two-thirds  dia.) 


Mr.  Wilson 


son,  one  of  Ontario’s  most  indefatigable  collectors,  and  to  whom  the  county  of 
Middlesex  especially  owes  much  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  bring  together  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  specimens,  which  but  for  him,  would  probably  have  been  lost. 

STONE  PIPES. 

Figure  37  shows  a neat  little  pipe  (an  inch  and  a 
half  long)  of  soapstone  found  on  lot  twenty-seven,  con- 
cession 0,  Scarborough  township,  York  county.  It  is  a 
deep  black,  and  highly  polished.  The  margin  of  the  bowl 
is  surrounded  by  a row  of  neatly  cut  lines,  perhaps  for 
embellishment,  but  the  apparently  intentional  breaks  in  the 
series  suggest  that  a reckoning  of  some  kind  may  have 
been  made  here.  This  with  other  specimens  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robert  Martin  of  Scarboro’,  who  found  them.  Fig.  37.  (Full  size.) 

The  pipe  figured  here  when  in  a perfect  state  must  have  been 
of  elegant  form.  It  is  remarkably  well  made  showing  few 
traces  of  tool-marks.  It  is  made  of  rich,  dark  amber-colored 
soapstone,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  on  lot  22, 
concession  5,  Bathurst  township,  Lanark  county, 
presents  it  through  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman. 

Figure  39  is  a peculiar  speci- 
men of  pipe  on  account  of  the 
triangular  transverse  section  pre- 
sented by  its  stem,  and  from  the 
fact  that  a bead  has  been  neatly  carved  to  offset  each 
angle.  Two  of  these  beads  extend  nearly  to  the 
margin  of  the  bowl,  but  the  one  on  the  base  of  the 
stem  terminates  just  where  the  head  begins.  This 
pipe  is  made  of  gray  soapstone.  It  was  found  in  Harvey  township,  county 
of  Peterborough,  by  Mr.  James  Cairnduff. 

The  soapstone  pipe  figured  in  this  cut  is  remarkable 
for  the  long,  flat  tail  or  projection  underneath  the  bowl. 
The  total  height  of  the  pipe  is  three  and  three-fourth 
inches,  the  projection  alone  measuring  two  inches.  This 
lower  part  is  three-eights  of  an  inch  thick  where  it  unites 
with  the  base  of  the  bowl,  but  it  is  only  half  that  thickness 
at  the  end.  The  stem  is  a flattened  oval  (like  that  shown  in 
figure  38),  seven-eights  of  an  inch  wide.  It  was  prob- 
ably longer  at  one  time,  as  the  end  appears  rough,  or 
only  rubbed  down  enough  to  remove  angles. 

This  singular  specimen  was  found  by  Mr. 

Alexander  Parks,  of  Eganville,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Tay,  South  Sherbrooke  town- 
ship, Lanark  county. 

A stone  pipe  of  rare  form  is  shown  at  fig.  41. 


Fig.  38.  (Half  dia.) 


Fig.  39.  (Half  dia  ) 


Fig.  40.  (Half  dia.) 


Measured  lengthwise,  i.e.,  from  the  lip  of  the 


bowl  downwards  it  is  one  inch  and  seven-eighths,  and  is  within  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  being  as  wide.  In  cross  section  it  presents 
three  angles  united  by  rounded  sides,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
bowl-hole  is  five-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  lip,  but 


Fig.  41. 
(Half  dia.) 
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diminishes  to  less  than  half  of  that  at  the  bottom,  an  inch  and  a quarter  deep. 
The  stem-hole  which  enters  from  the  widest  side  is  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  but 
narrows  rapidly  to  nearly  an  eighth  where  it  meets  the  one  forming  the  bowl. 
On  the  other  two  sides  a turtle  is  rudely  carved.  This  pipe  was  found  in  South 
Yarmouth  township,  Elgin  county. 

The  unfinished  pipe  illustrated  by  figure  42  was  found  in  a field  near 
the  Brant  House,  not  far  from  the  lake  shore,  in  Nelson  township,  county 
of  Halton.  It  is  of  a type  not  uncommon  in  Ohio,  and  known  as  platform, 
or  monitor  pipes,  the  latter  name  having  been  given  to  them  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  turret  warship  “ Monitor.”  The  material  of  this  pipe  is 
exceedingly  hard — probably  quartzite,  and  the  amount  of  labor  expended 
to  bring  it  to  its  present  shape  must  have  been  extraordinary.  Only  a 
little  polishing  has  been  done,  and  the  marks  of  pecking  are  still  visible  over  most 
of  the  surface.  Boring  to  form  the  hole  has  been  begun,  but  the  cavity  formed  is 

less  than  three-eights  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
scarcely  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
work  of  boring  appears  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  means  of  wood  and  sand,  for 
not  only  is  the  bottom  of  the  hole  nicely 
rounded,  but  the  entire  surface  is  free 
from  the  striae  left  by  stone  drills.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  perforate  this 
material  with  a chert  instrument,  itself  no 
harder.  A wooden  drill,  therefore,  re- 
volved by  means  of  a bow,  and  aided  by 
sand  and  water  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  method  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  make  a hole  in  this  stone.  No  doubt  the  proceess  must  have  been  an  exceed- 
ingly slow  one,  but  patience  on  the  part  of  the  workman  would  enable  him  in  the 
course  of  months,  or  of  years— perhaps  of  nearly  a life-time,  to  complete  his  work. 
As  the  diameter  of  the  intended  bowl  averages  an  inch  and  three  quarters  while 
that  of  the  hole  is  less  than  half  an  inch,  it  was  probably  the  intention  to  widen 
the  boring  by  other  means  after  the  completion  of  the  drilling,  or,  it  may  have 
been  that  allowance  was  made  for  a certain  amount  of  necessary  enlargement  near 
the  margin,  as  the  hole  deepened.  This,  however,  would  be  less  likely  where  a 
wooden  spindle  was  employed  than  if  a stone  drill  of  any  kind  had  been  used. 
At  one  end  of  the  projecting  base,  the  merest  beginning  of  a stem-hole  may  be 
seen.  In  this  instance  the  shorter  and  thicker  end  has  been  chosen  for  the  stem, 
whereas  in  most  pipes  of  this  kind  the  longer  end  has  been  selected. 

The  length  of  this  fine  specimen  along  the  base  is  five  inches,  and  the  height 
is  three  and  a quarter  inches. 

It  was  found  by  Master  Richard  Lewis,  so^i  of  Mr.  John  Lewis,  of  the  Toronto 
Globe , and  was  kindly  presented  by  him  to  the  Museum. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  it  has  occurred  to  me  as  not  improbable  that 
while  the  ultimate  purpose  of  such  a specimen  as  Eig.  42  was  no  doubt  that  of 
a pipe,  it  may  have  been  employed  primarily  as  a head-piece  when  using  the 
bow- drill.  Something  hard  must  have  formed  a seat  for  the  head  of  the  drill 
shaft,  and  such  seat  must  have  become,  in  course  of  time,  deeply  pitted.  It  is  not 
beyond  what  we  know  of  Indian  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  suppose  that  the  ancient 
workman  was  intelligent  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  consequent  wear,  to  assist 
him  in  producing  the  largest  cavity  for  a pipe  in  a stone  so  hard  as  quartz,  while 
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at  the  same  time  he  could  not  have  found  anything  better  adapted  for  a head- 
piece  when  using  his  drill.  As  in  the  case  of  other  surmises  this  may  he  very  wide 
of  the  mark,  but  the  appearance  of  the  hole  rather  lends  color  to  the  thought,  and 
the  base  of  the  specimen  is  admirably  adapted  to  tit  against  the  brow,  or,  indeed, 
to  be  pressed  by  any  part  of  the  body  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  a 
drill,  whether  worked  by  one  person,  or  by  two,  for  the  latter  method  was,  no 
doubt,  sometimes  found  necessary. 

PENDANTS. 


Fig.  43. 


This  pendant-like  specimen  is  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  F.  Crone,  Arkona.  It 
is  a giay  slate,  unstriped,  and  measures  an  inch  and  three-fourths  across  its  two 
longer  diameters,  being  an  inch  in  thickness  below,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 

thick  at  the  top.  The  evidences  or  appear- 
l\  A7\  ances  of  wear  are  but  slight,  and  are  on  what 

\ //<'  !i  Illlm  / \ would  be  the  lower  rather  than  the  upper  side 

of  the  hole  if  the  article  had  been  worn  as  a 
drop,  or  pendant.  The  irregularity  of  form  is 
unaccountable,  as  articles  of  this  material  are 
usually  marked  by  considerable  care  to  pro- 
duce correspondence  in  all  their  parts.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  cut,  one  edge  is  broad — -three-eighths  of  an  inch — while  the 
opposite  edge  is  scarcely  a third  of  that,  and  while  the  corner  at  the  base  of  the 
latter  edge  is  comparatively  well-defined,  that  on  the  opposite  side  is  rounded. 
Perhaps  the  specimen  was  left  in  an  unfinished  condition. 

The  specimen  represented  here  (one  and  three-eighth  inches  long)  is  an 
accurate  piece  of  work,  all  things  considered.  It  is  more  nearly  exact  in  its  sides 
and  angles  than  most  men,  not  lapidaries,  would  produce  with  the  aid  of  good 
tools.  The  stone  is  Huronian  slate,  and  not  difficult  to  work, 
and  yet  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  nicety  that 
characterizes  Fig.  44.  All  the  corners  are  delicately  rounded, 
and  the  polish  is  probably  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
stone  to  take.  The  holes  have  been  carefully  bored — not 
mathematically  in  the  centre  of  each  side,  but  very  nearly  so — 
and  the  drills  have  left  as  clean  pieces  of  work  as  if  they  had 
been  part  of  the  best  machinery.  In  each  case  the  perfor- 
ation has  been  made  from  one  side  only — at  any  rate  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  reverse — and  the  longer  one  is  wider 
by  half  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  end,  where  it  measures  Fig.  44- 
only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  specimen  was  procured  from  Chief 
Dch-ka-non-ra-neh,  of  the  Tuscarora  reserve,  Brant  county. 

Was  this  an  ear  ornament  ? It  is  two  and  five-eighth  inches  in 
length,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  broad  end  is  brought  to 
an  edge  from  each  side,  and  the  point  is  fairly-well  rounded.  Similar 
specimens  have  been  found  at  wide  intervals  throughout  the  province, 
but  this  is  the  only  one  sharpened  at  the  wide  end. 

Found  on  Mr.  Shaw  Wood’s  farm,  lot  20,  con.  4,  London  town- 
ship. 

GORGETS — AMULETS,  OR  TALISMANS  (?). 

The  arrangement,  or  want  of  arrangement  of  holes  in  those 
Fig.  45.  specimens  we  have  agreed  to  call  gorgets,  or  tablets,  is  always 
puzzling.  When  a gorget  has  only  one  hole,  it  may  be 
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near  the  end  (generally  the  smaller  end  when 
there  is  any  difference),  in  the  centre  or  any- 
where else  between  these  two  points  — having 
two,  the  position  is  equally  uncertain,  except 
that  as  a usual  thing  they  are  bored  in  line  with 
the  longer  axis  of  the  specimen,  but  when  the 
number  exceeds  two,  even  this  regularity  is  lost 
sight  of  Fig.  46,  from  the  Lake  Erie  shore,  in  South 
Yarmouth  township,  illustrates  how  four  holes  have 

been  made  in  a specimen,  now  fragmentary.  Nothing  in  the 
appearance  of  the  holes  indicates  wear  by  suspension — on  the 
contrary,  the  original  drill  marks  are,  in  each  case,  quite 
visible. 

The  brown  slate  tablet  illustrated  by  Fig.  47,  is  four  and 
one-eighth  inches  in  length,  one  and  three-fourth  inches  across 
the  widest  portion  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
In  every  particular  the  workmanship  is  good.  The  form  is 
not  only  almost  symmetrical,  and  the  finish  excellent,  but  the 
whole,  which  shows  signs  of  considerable  wear,  is  unusually 
well  bored.  The  twelve  notches  at  the  top  were  no  doubt 
intended  merely  for  ornamental  purposes.  Found  on  the 
surface  by  Mr.  Daniel  Dewer,  lot  11,  concession  13,  township 
ol  Lobo,  Middlesex  county. 

The  specimen  figured  here  reminds  one  of  the  “ hummers  ” 
that  boys  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with  much  to  the  terror  of  their  mothers 
and  older  sisters,  who  declare  that  “ they  will  fly  off  the  string  some  day  and  break 
something,  or  hurt  somebody.”  But  attempts  made  to 
produce  a hum  with  this  specimen  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. The  smoothness  of  the  upper  side  of  the  hole 
indicates  possible  use  as  a pendent  adornment  of  some 
kind,  and  the  notches  that  surround  the  specimen  are  no 
-doubt  so  placed  by  way  of  ornamentation.  They  are 
•certainly  not  tally-marks.  The  stone  is  dark  brown  slate, 
three  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  the  edges  being  ground  down  to  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Randall  on  lot  21,  concession  18,  broken  front,  West 
Williams. 

Figure  49  represents  a unique  form,  so  far  at  least  as  Ontario  is  concerned. 
It  is  of  the  material  (Huronian  slate)  which  was  so  much  in  demand  for  what  we 

call  ceremonial  objects.  As  is  the  case  with  some 
other  specimens  referred  to  in  this  report,  the  one 
here  figured  is  in  an  unfinished  state.  It  is 
three  and  three-eighth  inches  Jong,  and  two  and 
three-fourth  inches  wide,  and  varies  in  thickness 
from  half  an  inch  at  one  end  to  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  other.  The  under  side 
is  rough  and  uneven,  although  some  rubbing  has 
been  done  to  remove  the  inequalities.  The  large, 
central  hole  is  from  an  inch  and  a quarter  to  an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  is  quite  rough  on 
the  edge,  which  is  very  thin  on  account  of  the  countersunk  cavity  worked  round 
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it  on  the  upper,  or  nearly  completed  side.  From  this  side  also  the  end  holes 
have  been  chiefly  bored,  and  they,  too,  have  the  countersunk  appearance.  This 
odd  specimen  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  R.  Shaw  Wood,  near  London,  Ont. 

BIRD  AMULETS.' 


“ Bird  amulets  ” have  been  more  than  once  referred  to  in  these  reports,  but 
figure  50  represents  one  which  is  unusually  squat,  and  shows  the  difficulty  that 
must  have  been  experienced  by  the  workman  in  perforating  the  ever  present  “ fore 
and  aft  ” holes  in  the  base.  The  greatest 
thickness  of  the  specimen  at  the  breast  is  only 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  but  the  holes  are 
there  fully  a fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
on  the  outside.  The  length  of  this  amulet,  Flg*  50* 

which  came  from  Chubb’s  farm,  Malahide  township,  Elgin  county,  is  four 
inches,  and  it  is  almost  an  inch  and  three  quarters  across  the  widest  part. 

The  bird-amulet,  of  which  this  is  a cut,  presents  a few  uncommon  features- 
In  the  first  place  it  is  disproportionately  long  and  slender,  measuring  from  head 
to  tail  almost  seven  inches  and  a half,  the  greatest  thickness  on  the  base  being 

only  half  an  inch. 
The  base  too,  is 
well  r ounded 
transversely,  and 
a little  so,  length- 
Fig.  51.  wise,  so  that  it 

can  be  made  to  stand  only  with  some  care.  Then,  the  head  is  destitute  of  the 
projecting  eyes,  which  in  an  exaggerated  form,  characterize  many  objects  of  this 
kind,  and  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  work  has  been  expended  on  the  tail, 
which  forms  a flange  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  lastly,  all  the  angles  except 
those  along  the  base  are  relieved  with  shallow  notches.  From  Tuscarora  town- 
ship, Brant  county,  Ontario. 

In  most  respects  this  specimen  is  the  opposite  of  figure  51.  It  is  only  three 
and  three-eighth  inches  long,  but  it  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  across  the  base 
The  head  is  provided  with  enormous  eyes,  the 
tail  is  a simple  prolongation  of  the  body  ; there  are 
no  markings  along  any  of  the  edges  or  angles,  and 
the  base,  although  a little  convex  from  side  to  side  , 
is  slightly  concave  from  end  to  end. 

This  specimen  was  also  found  in  Brant  county.  Fig.  52. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  three  objects  here  figured  are 
made  of  striped  slate. 

BANNER  STONES.  (?) 


This  specimen  figured  here  is  less  finely  finished  than  are  most  objects  of  its 
class.  It  is  also  destitute  of  the  terminal  knobs  shown  on  two  others  in  a former 

report.  The  hole,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
not  exactly  midway,  from  the  ends,  is  almost 
perfectly  smooth.  As  there  would  not  seem  te 
be  any  reason  for  polishing  the  hole  intention- 
ally, the  inference  is  that  this  smoothness  is 
the  result  of  usage.  The  material  is  slate,  one 
might  almost  say  ‘ as  usual,’  but  the  veining 
Fig.  58.  is  not  so  distinct  as  on  many  pieces.  This 

banner-stone  ’ or  whatever  it  may  have  been,  measures  five  and  three-fourth 
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inches  from  tip  to  tip,  straight  across.  It  was  found  in  the  city  of  St.  Thomas* 
four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  came  into  our  possession  from  Dr.  Tweedale,  jr., 
along  with  numerous  other  specimens. 

Instructive  as  are  all  unfinished  specimens,  they  are  peculiarly  so  when  they 
possess  traces  of  the  various  steps  taken  to  bring  them  into  form.  Figure  54  is 
an  especially  good  example  of  this  kind.  Al- 
though the  workmanship  is  unmistakeably 
that  of  a tyro,  he  no  doubt  followed  tradi- 
tional methods  closely.  ' Here  we  have  the 
roughly  blocked -out,  and  partly  rubbed  down 
material,  but  the  work  has  been  so  wretchedly 
done  that  no  amount  of  further  labor  could 
make  it  a first-class  “ banner-stone.”  The 
marks  of  the  pecking  process  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  boss  are  quite  fresh-looking,  one 
notch  has  been  cut  down  fully  half  way,  and 
the  second  one  has  been  marked  out.  In  numerous  specimens  belonging  to  our 
collection  the  sides  of  the  notches  are  slightly  hollowed  lengthwise,  as  if  the  hole 
had  first  been  put  through,  and  the  cutting  down  had  not  removed  all  traces  of 
the  boring,  but  in  this  case  the  operation  was  reversed.  The  specimen  is  from  lot 
16,  concession  6,  township  of  McGillivray,  Middlesex  county,  where  it  was  found 
by  the  owner  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Caleb  Dowker. 

WOMEN’S  KNIVES. 

This  cut  represents  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  woman’s  knife.  As  in  most 
cases,  it  is  of  slate.  It  measures  six  inches  in  length,  and  at  its  widest  part  is  an 

inch  and  a quarter.  In  accordance  with  cus- 
tom the  neck  is  notched,  and  the  notches  are 
so  worn  as  to  indicate  long  usage  of  the  tool, 
which  is  of  elegant  form,  and  in  every  par- 
Fi g.  55.  ticular  very  well  made.  The  central  portion 

of  the  blade  on  both  sides  is  flat  and  each  edge  is  formed  by  a slightly  rounded 
bevel  extending  from  it.  This  specimen  is  part  of  the  extensive  collection  made 
by  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  who  procured  it  from  Mr.  James  Peters,  of  Brooke,  in  the 
township  of  Bathurst,  Lanark  county. 

Figure  56  is  suggestive  of  European  influence,  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  well  known  bowie  knife,  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  original  shape 
of  the  stone  should  not  have  supplied  a hint  as  to  the  handle.  In  all  probability 

this  was  a “ woman’s  knife,  ” many 
forms  of  which  existed.  It  is  of  ar- 
gillite, ten  and  a half  inches  long,  and 
disproportionately  thick,  the  back 
being  nearly  an  inch  across  at  th 
handle,  tapering  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  point.  The  blade,  which  has 
a slight  curve  sidewise  about  three  inches  and  a half  from  the  point,  is  brought 
to  an  edge  only  an  inch  or  so  nearer  the  handle,  thus  making  the  working  portion 

of  the  tool  four  and  a half  inches  in  length.  The  handle — three  inches  lono- ia 

roughly  quadrangular,  the  corners  being  rounded  oft*  A groove  extending  round 
the  end  of  the  handle  and  a’ong  both  sides  into  the  blade  is  probably  the  result 
of  weathering  before  the  stone  caught  the  aboriginal  cutler’s  eye.  The  whole  of 
the  workmanship  on  this  specimen  is  very  rude.  Lanark  county. 

5 AR. 
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Fig.  57. 


Of  very  unusual  form  is  the  tool  represented  by  figure  57.  It  is  nearly  eight 
inches  long,  and  at  the  widest  part  measures  an  inch  and  an  eighth,  its  greatest 
thickness  not  exceeding  half  an  inch.  In  cross-section  it  is  almost  triangular, 

what  may  be  called  the 
base  of  the  triangle  being 
formed  by  two  planes  at  an 
exceedingly  obtuse  angle 
which  disappears  at  each 
end  of  the  tool  by  becoming  slightly  rounded,  on  account  of  the  rubbing  or  grinding 
which  has  been  done  to  make  a chisel  edge  at  one  extremity  and  to  bring  the  ma- 
terial (Huronian  slate),  to  a point  at  the  other.  Although  this  specimen  has  been 
somewhat  injured,  it  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  exemplify  the  correctness  of  the  savage 
workman’s  eye,  for  it  would  not  be  easy  even  with  modern  appliances,  to  produce 
anything  in  stone,  more  accurate  in  outline.  The  smaller  end  has  lost  probably  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  but  the  condition  of  the  angles  close  to  the  fracture  leaves  no 
doubt  that  here  the  tool  terminated  in  a point.  The  chisel  end  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  brought  to  a fine  edge  as  it  now  presents  a perfectly  flat, 
though  thin,  face,  not  at  all  having  the  appearance  of  dullness  as  the  result  of 
wear. 


It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  use  to  which  a tool  of  this  kind  could  have 
been  applied,  unless  in  the  preparation  or  dressing  of  skins,  as  were  other  forms 
of  women’s  knives. 

The  material  is  altogether  too  fragile  for  being  brought  into  contact  with  wood 
or  bone.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  employed  as  a skinning  blade,  than 
are  the  numerous  celts  or  hatchets  popularly  so  regarded. 

Whatever  its  purpose  may  have  been,  it  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  the 
Museum,  of  aboriginal  skill  in  the  production  of  a symmetrical  form.  It  was  found 
on  lot  16,  concession  7,  township  of  Bathurst,  Lanark  county,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Macdonald,  who  presented  it  to  the  Museum. 


TUBES  OF  STONE. 

The  use  of  stone  tubes  is  a matter  of  conjecture,  and  references  to  the  various 
theories  entertained  regarding  them  have  been  made  in  former  reports.  The 
specimen  here  figured  differs  somewhat  from  all  the  other  objects  of  this  kind 
now  in  the  Museum.  The  material  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  others  (Huronian  slate),  but  it  varies  from 
them  all  both  in  shape  and  in  the  character  of  the 
hole.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it 
is,  in  cross-section,  a fairly  symmetrical  oval  with  a 
nearly  uniform  shorter  diameter  of  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch,  but  decreasing  in  its  longer  diameter  from 
an  inch  and  a half  at  one  end  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  at  the  other,  which  is  almost  circular.  The 
hole,  which  has  been  badly  bored,  is  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  smaller  end  of  the  tube,  and  at  the  large  end  it  is  extremely  interesting  to 
have  so  good  an  illustration  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  workmen  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  perforation,  and  make  it  conform  to  the  exterior  outline  of  the  object.  This 
he  has  proceeded  to  do  by  sawing  slots  in  the  sides  of  the  aperture,  but  something 
has  occurred  to  interrupt  the  work  which  we  have  here  in  its  incomplete  state. 
The  enlarging  of  a circular  hole  at  one  end  of  a tube  (as  we  find  in  many  cases) 
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was  a comparatively  easy  task — most  of  the  work  could  be  performed  by  means 
of  drills,  corresponding  to  our  rammers,  more  widely  daring  than  those  with 
which  the  boring  had  been  done,  but  in  this  case  such  an  operation  was  impossible 
/except  to  a very  limited  extent,  and  thus  we  have  a fine  example  of  the  ancient 
Attiwandaron  craftsman’s  skill,  as  it  was  found  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Delaney  on  lot  14, 
concession  6,  in  McGillivray  township,  Middlesex  county. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  all  probabilit}r  the  oval  form  given  to  this  unfinished 
tube  was  simply  the  one  that  occurred  to  the  workman  as  requiring  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  labor  to  bring  his  piece  of  slate  into  regular  shape. 

Figure  59  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  Museum.  The  material  is  of 
exceedingly  fine-grained  limestone.  It  is  two  and  three-fourth  inches  long  and 

three-fourths  of  an  inch  high  at  the  end  as  seen 
in  the  cut.  Although  somewhat  rough-look- 
ing at  the  small  end  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  a fragment  of  any  larger  specimen,  but  looks 
rather  as  if  the  work  had  not  been  quite  com- 
pleted. If  broken  at  all,  a slightly  upward 
turn  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fractured  end 
is  suggestive  of  another  flare  similar  to  the  one  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  hole 
at  the  large  or  flared  end  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  narrows  at 
a depth  of  one  inch,  to  nearly  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  as  it  appears  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  The  use  of  such  a specimen  is  not  known.  It  was  picked  up 
as  a surface  find  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hodgson  on  lot  12,  concession  4,  in  the  township 
of  McGillivray,  Middlesex  County. 


Fig.  59. 


SMALL,  HANDLE-HOLED  HAMMER. 

It  is  very  exceptional  to  find  any  Indian  tool  bored  to  receive  a handle. 
This  fact  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once  in  former  reports,  one  of  which 
contained  an  illustration  and  description  of  a hammer-stone  (pre- 
sented by  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman)  that  had,  to  all  appearances,  been 
fitted  in  this  way  for  a haft.  The  small  tool  shown  here  exhib- 
its on  its  blunted  ends  the  clearest  of  evidence  that  it  has  been 
used  as  a hammer,  and  the  hole  looks  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with 
a handle,  the  sharp  edges  being  broken  apparently  by  pressure 
from  within.  Still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  specimen  had  been 
so  degraded  from  a former  so-called  ceremonial-stone,  by  some 
one  in  comparatively  recent  time,  for  whom  the  original  form  had 
lost  all  its  significance,  whatever  that  may  have  been.  Slate  is 
not  good  material  for  a hammer,  and  this  tool  was  at  any 
rate,  too  small  to  be  of  much  use  otherwise  than  for  work  that  any 
suitable  stone  would  accomplish  quite  as  well  when  held  directly 
in  the  hand.  It  was  found  on  the  Tuscarora  reserve,  Brant 
•county.  Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  specimens  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  Indians!  iving  on  reserves  to-day.  Tuscarora  town- 
Mfip  is  in  what  was  part  of  the  old  Attiwandaron  country. 


Fig.  60. 
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GOUGES. 

Of  the  fifty  gouges  collected  by  our  friends  in  the  county  of  Lanark. 
— a locality  in  which  a larger  proportion  of  these  tools  is  found  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  province — the  specimen 
figured  above  is  the  finest  in 
every  respect,  and  the  best  in 
our  collection.  It  is  of  beauti- 
ful rich  brown,  or  dark  red  argil- 
lite ; eight  inches  and  a quarter 
long,  and  an  inch  and  five- 
eighths  wide  at  the  lip,  all  the  sides  tapering  with  gentle  and  regular  curves  to  the 
smaller  end,  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  left  in  the  rough,  except  that  the  high- 
est angularities  have  been  rubbed  down.  The  groove  in  no  wise  diminishes  the 
general  excellence  of  the  work.  The  lip  is  slightly  damaged,  either  as  the  result, 
of  usage  or  of  accident.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  corners  are  chamfered 
much  more  heavily  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side. 

Eigure  62  illustrating  another  gouge  from  the  same  locality,  is  the  shortest, 
although  not  otherwise  the  smallest,  in  the  Museum. 
This  specimen  is  only  two  and  three-fourth  inches  long 
but  is  disproportionately  wide — an  inch  and  a half  at 
the  lip.  The  head  is  rough,  but  not  at  all  battered. 
This,  coupled  with  the  smallness  of  the  specimen,  dis- 
proves its  use  for  “ tapping”  purposes,  as  is  popularly 
supp  sed.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  George  Hone,  at  Squaw 
Point,  Lake  Rideau,  Lanark  county. 


NEW  FORM  OF  STONE  RELIC. 


Figure  63  is  in  every  respect  unique.  At  first  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
almost  cubical,  averaging  about  an  inch  and  a half  on  each  side ; the  upper  sur* 
face,  or  that  from  which  the  holes  have  been  bored,  being  somewhat  more  oblong 
than  the  opposite  one.  The  fractured  edge  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
specimen  are  highly  suggestive  of  actinolite,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  township  of  Grimsthorpe,  county  of  Hastings.  A 
hole  fully  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  has  been  bored 
to  a depth  of  an  inch  and  a quarter,  but  a quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  upper  side  it  has  been  scooped  out  until 
it  attains  a width  of  nearly  an  inch.  The  edge  of  this 
hole  is  smoothly  rounded.  From  each  corner,  and 
at  an  angle  pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
large  hole,  another  one,  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
has  been  bored.  Only  two  of  these  remain  intact,  but  a 
portion  of  a third  one  remains,  and  the  inference  is  that 
another  penetrated  from  the  fourth  corner.  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  these 
small  holes  that  the  oblong  form  of  the  upper  side  is  observable,  for  while  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  uninjured  holes  is  less  than  five-eights  of  an  inch,  that 
between  one  of  these  and  its  opposite  on  the  fractured  edge  is  an  inch.  Half  an 
inch  below,  and  parallel  with,  the  upper  surface,  a deep  notch  has  extended  the 
full  length  of  the  two  longer  sides,  and  the  corners  have  been  chamfered  from 
above  to  meet  the  notches.  What  remains  of  the  bottom  is  perfectly  plain,  but 
all  the  other  sides  bear  series  of  zig-zag  or  herring-bone  markings  forming  rude 
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patterns  without  any  apparent  regard  to  regularity.  Portions  of  the  fractured 
edge  present  distinct  appearances,  that  of  the  longer  side  being  much  discolored 
as  if  by  the  action  of  fire,  while  the  remaining  part  is  comparatively  fresh, 
except  along  the  line  of  the  hole,  where  it  also  looks  as  if  it  had  been  subjected 
to  considerable  heat.  Perhaps  after  all,  this  specimen  is  only  a whimsical  form 
of  pipe-head,  the  stem-hole  having  entered  from  the  missing  side.  In  any 
event,  the  object  is  remarkable  both  on  account  of  its  form  and  the  material 
from  which  it  has  been  fashioned. 

It  was  found  near  the  village  of  Washington,  in  North  Brant,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Wintemberg,  who  kindly  presented  it  with  other  specimens  to  the  Provincial 
Museum. 


Fig.  Gt. 


PERFORATED  BONE  AWL,  AND  BONE  BANGLES. 

Bone  awls  or  needles  when  carried  from  place  to  place,  may  have 
been  stuck  into  the  hair,  or  used  to  fasten  articles  of  clothing  about  the 
person.  Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  main  purpose  of  many  so-called 
awls  was  that  of  pins  to  hold  portions  of  the  dress  in  position.  An  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  bone  awl  or  pin  from  Elgin  county  is  represented  in 
figure  64.  It  is  five  and  three-quarter  inches  long,  and  is  neatly  bored 
near  the  head  for  suspension 

Peculiarly  interesting  are  the  two  bone 
specimens  represented  here  (figs.  65  and  66). 

The  fact  that  each  is  bored  near  the  small 
end  would  indicate  that  they  had  been  used 
as  bangles,  or  ear-drops,  or  as  part  of  a 
neck -lace,  or  in  some  other  way  about  the 
person.  They  are  the  only  specimens  of  the 
kind  that  have  come  into  our  possession. 

They  were  collected  on  lot  19,  con.  3,  Lon- 
don township. 

INDIAN  ARMOR. 


We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Old  World  peoples  only,  as  having  employed 
bucklers  and  coats  of  mail  when  engaged  in  warfare,  perhaps,  chiefly,  because  we 
associate  these  with  the  use  of  metals,  but  frequent  reference  is  made  by  early 
writers  to  the  employment  of  armor  and  shields  among  the  natives  of  the  Atlantic 
slope,  just  as  we  know  that  western  tribes,  until  within  recent  times,  have  used 
defensive  devices  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Walter  Hough  has  summarized  what  is  known 
regarding  armor  in  an  excellent  article,*  from  which  the  following  quotations  are 
made  relating  to  this  usage  among  the  Huron-Iroquois. 

Shields. — “ Charlevoix,  writing  of  the  Iroquois,  observes  that  while  the 
western  tribes  use  bucklers  of  buffalo  hide,  it  is  pretty  surprising  that  othei  Indian 
nations  never  use  them*)*.”  Lafitau  and  the  earlier  missionaries,  however,  credit 
the  Iroquois  people  with  the  shield  in  the  following  words : 

‘Their  shields  were  of  ozier  or  bark  covered  with  peaux  passees : there  are 
some  made  of  very  thick  skin.  They  had  them  of  all  sizes,  and  all  sorts  of 
figures.’:]: 

* Smithsonian  Report  1893,  p.  627  ct.  scq 

t Charlevoix,  F.  X.  de,  Journal  of  a Voyage  to  N’oith  America,  Vol  I.,  p.  338,  London,  1761. 

X Lafitau,  loc.  cit.  IT.,  page  197. 
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Body  Armor. — There  is  sufficient  historical  evidence  that  the  defensive 
weapons  of  the  east  coast  were  similiar  to  those  of  the  west  coast.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  with  short  portages  rendered  communication  easy  across  this  vast  distance, 
and  points  out  a great  line  of  navigation,  both  of  peoples  and  inventions.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  reference  t 

‘Some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  a party  of  Iroquois,  having  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  reached  Lake  Tatha  in  two  wooden  canoes,  which  at  once  ex- 
cited the  covetousness  of  a band  of  Carriers  [Indians]  who  killed  the  strangers 
for  the  sake  of  their  canoes.  These  having  been  brought  here  [Stuart’s  Lake] 
served  as  models  for  the  building  of  the  first  home-made  dug-outs'  * * * § 

On  the  Atlantic  slope  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Iroquois 
used  body  armor.  Cartier  (Hakluyt  Voyage,  Vol.  III.,  London,  1810),  speaking 
of  the  Toudamani  (Iroquois,  probably  Onondaga  and  Seneca),  says : 

‘ Also  they  showed  us  the  manner  and  making  of  their  armor  ; they  are  made 
of  cordes  and  wood  finely  and  cunningly  wrought  together.’ 

Lafitau,  whose  famous  work  “ Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Ameriquains,”  was  pub- 
lished in  1724,  gives  a more  detailed  account  of  the  defensive  armor  of  the  tribes 
of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  present  United  States,  and  of  Canada,  probably 
referring  chiefly  to  the  Iroquois  and  Huron,  with  whom  he  was  most  familiar. 
He  says  (Vol.  IT,  p.  197) : 

‘ Their  cuirasses  were  a tissue  of  wood,  or  of  small  sticks  of  reed  cut  of  pro- 
portionate lengths,  strongly  pressed  against  each  other,  woven  and  enlaced  very 
neatly  with  small  cords  made  of  deerskin.  They  had  cuissards  and  brassards 
(defensive  coverings  for  the  thighs  and  arms)  of  the  same  material.  These 
cuirasses  -were  proof  against  arrows  armed  with  bone  or  stone,  but  not  against 
those  mounted  with  iron. 

Charlevoix  says  of  the  Iroquois  : ‘ Most  had  no  defensive  weapon,  but  when 
they  attacked  any  intrenchment,  they  covered  their  whole  body  with  small,  light 
boards.  Some  have  a sort  of  cuirass  or  breastplate  of  small,  pliable  rings,  very 
neatly  worked.  They  had  even  formerly  a kind  of  mail  for  the  arms  and  thighs, 
made  of  the  same  materials.  But  as  this  kind  of  armor  was  found  not  to  be  proof 
against  firearms,  they  have  renounced  them  without  putting  anything  in  their 
place.t 

Sagard  says  that  the  Hurons  (Iroquois)  had  armor  made  of  wood.j 

Champlain  also  describes  the  Iroquois  armor  as  made  of  wood  and  thread.§ 
A plate  in  the  same  volume  shows  a warrior  in  armor.  Wooden  breastplates 
were  worn.||  Copper  breastplates  have  been  found  like  the  gold  breastplates  of 
Peru. IF  One  has  been  described  as  a plate  of  rich  copper,  in  length  a foot,  in  width 
half  a foot,  for  a breastplate.**  Lucian  Carr  thinks  these  breastplates  were  for 
ornament,  like  those  found  in  the  Ohio  mounds. 

* Morice,  Rev.  A.  G.,  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  1889,  p.  131.  The  Carriers  previously- 
had  birch -bark  canoes. 

f Charlevoix,  F.  X.  de,  Vol.  I.,  p.  338,  London,  1761. 

+ Voyage  des  Hurons  I. , p.  144. 

§ Champlain  I.,  p.  201,  Paris,  1830. 

||  Hakluyt’s  Voyages  II T,  p.  305. 

IT  Jour.  Anthrop  Institute,  Vol.  XVIIT.,  Feb.  1889. 

**  Archer  account,  Griswold’s  Voyages,  p.  75,  Vol.  VIII.  35  Mass.  Fist.  Col. 
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The  only  reference  to  eastern  skin  armor  is  of  the  Mohawks,  who  ‘ wear  sea- 
horse skins  and  barks  of  trees  made  by  their  art  as  impenetrable,  it  is  thought^ 
as  steel,  wearing  a head-piece  of  the  same.’* 

LANARK  COUNTY. 

By  T.  W.  Beeman,  M.  D. 

The  work  in  Lanark  does  not  present  any  unusual  features  this  year.  A good 
deal  of  material  has  been  collected  for  the  Provincial  Museum,  the  greater  portion 
of  it  coming  from  Rideau  Lake,  Other  localities  in  the  county  offer  every  in- 
ducement to  investigation  but  so  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  devote  any  atten- 
tion to  them.  From  the  fact  that  the  aboriginal  remains  in  this  section  of  Ontario 
are,  presumably,  of  the  same  tribe  or  sub-tribe,  it  is  all  the  more  to  be  desired 
that  some  work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  in  making  complete  the  collec- 
tion. The  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  this  county  have  almost  entirely  been 
secured  from  one  place  on  Rideau  Lake,  the  site  of  what  was  evidently  a con- 
siderable town  or  village,  in  fact,  so  far  as  our  work  has  gone,  it  was  the  only 
town  of  any  size,  or  showing  a long  occupation.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
examine  a square  foot  of  earth  without  finding  some  evidence  of  aboriginal  life. 
Fragments  of  pottery  especially  are  very  numerous.  Broken  bones,  the  marrow 
bones  of  animals,  flint  chippings,  celts  and  arrows,  both  broken  and  complete,, 
and  many  other  things  are  found  about  this  place.  No  matter  how  thoroughly 
the  ground  is  looked  over  one  year,  the  next  yields  a large  quantity  of  specimens. 
Traces  of  European  influence  are  rarely  found,  in  fact,  a single  glass  bead  is  the 
only  thing  that  would  suggest  contact  with  the  whites  that  occurs  to  me  at  pre- 
sent, and  from  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  town  or  village  was  de- 
serted before  or  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  white  people.  Whether 
the  place  was  abandoned  as  a result  of  long  struggle  between  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois  or  whether  it  was  a result  of  the  advent  of  the  Europeans,  further  and 
more  careful  study  may  determine.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  of  the 
specimens  found  here  are  totally  unlike  the  great  bulk  of  the  material.  Whether 
this  is  a result  of  invasions  by  war  parties,  the  result  of  inter-tribal  commerce  or 
from  what  cause,  will  possibly  be  revealed  by  future  study.  But  few  bone 
implements  have  been  found,  a fact  that  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  migratory  movement.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  gouges  were 
secured  this  year,  all  of  them  good  specimens  and  a few  showing  a great  amount, 
of  time  and  labor  having  been  spent  on  their  make.  Altogether  there  have  been 
about  fifty  gouges  sent  to  the  Museum  from  this  county,  and  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  so  well  finished  and  that  they  are  found  here  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  other  localities,  it  would  be  a fair  inference  that  they  bear  some  peculiar 
and  interesting  relation  to  their  former  owners,  a relation  that  may  lead,  later  on, 
to  a more  accurate  knowledge  ooncerning  them. 

Of  the  celts  secured,  few  deserve  special  notice.  Two  of  them  were  slightly 
grooved.  One  or  two  of  the  celts  were  sharpened  on  both  ends  and  one  of  the 
gouges  was  a chisel  and  gouge  combined — the  second  one  of  that  description 
found  here.  One  copper  spear  was  also  added  to  the  collection.  Very  few  articles 
of  soapstone  are  found,  a fact  that  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  large  deposits  of 
this  material  are  found  about  the  Rideau  lakes,  and  it  was  a favorite  stone  with 
the  Indians  for  the  manufacture  of  many  of  their  utensils. 

Although  considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  following  up  what  seemed 
promising  information,  I have,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  find  any  burial  places,  nob 
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even  single  graves.  Of  course  this  may  be  due  to  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  aboriginal  occupation,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  yet 
find  some  graves  in  order  to  help  more  fully  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
tribe  of  this  section. 

In  this,  as  in  former  years,  it  has  been  most  encouraging  to  receive  the  sup- 
port of  everyone  in  this  work  and  many  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  col- 
lection by  the  generosity  of  people  who  had  found  them,  but  were  willing  to  part 
with  them  for  the  Museum. 

My  work  has  been  done  chiefly  on  a small  portion  of  the  Rideau  but  during 
the  summer  a brief  visit  was  paid  to  another  part  of  the  lake  that  showed  every 
evidence  of  being  rich  in  archaeological  material.  Another  year  may  allow 
opportunities  for  work  there. 

CAVE  DWELLINGS. 

The  examination  of  caves  in  Europe  has  led  to  numerous  important  dis- 
coveries. It  is  to  a study  of  the  underlying  contents  of  some  of  these  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  classification  of  early  man  as  palaeolithic  and  neolithic,  and  for 
the  terms  stone  age,  bronze  age,  and  iron  age,  as  applied  to  periods  of  primitive 
development. 

Some  investigators  in  America  seem  to  think  that  as  thorough  an  examina- 
tion of  caves  on  this  continent  will  yield  similar  results,  or  results,  which,  at  all 
events,  may  have  an  ethnological  bearing.  It  is  always  rash  to  predict  on 
insufficient  data,  and  more  so  still  on  none  at  all,  but  I feel  tolerably  confident  that 
labor  devoted  to  the  excavation  of  cavern  floors  in  America  will  prove  devoid  of 
such  results  as  have  rewarded  men  of  science  in  the  Old  World.  Numerous  caves 
have  been  opened  up  and  dug  into  casually  without  the  least  indication  of  human 
occupation  pre-historically,  and  if  one  may  form  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  the  American  of  the  remote  past,  by  the  temper  of  his  now-a*days 
congenor,  as  evinced  in  the  neighborhood  of  a cavern  of  any  kind,  we  shall  look 
in  vain  for  troglodytic  evidences,  unless  the  wendigo  had  no  far-back  prototype 
to  take  possession  of  such  subterranean  places,  or  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
another  race  preceded  the  one  we  know.  To  the  latter  objection  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  it  is  only  by  means  of  carefulfexploration  that  the  question  of  prior  occu- 
pation can  be  settled.  There  is  something  in  favor  of  this  view,  but  not  so  much 
to-day  as  there  would  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  had  the  question 
been  mooted  then,  for  as  already  observed,  a large  number  of  likely  places  have 
been  cleaned  out  for  various  reasons  (some,  purposely  to  search  for  human  traces) 
without  any  satisfying  result  in  this  direction.  A few  of  the  most  likely  places 
in  Ontario  exist  along  the  canon  of  the  Grand  River  at  Elora — one,  more 
especially,  at  the  foot  of  a ravine  which  forms  the  only  easy  path  to  portage 
beyond  the  falls  which  here  descend  forty  feet — but  in  no  case  was  anything 
found  to  indicate  human  habitation.  In  examining  this  one  a good  many 
years  since,  bed  rock  was  struck  at  a depth  of  some  three  or  four  feet,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  and  the  same  result  iollowed  the  cleaning  out  of  even  a 
larger  cave  (Kitchi-Matik’s)  nearly  opposite  to  it,  across  the  river. 

Only  half  a mile  or  so  down  the  river  a pupil  of  mine  named  William  Bain, 
found  some  cylindrical,  purple  and  white  shell  beads  on  a ledge  within  a hole  so 
small  that  a person  entering  had  to  do  so  head  foremost,  and  even  then  could  not 
get  in  more  than  half  of  his  length  horizontally.  This,  however,  would  seem  to 
have  been  but  a temporary  hiding  place  for  the  wampum,  some  accident,  no  doubt 
Raving  prevented  the  hider  from  returning  for  his  property,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
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marked,  was  clearly  of  white  man’s  manufacture — probably  from  Albany  or 
Hackensack. 

Caves  elsewhere  in  this  province  have  been  examined,  more  or  less  cursorily, 
no  doubt,  but  there  has  been  no  inducement  to  proceed  further  with  the  work. 

Mr.  It.  D.  Meyers  has  examined  some  caves  in  eastern  Ontario  with  a view  to 
ascertaining  whether  any  traces  of  their  use  as  dwelling  places  could  be  dis- 
covered, and  he  has  been  kind  enough,  at  my  request,  to  supply  the  following 
information. 

TWO  ONTARIO  CAVES. 

By  R.  B.  Meyers. 

I beg  to  submit  the  following  remarks  on  two  caves,  which  I have  examined 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  determining  as  to  what  extent  they  had  been 
used  by  the  Indians,  either  as  dwellings  or  as  storehouses.  The  first  one  is 
situated  near  the  debouchment  of  the  Marmora  river  into  Crow  bay,  Hastings 
county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  about  200  yards  below  the  bridge,  six 
miles  north  of  Campbellford  and  two  east  of  Healy’s  Falls.  It  had  long  been 
supposed  to  contain  a large  amount  of  native  silver,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
source  from  which  a famous  pioneer  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district,  Mr.  John 
Bleecker,  drew  his  supplies,  and  was  one  of  several  caves  which  were  known  as 
Bleecker’s.  From  the  fact  that  many  years  ago,  an  explorer,  who  had  spent  a 
few  hours  in  its  examination,  died  suddenly,  the  following  day,  there  was  a great 
deal  of  superstition  regarding  it  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  only 
after  considerable  coaxing  that  one  could  be  induced  to  show  its  location.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  river  bank  a few  feet  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  large  enough 
to  permit  the  ingress  of  an  average  man  ; it  opens  into  a chamber  about  six  feet 
by  eight,  and  five  feet  high.  There  are  two  passages,  one  to  the  right,  extending 
about  thirty  feet,  to  where  it  is  filled  up  by  silt,  the  other  to  the  left,  extends 
inward  about  two  hundred  feet  where  it  contracts  to  an  opening  about  two  feet 
high  and  six  inches  wide,  beyond  this  is  a small  chamber,  with,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  no  egress.  There  is  a crevice  running  back  sharply  towards  the  river,  but 
too  small  to  permit  a passage.  The  upper  stratum  of  rocks  at  this  point  has 
been  worn  away,  leaving  a small  triangular  flat  space,  and  on  this  rests  a stalag- 
mite, about  the  size  and  shape  of  a child’s  skull  and  of  a drab  color,  so  firmly  fixed 
that  it  could  not  be  broken  off  with  the  means  at  command,  and  so  hard  that  it 
was  difficult  to  mark  with  a knife.  The  tunnel  was  only  high  enough  to  sit  up 
in  with  comfort  at  one  place,  in  many  others  it  was  difficult  to  scrape  through 
even  lying  at  full  length  ; it  was  generally  narrow  but  there  were  two  or  three 
expansions,  at  one  point  reaching  a width  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  air  was 
pure  and  sweet.  Several  times  the  lantern  went  out  but  was  easily  relit.  The  stalac- 
tites were  small  and  dirty  looking.  The  only  stalagmite  seen  was  the  one  above 
described.  The  floor  was  of  sand  and  small  pieces  of  water- worn  stone.  There 
were  no  bats,  in  fact  no  traces  of  animal  or  insect  life  of  any  kind,  and  no  sign 
whatever  of  the  cave  having  been  used  either  as  dwelling  or  storehouse.  There 
was  one  peculiarity  never  before  noticed,  viz.,  that  the  rays  of  light  shed  by  the 
lantern  seemed  to  be  totally  overcome  by  the  dense  darkness,  leaving  the  lantern, 
as  it  were,  the  centre  of  a luminous  globe,  not  more  than  a couple  of  feet  in 
diameter.  Careful  consideration  would  indicate  that  the  waters  of  a very  large 
spring  forced  their  way  along  a crevice  in  the  rock,  wearing  it  larger  and  larger 
as  time  passed  on,  until  it  reached  its  present  dimensions.  The  clearing  of  the 
country  caused  the  spring  to  dry  up  entirely,  and  at  present  no  one  seems  to 
have  even  noticed,  even  in  the  wet  season,  any  water  flowing  from  it. 
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The  second  is  situated  in  the  3rd  concession  of  Tyendinaga  about  three  miles 
north  of  Sbannonville  and  twelve  (by  road)  from  Belleville.  It  is  situated  in  a 
perfectly  level  held,  about  four  hundred  yards  to  the  north  is  a ravine  running 
southwest  and  northeast,  which  seems  of  glacial  formation.  There  is  a bowl- 
shaped  depression  in  the  field  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  its  greatest 
depth  about  ten  feet.  On  the  north  side  is  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  about  six 
feet  high  and  the  same  in  width,  the  descent  to  the  floor  is  about  eight  feet  per- 
perpendicular,  thence  over  a pile  of  stones  about  fifteen  feet  more,  making  the 
total  height  inside  about  thirty  feet  and  the  same  breadth.  There  is  another  pile  of 
water-worn  stone,  reaching  from  the  lowest  point  in  the  cave  and  gradually 
rising  till  it  forms  a junction  with  the  roof  at  a point  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  entrance.  Half-way  along  this  rise  is  a rough  irregular  column 
of  stone,  perhaps  ten  feet  in  diameter,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
rotary  flow  of  water.  All  the  stone  on  the  floor,  from  appearances,  had  fallen 
from  the  roof.  About  half-way  along  the  eastern  side  is  a small  opening  about 
two  feet  wide  and  three  high,  and  the  same  in  length.  Beyond  this  the  passage 
narrows  to  a few  inches  but  reaches  a height  of  twenty  or  twent3T-five  feet. 
Squeezing  past  this  one  reaches  a chamber  perhaps  six  feet  wide  and  forty  feet 
long,  the  floor  gradually  ascending  to  the  roof  as  in  the  main  chamber.  The 
stalactites  in  this  cave  are  very  small,  none  having  a length  of  more  than  an  inch 
and  a diameter  of  an  eighth.  There  were  no  stalagmites,  the  floor  and  the  walls 
were  damp,  and  in  places  water  exuded.  There  were  a number  of  clusters  of  bats 
on  the  ceiling,  and  smaller  clusters  were  occasionally  found  beneath  projections 
on  the  walls.  There  is  said  to  be  a crevice  in  the  inner  chamber,  through  which 
a stone  may  be  dropped  and  after  an  interval  of  a few  seconds  may  be  heard 
splash  in  the  water,  also  an  opening  which  leads  through  a series  of  galleries  to 
an  aperture  in  the  bank  of  the  ravine  before  spoken  of,  but  they  could  not  be 
found  during  a careful  search.  It  is  quite  possible  they  may  exist  and  have  been 
covered  either  by  accident  or  design.  The  bank  of  the  ravine  was  carefully  scanned 
for  a distance  of  quarter  of  a mile,  but  no  opening  found,  nor  could  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a waterway  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  the  ravine  be  discerned^ 
although  that  would  be  the  natural  course.  There  is  said  to  be  a subterranean 
stream  near  Thrasher’s  Corners,  a few  miles  north  of  Belleville,  discovered  while 
digging  a well,  and  one  gentleman  was  of  the  impression  that  it  might  be  the 
stream  which  was  tapped  while  experimentally  boring  for  natural  gas  some  years- 
ago,  and  which  now  throws  a jet  of  mineral  water  fully  twenty  feet  high.  The 
water  supply  of  the  city  is  taken  from  the  Bay  Quinte,  near  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  and  experts  say  that  the  intake  is  located  just  at  the  place  where  a large 
spring  exists  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 

The  cave  is  perhaps  on  the  course  of  such  stream  which,  meeting  an  obstruc- 
tion at  this  point,  formed  an  eddy,  which  gradually  wore  its  way  around  the 
pillar  mentioned,  until,  the  obstruction  destroyed,  it  sank  to  its  natural  level 
again.  The  only  theory  to  account  for  the  absence  of  a waterway  to  the  ravine 
would  be  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  cave  and  the  head  of  the  supply  were  on 
the  same  level.  Nowhere  in  this  cave  were  to  be  found  any  traces  of  human 
occupation  and  the  difficulty  of  entrance  deterred  animals  from  using  it. 

A full  account  of  the  exploration,  with  productions  of  several  photographs  of 
the  interior  was  published  in  the  Belleville  Sun  a year  ago,  one  of  the  reporters 
having  been  a member  of  the  exploring  party. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  no  time  to  examine  the  other  caves  of 
this  locality,  there  being  one  at  the  Stone  Mills,  near  Picton,  and  another  near 
Huff’s  Island  in  Prince  Edward  County. 


SHORT  HISTORICAL  AND  JOURNAL  NOTES  BY  DAVID  PIETERSZ, 

DE  VRIES,  1665  * 

“ As  I have  related  the  manner  of  living,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Orange,  I will  state  something  of  the  nations  about  Fort  Amsterdam.^* 
The  Indians  about  here  are  tolerably  stout,  have  black  hair, 
with  a long  lock,  which  they  let  hang  on  one  side  of  the  head.  The  hair  is  shorn 
at  the  top  like  a cock’s  comb  . . . Their  condition  is  bad.  They  are  very 

revengeful,  resembling  the  Italians.  Their  clothing  is  a coat  of  beaver-skins  over 
the  body,  with  the  fur  inside  in  winter  and  outside  in  summer  ; they  have,  also, 
sometimes  a bear’s  hide,  or  coat  of  the  skin  of  wild  cats,  or  hefspanen  (raccoons), 
which  is  an  animal  most  as  hair\~  as  a wild  cat,  and  is  also  very  good  to  eat.  I 
have  frequently  eaten  it,  and  found  it  very  tender.  They  also  wear  coats  of 
turkey’s  feathers,  which  they  know  how  to  put  together  ; but  since  our  Nether- 
land  nation  has  traded  here,  they  trade  their  beavers  for  duffels-cloth,  which  we 
give  for  them,  and  which  they  find  more  suitable  than  the  beavers,  as  they  con- 
sider it  better  for  the  rain  ; and  take  two  and  a half  length  in  dufiels,  which  is 
nine  and  a half  quarters  wide.  Their  pride  is  to  paint  their  faces  strangely  with 
red  or  black  lead,  so  that  they  look  like  fiends  They  are  then  valiant,  yea,  they 
say  they  are  mannette,j  the  devil  himself.  Some  of  the  women  are  very  well 
featured,  having  long  countenances.  Their  hair  hangs  loose  from  their  head ; 
they  are  very  foul  and  dirty  ; they  sometimes  paint  their  faces,  and  draw  a black 
ring  around  their  eyes.  When  they  wish  to  cleanse  themselves  of  their  foulness, 
they  go  in  autumn,  when  it  begins  to  grow  cold,  and  make,  away  oft*  near  a run- 
ning brook,  a small  oven,  large  enough  for  three  or  four  men  to  lie  in  it.  In 
making  it  they  first  take  twigs  of  trees,  and  then  cover  them  tight  with  clay,  so 
that  smoke  cannot  escape.  This  being  done,  they  take  a parcel  of  stones,  which 
they  heat  in  a fire,  and  then  put  in  the  oven,  and  when  they  think  that  it  is 
sufficiently  hot,  they  take  stones  out  again  and  go  and  lie  in  it,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  and  come  out  so  perspiring  that  every  hair  has  a drop  of  sweat  on 
it.  In  this  state  they  plunge  into  the  cold  water,  saying  that  it  is  healthy,  but  I 
let  its  healthfulness  pass  ; they  then  become  entirely  clean,  and  are  more  attractive 
than  before. 

The  productions  are  various.  The  principal  one  is  maize,  which  is  their 
corn,  and  which  is  by  us  called  Turkish  wheat.  They  pound  it  in  a hollow  tree. 

When  they  travel  they  take  a fiat  stone  and  press  it  with  another 
stone  placed  upon  the  first,  and  when  it  is  pressed  they  have  little  baskets,  which 
they  call  notassen,  and  which  are  made  of  a kind  of  hemp,  the  same  as  fig-frails 
— which  they  make  to  serve  them  as  sieves — and  thus  make  their  meal.§  They 
make  fiat  cakes  of  the  meal  mixed  with  water,  as  large  as  a farthing  cake  in  this 
country  (Holland),  and  bake  them  in  the  ashes,  first  wrapping  a vine  or  maize 
leaf  round  them.  When  they  are  sufficiently  baked  in  the  ashes  they  make  good 
palatable  bread.  The  Indians  make  use  of  French  beans||  of  different  colors, 
which  they  plant  among  their  maize.  Wffien  the  maize  (which  is  sown  three  or 

*From  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society’s  Papers,  Series  II. 

t The  account  he  speaks  of  having  already  given  is  almost  word  for  word  that  of  Dominie  Megapolensis, 
quoted  in  the  Archaeological  Report  for  1890-91,  p.  68. 

$ Evidently  a form  of  Manitou,  or  manedu. 

§The  ambiguity  of  this  sentence  will  be  removed  if  for  the  words  “ press  it  ” we  substitute  grind  the 
maize,  and  for  “ pressed  ” read  ground. 

11  Probably  indigenous  beans,  but  called  “French”  by  the  Dutch,  who  also  called  maize  “Turkish 

wheat.  ” 
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fcur  feet  apart,  in  order  to  have  room  to  weed  it  thoroughly)  is  grown  one,  two, 
or  three  feet  high,  they  stick  the  beans  in  the  ground  alongside  of  the  maize 
stalks,  which  serve  instead  of  the  poles  which  we  use  in  the  'Fatherland  for  beans 
to  grow  on.  There  are  also  pumpkins,  water-melons  and  melons. 

They  dry  the  nuts  of  trees  and  use  them  for  food.  There  are  also  ground-nuts, 
and  white  ground-nuts,  which  are  poisonous  to  eat — a mason  of  the  Company 
having  died  in  consequence  of  eating  one  of  them.  They  also  grow  here  hazel- 
nuts, large  nuts  in  great  quantities,  chestnuts,  which  they  dry  ta  eat,  and  wild 
grapes  in  great  abundance.  . . . The  Indians  use  a kind  of  hemp 

which  they  understand  making  up,  much  stronger  than  ours  is,  and  for  every 
necessary  purpose,  such  as  notassen,  (which  are  their  sacks  and  in  which  they 
carry  everything) ; they  also  make  linen  of  it.  (!)  They  gather  the  maize  and 
French  beans  the  last  of  September  and  October,  and  when  they  have  shelled  the 
corn,  they  bury  it  in  holes,  which  they  have  previously  covered  with  mats,*  and 
so  keep  as  much  as  they  want  for  the  winter  and  while  hunting. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  deer,  which  the  Indians  shoot  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  or  make  a general  hunt  of,  a hundred,  more  or  less,  joining  in  the 
hunt.  They  stand  a hundred  paces  more  or  less  from  each  other,  and  holding 
flat  thigh  bones  in  the  hand,  beat  them  with  a stick,  and  so  drive  the  creatures 
before  them  to  the  river.  As  they  approach  the  river  they  close  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  what  is  between  any  two  of  them  is  at  the  mercy  of  their  bows  and 
arrows,  or  must  take  to  the  river.  When  the  animals  swim  into  the  river,  the 
Indians  lie  in  their  canoes  with  snares,  which  they  throw  around  their  necks,  and 
drag  them  to  them,  and  force  the  deer  down  with  the  rump  upwards,  by  which 
they  cannot  draw  breath. 

At  the  north  they  drive  them  into  a fuyk,  which  they  make  of  palisades,  split 
of  trees,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  set  close  to  each  other,  for  a distance  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  paces  on  both  sides,  coming  together  like  a f uyk 
(funnel)  ; the  opening  is  one  or  two  thousand  paces  wide.  When 

the  animal  is  within  the  palisades,  the  Indians  begin  to  come  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  pursue  it  with  great  ardor,  as  they  regard  deer-hunting  the  noblest 
hunting.  At  the  end  of  the  fuyk  it  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  only  five  feet  wide, 
like  a large  door,  and  it  is  there  covered  with  the  boughs  of  trees,  into  which  the 
deer  or  animal  runs,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians,  who  make  a noise  as  if  they 
were  wolves,  by  which  many  deer  are  devoured,  and  of  which  they  are  in  great 
fear.  This  causes  them  to  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  fuyk  with  great  force, 
whither  the  Indians  pursue  them  furiously  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  from 
whence  they  cannot  escape.  They  are  then  easily  caught  with  snares. 

Striped  bass  “ is  caught  in  large  quantities  and  dried  by  the  Indians, — for  at 
this  time  the  squaws  are  engaged  in  sowing  their  maize,  and  cultivating  the  land, 
and  the  men  go  a-fishing  in  order  to  assist  their  wives  a little  by  their  draughts 
of  fish,  Sometimes  they  catch  them  with  seines  from  seventy  to  eighty  fathoms 
in  length,  which  they  braid  themselves,  and  on  which,  in  place  of  lead,  they  hang 
stones,  and  instead  of  corks  which  we  put  on  them  to  float  them,  they  fasten 
small  sticks  of  an  ell  in  length,  round  and  sharpen  it  at  the  end.  Over  the 
purse,  they  have  a figure  made  of  wood,  resembling  the  devil,  and  when  the  fish 
swim  into  the  net  and  come  to  the  purse,  so  that  the  figure  begins  to  move  they 
then  begin  to  cry  out  and  call  upon  the  mannetoe,  that  is,  the  devil,  to  give 
them  many  fish.  They  catch  great  quantities  of  this  fish  ; which  they  also  catch 
in  little  sea-nets  six  or  seven  fathoms  long,  braided  like  a herring  net.  They  set 
them  on  sticks  into  the  river,  one,  and  one-half  fathoms  deep 


Lived  with  mats  ? 
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In  what  Manner  the  Indians  Bury  their  Dead. 

“ They  make  a large  grave,  and  line  it  inside  with  boughs  of  trees,  in  which 
they  lay  the  corpse,  so  that  no  earth  can  touch  it.  They  then  cover  this  with 
clay,  and  form  the  grave  seven  or  eight  feet  in  the  shape  of  a sugar-loaf,  and 
place  palisades  around  it.  I have  frequently  seen  the  wife  of  the  deceased  come 
daily  to  the  grave,  weeping  and  crying,  creeping  over  it  with  extended  body,  and 
grieving  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  The  oldest  wife  by  whom  he  has  had 
children  does  this ; the  young  wife  does  not  make  much  ado  about  it,  but  looks 
about  for  another  husband.  They  keep  a portion  of  the  dead  in  the  house.  I 
have  seen  at  the  north.  * [in  Canada]  great  multitudes  of  Indians  assembled,  who 
had  collected  together  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  cleaned  them,  and  bound 
them.  They  dig  a square  grave,  the  size  and  length  of  a person,  and  over  it 

erect  four  pillars,  which  they  cover  with  the  bark  of  trees ; they 

set  a time  when  they  will  bury  them,  when  all  the  friends  will  have  a great 
gathering  and  bring  ample  supplies  of  provisions.  It  is  accordingly  announced 
in  their  village,  that  a great  festival  is  to  be  held,  with  frolic  and  dancing.  This 
festival  continues  ten  days,  during  which  time  their  friends  come  from  other 
nations  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  see  it  held,  and  the  accompanying  ceremonies 
which  are  attended  with  great  expense.  Under  cover  of  these  ceremonies,  dances, 
feasts  and  meetings,  they  contract  new  alliances  of  friendship  with  their  neigh- 
bors ; saying  that  as  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  and  friends  are  together  in  the 

little  bundles so  may  their  bones  be  together  in  the  same  place, 

and  that  as  long  as  their  lives  shall  last,  they  should  be  united  in  friendship  and 
concord,  as  were  their  ancestors  and  friends,  without  being  able  to  be  separated 
from  each  other,  like  as  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  and  friends  of  each  other 
were  mingled, together.  One  of  them — their  chief,  a magician— delivers  a speech 
over  the  bones  (saying)  ‘ that  if  they  remain  thus  united,  their  enemies  can  have 
no  power  over  them.’  They  then  bury  the  bones  in  the  grave,  with  a parcel  of 
zeewan,-f*  and  with  arrows,  kettles,  knives,  paper  and  other  knick-knacks,  which 
are  held  in  great  esteem  by  them,  and  cover  them  with  earth,  and  place 
palisades  around  them,  as  before  related.  Such  is  the  custom  on  the  coast  in  re- 
gard to  the  dead.  The  chief  doctrine  held  among  them  is  the  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  by  some.  Others  are  sceptical  on  this  point,  but  not  far 
from  it,  sayicg,  when  they  die  they  go  to  a place  where  they  sing  like  ravens  ; 
but  this  singing  is  entirely  different  from  the  singing  of  angels. 


How  the  Indians  at  the  North  Arm  themselves  when  they  go  to  War. 

“ When  I was  at  the  North,  I saw  Indians  who  were  going  to  war. 

Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows  . . . which  they  carry  daily, 

and  each  one  had  in  his  hand  a shield  of  leather  as  thick  as  buffalo-skin.  I took 
it  to  be  elk’s-hide,  as  these  animals  are  numerous  there. 

* As  Mynheer  “David  Pietersz,  DeVries”  has  appropriated  almost  verbatim,  the  account  of  the 
Maquas,  or  Mohawks,  as  given  by  Megapolensia,  here  he  is  evidently  following  some  one  else,  for 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  in  that  part  of  the  country  he  refers  to  as  “the  north,” 
unless  within  a short  distance  of  the  shore. 

+ Among  the  Dutch  settlers  wampun  was  called  zeewan,  seewan  or  seawant. 
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Their  Dances, 

When  they  dance  they  stand  two  and  two  beside  each  other,  which  I have 
seen  at  the  North.  They  dance  in  two,  three  and  four  pairs.  The  first  pair 
carry  a tortoise  in  their  hands,  * as  this  nation  say  they  have  descended  from  a 
tortoise-father,  at  which  I laughed.  They  then  asked  me  where  our  first  father 
came  from.  I said  he  was  called  Adam,  and  was  made  of  earth.  They  said  I 
was  a fool  to  say  that  he  was  made  of  a thing  that  had  no  life.  I replied  that  it 
was  full  of  life,  for  it  produced  all  the  fruit  upon  which  they  lived.  They 
answered  that  the  sun,  which  they  looked  upon  as  God,  produced  it,  for  in  sum- 
mer he  drew  the  leaves  from  the  trees,  and  all  the  fruits  from  the  ground. 

Anno  1643.  The  22nd  February,  there  broke  out  a war  among  the 
Indians.  The  Mayekandus,*f-  who  came  from  Fort  Orange,  wanted  to  levy  a 
contribution  upon  the  Indians  of  Wickquasgeck  and  Tapaen,  and  of  the  adjacent 
villages.  There  were  eighty  to  ninety  of  them  each  with  a gun  on  his  shoulder. 
There  came  flying  to  my  house,  four  or  five  hundred  Indians,  desiring  that  I 
would  protect  them.  I answered  that  I could  not  do  it,  as  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Orange  were  our  friends,  and  that  we  could  not  interfere  with  their  wars ; that 
I now  saw  that  they  were  children,  and  that  they  were  flying  on  all  sides  from 
eighty  to  ninety  men,  where  they  themselves  were  so  many  hundred  strong ; that 
it  was  displeasing  to  me  that  they  should  be  such  soldiers,  as  it  was  to  mannetoe 
himself, — that  is  to  say,  the  devil ; but  that  I saw  now  that  they  were  only  child- 
ren. As  my  house  was  full  of  Indians,  and  I had  only  five  men  wfith  me,  I made 
ready  to  go  the  fort  to  obtain  some  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  having  more  force 
in  my  house.  So  I took  a canoe,  as  my  boat  was  frozen  up  in  the  kill,  and  went 
in  the  canoe  or  hollow  tree,  which  is  their  boat,  as  before  related,  between  the 
cakes  of  ice,  over  the  river  to  Fort  Amsterdam  where  I requested  Governor 
Kieft  to  assist  me  with  some  soldiers,  as  I was  not  master  of  my  own  house,  be- 
cause it  was  so  full  of  Indians,  although  I was  not  afraid  they  would  do  any 
harm ; but  it  was  proper  I should  be  master  of  my  own  house.  The  Governor 
said  he  had  no  soldiers  ; that  I must  see  how  it  would  be  in  the  morning,  and 
stop  at  night  with  him,  which  I did.  The  next  day  the  Indians  came  in  troops 
on  foot  from  my  house  to  Pavonia.  ...  I spoke  to  some  of  them 
and  they  said  they  had  all  left  my  house. 

Massacre  of  the  Indians. 

The  24th  of  February,  sitting  at  a table  with  the  Governor,  he  began  to  state 
his  intentions,  that  he  had  a mind  to  wipe  the  mouths  of  the  Indians. 

I answered  him  that  there  was  not  sufficient  reason  to  undertake  it.  . But 

it  appeared  that  my  speaking  was  of  no  avail.  He  had,  with  his  co-murderers, 
determined  to  commit  the  murder,  deeming  it  a Roman  deed,  and  to  do  it  with- 
out warning  the  inhabitants  in  the  open  lands,  that  each  one  might  take  care  of 
himself  against  the  retaliation  of  the  Indians,  for  he  could  not  kill  all  the 
Indians.  ...  So  was  this  business  begun  between  the  25th  and  26th 
of  February  in  the  year  1643.  I remained  that  night  at  the  Governor’s,  sitting 
up.  I went  and  sat  in  the  kitchen,  when,  about  midnight,  I heard  great  shriek- 
ing. ...  (I)  saw  nothing  but  firing,  and  heard  the  shrieks  of  the 

* Among  the  “ Mohawks  ” the  clan  whose  totem  was  the  tortoise  claimed,  and  were  allowed  precedence, 
having  sprung  as  they  asserted  from  a woman  who,  falling  from  the  sky  into  the  water,  was  saved  by  a 
liuge  torioise  that  gave  her  a resting  place  on  its  back. 

t M oha  wk  s — Iroquois. 
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Indians  murdered  in  their  sleep.  I returned  again  to  the  house,  by  the  fire. 
Having  sat  there  awhile,  there  came  an  Indian  with  his  squaw  whom  I knew 
well,  and  who  lived  about  an  hour’s  walk  from  my  house,  and  told  me  that  they 
two  had  fled  in  a small  skiff,  . . . that  the  Indians  from  Fort 

Orange  had  surprised  them,  and  that  they  had  come  to  conceal  themselves  iu  the 
fort.  I told  them  they  must  go  away  immediately  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  them  to  come  to  the  fort  to  conceal  themselves ; that  they  who  had  killed 
their  people  were  not  Indians  but  the  Swannekens,  as  they  called  the  Dutch. 
They  then  asked  me  how  they  could  get  out  of  the  fort.  I took  them  to  the 
door,  and  there  was  no  sentry  there,  and  so  they  betook  themselves  to  the  woods. 
When  it  was  day  the  soldiers  returned  to  the  fort,  having  massacred  or  murdered 
eighty  Indians,  and  considering  they  had  done  a deed  of  Roman  valour,  in  murder- 
ing so  many  in  their  sleep ; where  infants  were  torn  from  their  mother’s  breasts, 
and  hacked  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  parents,  and  the  pieces  thrown  into 
the  fire  and  in  the  water,  and  other  sucklings  were  bound  to  small  boards,  and  then 
cut,  struck,  and  pierced,  and  miserably  massacred  in  a manner  to  move  a heart  of 
stone.  Some  were  thrown  into  the  river,  and  when  the  fathers  and  mothers 
endeavored  to  save  them,  the  soldiers  would  not  let  them  come  on  land  but  made 
both  parents  and  children  drown — children  from  five  to  six  years  of  age,  and 
also  some  decrepit  persons.  Many  fled  from  the  scene,  and  concealed  themselves 
in  the  neighboring  sedge,  and  when  it  was  morning,  came  out  to  beg  a piece  of 
bread,  and  to  be  permitted  to  warm  themselves  ; but  they  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood  and  tossed  into  the  water.  Some  came  by  our  lands  in  the  country  with 
their  hands,  some  with  their  legs  cut  off,  and  some  holding  their  entrails  in  their 
arms,  and  others  had  such  horrible  cuts  and  gashes  that  worse  than  they  were  could 
never  happen.  And  these  poor  simple  creatures,  as  also  many  of  our  own  people, 
did  not  know  any  better  than  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  a party  of  other 
Indians, — the  Maquas.  After  this  exploit  the  soldiers  were  rewarded  for  their 
services.  ...  At  another  place  on  the  same  night  at  Gorler’s  Hook, 
on  Corler’s  plantation,  forty  Indians  were  in  the  same  manner  attacked  in  their 
sleep,  and  massacred  there  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  did  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  more  cruelly.  ...  As  soon  as  the  Indians  under- 
stood that  the  Swannekens  had  so  treated  them,  all  the  men  whom  they  could 
surprise  on  the  farm-lands  they  killed  ; but  we  have  never  heard  that  they  have 
■ever  permitted  women  or  children  to  be  killed.” 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  Indians,  when  retaliating,  committed  ‘ atrocities  ’ ? 
But  did  any  Indian  atrocity  ever  exceed  in  treachery  and  fiendishness  this  Dutch 
butchery  in  1643  ? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1.  Clay  mask  from  pipe. 

2.  Clay  vessel. 

3.  Patterns  of  fragments  of  pottery. 

4.  Patterns  on  fragments  of  pottery. 

5.  Small  clay  vessel. 

6.  Small  clay  cup. 

7.  Clay  bowl. 

8.  Clay  bowl  (fragment). 

9.  Clay  bowl. 

10.  Clay  bowl. 

11.  Clay  vase  (restored). 

12.  Clay  bowl. 

13.  Clay  spoon. 

14.  Large  clay  dish  (restored). 

15.  Clay  pipe,  long  stem. 

16.  Small  clay  pipe. 

18.  Small  clay  pipe. 

19.  Clay  pipe,  oval  stem. 

20.  Clay  pipe  bowl. 

21.  Clay  pipe. 

22.  Clay  pipe  bowl. 

23.  Clay  pipe  bowl. 

24.  Clay  pipe,  perfect. 

25.  Clay  pipe,  large. 

26.  Fragment  of  clay  pipe. 

27.  Clay  pipe,  perfect. 

28.  Clay  pipe,  perfect. 

29.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  human  body. 

30.  Human  head  from  clay  pipe. 

31.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  human  head. 

32.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  human  head. 

33.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  human  head. 

34  Clay  pipe,  double  human  face. 

35.  Clay  pipe,  human  head,  with  headdress. 

36.  Clay  pipe  bowl  with  human  face. 

37.  Clay  pipe  bowl  of  unusual  form. 

38.  Base  of  37,  showing  human  face. 

39.  Clay  pipe,  human  head  and  body. 

40.  Clay  pipe,  human  face  awry. 

41.  Clay  pipe,  human  face  looking  upwards,  mouth 

of  face  the  bowl. 

42.  Clay  pipe,  human  face  looking  upwards,  one 

eye  the  bowl. 

43.  Clay  pipe,  pinched  face  and  grotesque  body. 

44.  Clay  pipe,  human  face. 

45.  Clay  pipe,  human  figure  with  hat. 

46.  Clay  pipe,  human  face. 

47.  Clay  pipe,  human  body. 

48.  Clay  pipe,  human  head. 

49.  Clay  pipe,  owl-like  human  face. 

50.  Clay  pipe,  wolf’s  head  (?). 

51.  Clay  pipe,  fox’s  head  (?). 


52.  Clay  pipe,  owl’s  head. 

53.  Clay  pipe,  eagle’s  head. 

54.  Clay  pipe,  double  snake. 

55.  Clay  pipe,  snake’s  head. 

56.  Curved  flint  knife. 

57.  Curved  flint  knife. 

58.  Curved  flint  knife. 

59.  Curved  flint  knife. 

60.  Curved  flint  knife. 

61.  Unsymmetrical  flint  knife. 

62.  Large  quartzite  spear. 

63.  Large  quartzite  spear. 

64.  Large  quartzite  spear. 

65.  Quartzite  spear. 

66.  Large  chert  tool. 

67.  Flaked  knife. 

68.  Very  finely  flaked  tool. 

69.  Flaked  hoe  or  spade. 

70.  Coarsely  flaked  tool. 

71.  Flaked  knife. 

72  Neckless  barbed  arrow. 

73.  Neckless  barbed  arrow. 

74.  Arrow  with  notched  neck. 

75.  Small  necked  arrow. 

76.  Fancifully  shaped  arrow. 

77.  Double  notched  lance. 

78.  Double  pointed  arrow  (?). 

79.  Flint  saw  (?). 

80.  Scraper. 

81.  Small  drill. 

82.  Drill. 

83.  Drill. 

84.  Drill,  edges  bevelled  only  on  one  side, 

85.  Unfinished  stone  pipe. 

86.  Unfinished  stone  pipe. 

87.  Unfinished  old  form  of  stone  pipe. 

88.  Unfinished  platform  pipe. 

89.  Platform  stone  pipe. 

90.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

91.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

92.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

93.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

94.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

95.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

96.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

97.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

98.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

99.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

100.  Stone  pipe,  short  stem. 

101.  Stone  pipe,  long  stem. 

102.  Stone  pipe,  short  stem. 

103.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 
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104.  Stone  pipe,  broad  stem,  broken. 

105.  Stone  pipe,  modern  appearance. 

106.  Stone  pipe  for  wooden  stem. 

107.  Small  stone  pipe. 

108.  Stone  pipe,  very  modern  looking. 

109.  Stone  pipe,  modern. 

110.  Disc  pipe. 

111.  Disc  pipe,  back  of  110. 

112.  Disc  pipe,  catilinite. 

113.  Stone  pipe,  human  figure. 

114.  Stone  pipe,  well  carved  human  head. 

115.  Well  carved  human  and  animal  heads  from  a 

stone  pipe. 

116.  Stone  pipe,  human  head. 

117.  Stone  pipe,  human  head. 

118.  Stone  pipe,  human  face. 

119.  Stone  pipe,  human  head. 

120.  Stone  pipe,  human  figure  seated. 

121.  White  stone  pipe  with  long  stem. 

122.  White  stone  pipe. 

123.  Unfinished  red  stone  pipe,  eagle’s  head. 

124.  Stone  pipe,  duck. 

125.  Stone  pipe,  eagle. 

126.  Stone  pipe,  panther  (?). 

127.  Stone  pipe,  bear. 

128.  Stone  pipe,  owl. 

129.  Stone  pipe,  hawk. 

129a.  Stone  pipe,  lizard. 

130.  Stone  pipe,  animal. 

131.  Stone  pipe,  monkey  (?). 

132.  Stone  pipe,  bird  form. 

133.  Stone  hammer. 

134.  Stone  hammer,  or  perhaps,  heavy  sinker. 

135.  Stone  hammer  with  square  face. 

136.  Unfinished  celt. 

137.  Slightly  grooved  celt. 

138.  Deeply  grooved  celt. 

139.  Long  stone  chisel. 

140.  Stone  axe,  with  conventional  human  figure. 
140a.  Stone  axe,  with  raised  pattern. 

141.  Stone  gouge. 

142.  Stone  gouge. 

143.  Stone  gouge. 

144.  Gouge  and  chisel. 

145.  Small  stone  gouge. 

146.  Slate  knife. 

146a.  Slate  knife  with  handle. 

147.  Slate  knife  with  notched  neck. 

148.  Slate  knife  with  serrated  neck. 

149.  Mussel  shell  rubbed  thin. 

150.  Mussel  shell,  pointed. 

161.  Busycon  perversune. 

152.  Shell  gorget. 

153.  Shell  gorget. 

154.  Shell  pin. 

155.  Shell  gorget. 

156.  Slate  tablet. 

157.  Small  slate  tablet. 

158.  Small  slate  tablet. 

159.  Fine  elate  tablet. 


160.  Unfinished  slate  tablet. 

161.  Small  slate  tablet. 

162.  Slate  tablet. 

163.  Very  small  tablet. 

164.  Slate  tablet. 

165.  Slate  tablet. 

166.  Notched  slate  tablet. 

167.  Small  slate  tablet. 

168.  Unfinished  “banner  stone”  or  winged  ob- 

ject. 

169.  “ Banner  ” or  “butterfly”  stone. 

170.  “ Banner  ” stone. 

171.  Horned  “ banner  ” stone. 

172.  Horned  “ banner  ” stone. 

173.  Apparently  unfinished  “ banner  ” stone. 

174.  Small  “banner”  stone. 

175.  Unsymmetrical  “ banner  ” stone. 

176.  “ Ceremonial  ” axe. 

177.  Bird  amulet  with  large  eyes. 

178.  Bird  amulet,  eyeless. 

179.  Bird  amulet  with  large  eyes. 

180.  Bird  amulet,  eyeless,  knot  on  head. 

181.  Bar  amulet. 

182.  Bar  amulet. 

163.  Bar  amulet  of  very  peculiar  form,  with  a pro- 
jection on  the  upper  side  and  holes  below 
from  bottom  to  side. 

184.  Under  side  of  183. 

184a.  Bone  harpoon  or  spear,  one  barb. 

185.  Bone  harpoon  or  spear,  three  barbs. 

186.  Bone  harpoon,  three  double  barbs. 

187.  Bone  fish  hook. 

188.  Bone  needle,  or  awl,  or  pin. 

1S9.  Bone  netting  needle. 

190.  Bone  pin. 

191.  Bone  pin. 

192.  Peforated  leg  bone. 

192a.  Bone  scraper. 

1926.  Bone  scraper. 

193.  Bone  scraper,  knife  form. 

194.  Bone  comb. 

195.  Bone  comb. 

196.  Bone  comb  or  line-marker 

197.  Bone  comb  or  line-marker. 

198.  Bone  with  tally  marks. 

199.  Bone  pipe  bowl. 

200.  Bone  marker. 

201.  Bone  line-marker. 

202.  Bone  line-marker. 

203.  Bone  line-marker. 

204.  Bone  pendant,  fish. 

205.  Bone  pendant,  mask. 

206.  Bone  pendant,  human  figure. 

207.  Bone  ornament  (?). 

208.  Bone,  rubbed  down. 

209.  Horn  chisel  with  hole. 

210.  Horn  chisel,  large. 

211.  Horn  thong  rounder  or  smoother. 

212.  Horn  arrow-shaft  straightener. 

213.  Horn  arrow-shaft  straightener. 


214.  Horn  arrow-shaft  straightener. 

215.  Bear’s  tooth. 

216.  Bear  or  wolf  totem. 

218.  Beaver  or  otter  totem. 

219.  Turtle  totem. 

220.  Slate  gorget  (?). 

221.  Slate  gorget  (?). 

222.  Slate  gorget  (?). 

223.  Slate  gorget  (?). 

224.  Slate  gorget  (?). 

225.  Slate  eardrop  (?). 

226.  Fibre  twister  (?). 

227.  Fibre  twister,  end  view. 

228.  Stone  perforator  (?). 

229.  Stone  (?), 

230.  Small  paint  cup. 

231.  Slate  tube,  hollowed  on  one  side. 

232.  Slate  pebble,  well  bored. 

233.  Carved  gypsum. 

234.  Carved  human  head  in  limestone. 

235.  Copper  spear. 

236.  Copper  spear. 

237.  Copper  spear. 

238.  Small  copper  spear  tip. 

239.  Copper  spear. 


240.  Copper  axe  or  chisel. 

241.  Copper  chisel. 

242.  Small  copper  knife. 

243.  Copper  knife,  modern  form. 

244.  Copper  knife,  modern  form. 

245.  Large  copper  tool  with  sinuous  edge,  and 

covered  with  beaver  skin. 

246.  Copper  spear. 

247.  Copper  spear. 

248.  Copper  spear. 

249.  Copper  spear. 

250.  Copper  spear. 

251.  Copper  arrow  or  small  spear. 

252.  Copper  axe  or  chisel. 

253.  Copper  axe  with  speck  of  native  silver. 

254.  Copper  chisel. 

255.  Copper  axe. 

256.  Copper  pendant. 

257.  Copper  beads  and  pendant. 

258.  Copper  ornament. 

259.  Copper  (sheet)  beads,  on  leather. 

260.  Stone  disc,  hollowed. 

261.  Stone  disc,  plain. 

262.  Discoidal  pendant  (?). 

263.  Discoidal  pendant  (?). 


Fig.  1.  Mask  from  clay  pipe. 


From  Primitive  Culture , by  E.  B.  Tylor,  vol.  ii.,  p.  400  : 

“ Granted  that  archaeology,  leading  the  student’s  mind  back  to  remotest  known  conditions 
of  human  life,  shows  such  life  to  have  been  of  unequivocally  savage  type  ; granted  that  the 
rough-hewn  flint  hatchet,  dug  out  from  amidst  the  bones  of  mammoths  in  a drift  gravel-becl  to 
lie  on  an  ethnologist’s  writing  table,  is  to  him  a very  type  of  primitive  culture,  simple  yet 
crafty,  clumsy  yet  purposeful,  low  in  artistic  level  yet  fairly  started  on  the  ascent  toward  highest 
development — what  then  ? Of  course  the  history  and  prehistory  of  man  take  their  proper 
places  in  the  general  scheme  of  knowledge.  Of  course  the  doctrine  of  the  world-long  evolution 
of  civilization  is  one  which  philosophic  minds  will  take  up  with  eager  interest,  as  a theme  of 
abstract  science.  But  beyond  this,  such  research  has  its  practical  side,  as  a source  of  power 
destined  to  influence  the  course  of  modern  ideas  and  actions.  To  establish  a connection  between 
what  uncultured  ancient  men  thought  and  did,  what  cultured  modern  men  think  and  do,  is  not 
a matter  of  inapplicable  theoretic  knowledge,  for  it  raises  the  issue,  how  far  are  modern  opinion 
and  conduct  based  on  the  strong  ground  of  soundest  modern  knowledge,  or  how  far  only  on 
such  knowledge  as  was  available  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of  culture  where  their  types 
were  shaped.  It  has  to  be  maintained  that  the  earlier  history  of  man  has  its  bearing,  almost 
ignored  as  that  bearing  has  been  by  those  whom  it  ought  most  stringently  to  effect,  on  some  of 
the  deepest  and  most  vital  points  of  our  intellectual,  industrial  and  social  state 

“ If  we  survey  the  state  of  educated  opinion,  not  within  the  limits  of  some  special  school, 
but  in  the  civilized  world  at  large,  on  such  subjects  as  relate  to  man,  his  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  his  place  and  function  among  his  fellow  men  and  in  the  universe  at  large,  we  see  exist- 
ing side  by  side,  as  if  of  equal  right,  opinions  most  diverse  in  real  authority.  Some  vouched 
for  by  direct  and  positive  evidence,  hold  their  ground  as  solid  truths.  Others,  though  founded 
on  crudest  theories  of  the  lower  culture,  have  been  so  modified  under  the  influence  of  advanc- 
ing knowledge,  as  to  afford  a satisfactory  framework  for  recognized  facts  ; and  positive  science, 
mindful  of  the  origin  of  its  own  philosophic  schemes,  must  admit  the  validity  of  such  a title. 
Others,  lastly,  are  opinions  belonging  properly  to  lower  intellectual  levels,  which  have  held  their 
place  into  the  higher  by  mere  force  of  ancestral  tradition;  these  are  survivals.  Now  it  is  the 
practical  office  of  ethnography  to  make  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  the  tenure  of  opin- 
ions in  the  public  mind,  to  show  what  is  received  on  its  own  direct  evidence,  what  is  ruder 
ancient  doctrine  re-shaped  to  answer  modern  ends,  and  what  is  but  time-honored  superstition 
in  the  garb  of  modern  knowledge.” 

(1  P.M.) 


PREFACE. 


Many  teachers  and  others  without  either  time  or  opportunity  to  peruse  the 
numerous  works  that  have  appeared,  and  are  appearing,  on  the  subject  of  primi- 
tive life  in  America,  and  who  are  particularly  desirous  to  know  something  about 
the  Indians  of  our  own  country,  have  frequently  expressed  the  wish  that  such 
information  could  be  procured  in  a handy  and  condensed  form.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  this  want  in  a modest  way,  that  the  following  notes  have 
been  prepared,  and  are  now  published  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Ross,  Minister  of 
Education. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  ethnology  had  an  existence,  and  still  fewer  since 
it  was  thought  worthy  of  a name — now,  both  it  and  its  sister  science  archaeology 
are  dignified  with  professorships  in  the  world’s  best  universities  ; many  of  the 
most  profound  thinkers  on  both  continents  are  devoting  their  attention  to  race 
problems,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  intelligent  people  every- 
where are  more  or  less  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  early  man. 

The  little  we  know  concerning  aboriginal  man  in  Ontario  is  gathered  from 
the  writings  of  early  travellers  and  missionaries,  eked  out  by  what  we  can  deduce 
from  the  remains  of  his  work  in  the  shape  of  embankments,  mounds,  ossuaries* 
other  burial  places,  village  sites,  potteries,  and  various  tools  and  weapons  of  bone, 
horn  and  stone. 

It  is  deeply  to  he  regretted  that  the  observations  of  earliest  writers  seldom 
penetrated  beneath  the  surface — -the  modern  scientific  spirit  had  yet  two  or 
three  centuries  to  await  its  birth — and  now  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
wondering  and  surmising,  instead  of  being  able  to  build  on  certainties,  although 
it  is  undoubted  that  much  we  could  wish  to  know  was  unascertainable  even  by 
those  Europeans  who  first  came  into  contact  with  the  natives. 
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Upon  archaeological  researches,  therefore  we  must  depend  chiefly  or  wholly 
for  any  additional  knowledge,  dnd  much  has  already  been  gained  in  this  way. 
The  provincial  collection  at  the  Canadian  Institute  contains  many  specimens  that 
show  us  the  Indian’s  methods  of  working,  his  skill  in  manipulation,  his  taste  in 
form  and  design,  his  patience  and  persistence,  sometimes  his  ingenuity,  his 
adaptive  eye,  his  fertility  in  resources,  the  extent  of  his  trade  relations,  his  war- 
like spirit,  his  social  status,  his  superstitious  beliefs,  his  love  of  finery,  his  respect 
for  the  dead,  and  even  his  affection  for  his  children. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  with  readers  in  possession  of  information  con- 
cerning places  connected  with  old-time  Indian  occupation. 


Hurun-Iroquois  skull. 


WHENCE  CAME  THE  INDIANS  ?* 


As  an  introduction  to  the  following  notes  on  the  ethnology  and  archaeology 
of  Ontario  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  devote^a  few  pages  to  a consideration 
of  the  much  discussed  subject — Whence  came  the  Indians  ? not  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  any  new  theory,  but  simply  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  claims 
are  based  by  those  who  hold  this,  that,  or  the  other  view. 

It  is  tolerably  safe  to  assert  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  given 
the  subject  any  consideration  at  all,  believe  the  American  aborigines  came  from 
Asia,  by  way  of  Bering  strait.  A smaller  number  think  the  migration  came 
along  a more  southerly  course  from  Japan,  and  others  still,  that  many  found 
their  way  hither  from  islands  of  the  Malaysian  group  to  South  America  and 
Mexico.  On  the  other  hand  claims  have  been  set  up  for  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Old  World  as  the  source  of  population.  Of  these,  one  that  has  attracted  much 
attention  is  based  on  the  fabled  existence  of  the  island  Atlantis,  between  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  one  of  the  latest  theories  refers  to  a former 
land-connection  between  northern  Europe  and  Greenland,  across  which  the  origi- 
nal discoverers  of  this  continent  found  their  way,  Greenland  itself  being  at  that 
time  a portion  of  our  mainland. 

Those  who  have  adopted  the  theory  of  an  arctic  “ land -bridge,”  uniting 
America  with  the  Old  World,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  claim  that  their 
conclusions  are  based  on  sound  geological  data.  So  far  as  the  Americo- Asiatic 
limits  are  concerned  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  any  such  supposition,  although 
one  may  more  readily  concede  its  likelihood  than  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
paratively immense  distance  that  separates  the  Greenland  from  the  Norway  of 
to-day.  In  the  former  case  an  elevation  of  Bering’s  sea-bed  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  feet  would  form  a land  connection,  while  in  the  latter  there  would  be 
required  an  upward  movement  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  feet  to  unite 
Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland  and  the  continent  of  America.  The  same  forces, 
however,  are  as  capable  of  performing  the  greater  as  the  lesser  elevation,  and  it 
is  undoubted  that  in  past  ages  the  land  has  risen  and  fallen  in  many  places 
thousands  of  feet. 

But  why  should  we  be  expected  either  to  give  rein  to  our  imagination  as  to 
the  route  by  which  man  found  his  way  to  this  continent,  or  to  limit  it  as  to  the 
number  of  his  landing  places  ? Upholders  of  the  various  theories  have,  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  proved  the  possibility  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  migrants 
having  reached  America,  overland  and  by  way  of  both  oceans,  from  places  7,000 
or  8,000  miles  apart,  and  as  much  as  8,000  miles  by  sea  from  their  point  of 
departure.  Is  there  anything  in  reason  to  make  us  doubt  that  there  have  been 
two,  four,  eight,  or  more  points  of  arrival  ? On  the  contrary,  is  there  not  much 

* “The  aboriginal  American,  as  we  know  him,  with  his  language  and  legends,  his  physical  and  mental 
peculiarities,  his  social  observances  and  customs,  is  most  emphatically  a native  and  not  an  imported  article. 
He  belongs  to  the  American  continent  as  strictly  as  its  opossums  and  armadillos,  its  maize  and  its  golden- 
rod,  or  any  members  of  its  aboriginal  fauna  and  flora  belong  to  it.  In  all  probability  he  came  from  the  Old 
World  at  some  ancient  period,  whether  pre-glacial  or  post-glacial,  when  it  was  possible  to  come  by  land  ; 
and  here  in  all  probability,  until  the  arrival  of  white  men  from  Europe,  he  remained  undisturbed  by  later 
comers,  unless  the  Eskimos  may  have  been  such.  There  is  not  a particle  of  evidence  to  suggest  any  con- 
nection or  intercourse  between  aboriginal  America  and  Asia  within  any  such  period  as  the  last  twenty 
thousand  years,  except  in  so  far  as  there  may  perhaps  now  and  then  have  been  slight  surges  of  Eskimo 
tribes  back  and  forth  across  Bering  strait.” — The  Discovery  of  America,  p.  20,  by  John  Fiske,  Boston  and 
New  York,  1892. 
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that  is  actually  suggestive  of  this  possibility  ? Language  lends  no  color  to  one 
common  origin,  neither  does  physique.  In  manners  and  customs  there  was  quite 
as  much  variance  as  could  be  found  among  similar  savage  peoples  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Their  resemblances  to  each  other  were  human — not  continental; 
the  natives  were  superstitious,  vindictive  and  bloodthirsty,  but  even  in  these 
characteristics  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  a single  centre  of  distribution.  A few 
groups  possessed  the  potentiality  of  advancement,  but  the  majority  were  appar- 
ently at  a standstill,  while  some  seemed  to  have  become  degraded  from  a former, 
not  very  high  condition. 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  this  may  have  been  brought  about  as  the  result  of 
differentiation  from  a common  stock  during  a period  extending  from  the  ice  age 
to  these  days,  but  it  is  at  least  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose  a variety  of  origins 
as  the  cause  of  the  variations.  If  we  admit  the  possibility,  even  at  long  intervals, 
of  migrations  or  arrivals  from  northern  Asia,  northern  Europe,  the  Pacific 
islands,*  China,  Japan,  and  even  the  mythical  Atlantis,  we  shall  meet  with  fewer 
difficulties  in  our  study  of  American  ethnology  than  beset  him  who  attempts  to 
square  all  his  facts  with  one  or  other  of  the  popular  theories  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  Indian.  It  was  surely  inevitable  that  during  the  course  of  centuries  many 
enforced  voyages  should  have  been  made  across  both  oceans  to  this  continent. 
Modern  bravado  has  shown  us  how  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  may  be  accom- 
plished in  an  open  boat  by  one  man.  Leif  Ericsen’s  voyage  was  more  than 
emulated  by  a crew  that  sailed  in  18f  3 from  Norway  to  Chicago  in  a large  open 
galley  constructed  on  the  ancient  Viking  model.  Everyone  knows  of  the  2,000  mile 
voyage  made  by  Captain  Bligh  and  his  companions  in  a ship’s  boat,  when  they 
were  sent  adrift  by  the  Bounty  mutineers.  A friend  of  my  own  accomplished 
the  distance  between  York  Factory  and  England  in  fourteen  days,  the  vessel 
measuring  only  sixty  tons,  and  being  deeply  laden  with  fish-oil.  It  is  true  that 
in  all  these  instances,  those  in  command  knew  where  they  were  going,  and  except 
in  Bligh’s  case  were  accordingly  well  provided,  but  it  is  not  at  all  inconceivable 
that  numerous  involuntary  trips  were  made  by  coast  natives  across  both  oceans, 
and,  of  course  having  reached  America  the  voyagers  were  here  to  stay. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Polynesian  sea-rovers  made  occasional  long  voyages 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  establishing  settlements,  members  of  which  ultimately 
reached  America  from  northern  latitudes  either  by  accident  or  design.-)- 

However  this  may  be  we  are  to-day  no  nearer  a solution  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  Indians  than  we  were  fifty,  or  four  hundred  years  ago. 

No  reference  has  here  been  made  to  those  who  hold  that  the  Indian  had  an 
independent  origin  on  this  continent.  The  opinion  of  Darwin  and  others  on  this 
theory  will  be  found  in  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Brinton  following. 


*In  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Maya  Calendar,  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  writes  : “ Although  the 
references  to  the  calendars  in  use  among  the  Polynesians  and  Melanesians  are  brief  and  incomplete,  and 
generally  confused  from  a lack  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of  a correct  knowledge  of  the  system,  yet,  when^ 
carefully  studied,  they  seem  to  furnish  a clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  calendars.  ” 
And  again,  “Be  the  true  explanation  what  it  may,  the  evidence  we  have  presented  of  its  relation  to  the 
Polynesian  calendar  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside  as  merely  accidental  . . . This,  however,  is  not  tho 

place  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  contact  of  the  western  coast  tribes  with  the  Polynesians, 
except  as  related  to  the  calendar.”  The  Maya  Year,  p.58  and  64,  by  Cyrus  Thomas,  Washington  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1894. 

Prof.  Thomas  argues  only  for  Pacific  Island  influence  resulting  from  “ contact,”  s^nd  the  reasons  he 
offers  are  very  strong.  If  we  grant  contact  at  any  period  sufficiently  early  to  effect  given  results,  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  avoid  a conclusion  which  necessarily  implies  much  more  than  the  origin  of  the  Maya  and 
Mexican  calendars. 

t Since  this  was  written  I have  met  with  an  article  by  Prof.  Otis  Tufton  Mason,  in  the  American 
Anthropologist  for  July,  1894,  in  which  he  argues  very  ingeniously  for  Malayo-Polynesian  movements,  of 
long  continuance  to  America,  coast-wise  along  Asia.  Quotations  from  Prof.  Mason’s  paper  are  given  in 
what  follows. 
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That  the  young  student  may  here  refresh  his  memory  (or  read  for  the  first 
time  what  has  been  said  by  a few  leading  writers)  on  this  subject,  two  or  three 
brief  extracts  are  given. 

From  Races  of  Man,  by  Oscar  Peschel,  p.  400,  Appleton,  New  York,  1876. 

“ If  the  human  species  has  peopled  the  world  from  a single  centre  of  creation, 
and  if  its  cradle  is  not  in  America,  the  New  World  must  have  received  its  first 
inhabitants  from  the  Old.  When  they  entered  the  Western  Continent  they  were 
certainly  still  in  a very  barbarous  state,  although  their  language  possessed  the 
rudiments  of  its  future  character,  and  although  they  may  have  known  how  to 
produce  fire,  and  used  bows  and  arrows.  We  cannot  suppose  that  these  immi- 
grants made  long  voyages,  but  at  most  that  they  crossed  Behring’s  straits.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  first  migrations  took  place  at  a time  when  what  is  now 
the  channel  of  Behring’s  straits  was  occupied  by  an  isthmus.  The  climate  of 
those  northern  shores  must  then  have  been  much  milder  than  at  the  present  day, 
for  no  currents  from  the  frozen  ocean  could  have  penetrated  into  the  Pacific. 
That  the  severance  of  Asia  from  America  was,  geologically  speaking,  very  recent, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  only  the  straits  but  the  sea  which  bears  the  name 
of  Behring  is  extraordinarily  shallow,  so  much  so  indeed  that  whalers  lie  at  anchor 
in  the  middle  of  it.  But  it  is  always  dangerous  to  rely  on  geological  events 
which  themselves  require  more  accurate  proof.  We  therefore  prefer  to  assume 
that  at  the  time  at  which  the  Asiatics  passed  over  into  America,  Behring’s  straits 
already  possessed  their  present  character.  .... 

“ But  the  proof  that  the  aborigines  of  America  took  this  road  consists  in  their 
Mongoloid  characters.  ...  In  only  one  physical  character  some  American 
tribes  differ  from  the  Asiatic  Mongols.  A small  snub  nose  with  a low  bridge  is 
typical  in  the  latter ; whereas  in  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  among  the  chiefs,  we  meet  with  high  noses.  It  is  known,  moreover, 
that  the  Mexicans  and  other  civilized  nations  of  Central  America  represented  the 
faces  of  their  gods  with  very  prominent  noses,  so  that  some  few  individuals  among 
these  also  must  have  had  this  marked  feature.*  ....... 

But  a peculiarity  which  appears  only  locally  and  is  not  common  to  all  the 
aborigines  of  the  New  World  cannot  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  race.”*)" 

From  The  American  Race,  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  p.  20.  New  York,  N.  D.  C. 

Hodges,  1891. 

“ Probably  the  favorite  theory  at  the  present  day  is  that  the  first  inhabitants, 
of  the  New  World  came  from  northeastern  Asia,  either  by  the  Aleutian  islands  or 
across  Behring  strait.  Concerning  the  Aleutian  islands,  we  know  by  the  evi- 
dence of  language  and  archaeology  that  they  were  first  peopled  from  America  and 
not  from  Asia.  Moreover,  they  are  separated  one  from  the  other  in  places  by 
hundreds  of  miles  of  a peculiarly  stormy  and  dangerous  sea.J  It  is  otherwise 
with  Behring  straits.  From  East  Cape  in  Siberia  one  can  see  the  American 
shore,  and  when  first  explored  the  tribes  on  each  side  were  in  frequent  communi- 
cation. No  doubt  this  had  been  going  on  for  a long  time,  and  thus  they  had 

* Why  “ some  few  ? ” This  is  as  purely  gratuitous  as  is  the  expression  “ especially  among  the  chiefs 
in  the  preceding  sentence. 

f This  “ peculiarity  which  appears  only  locally”  has,  nevertheless,  a very  extensive  range.  It  was 
common  among  all  the  tribes  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  is  frequently  met  with  among  the  Ojibwas  and  the 
plain  Indians  of  all  tribes  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  If  the  statement  were  well  founded  it  would, 
even  in  its  limited  sense,  detract  considerably  from  Peschel’s  Mongoloid  theory. 

+ The  nearest  of  the  Aleutian  islands  to  Kamschatka  is  253  miles  distant.  The  explorer  Behring  found 
the  western  Aleutians,  those  nearest  the  shore,  uninhabited.  See  W.  H.  Dali,  “Origin  of  the  Innuit,’* 
pp.  96,  97,  in  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  vol.  I.,  Washington,  1877. 
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influenced  each  other  in  blood  and  culture.  But  so  long  as  we  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  movings  at  this  point,  they  have  been  from  America  into  Asia,  the 
Eskimos  pushing  their  settlements  along  the  Asian  coast. 

It  will  be  replied  that  we  should  look  to  a period  anterior  to  the  Eskimos. 
Any  migration  at  that  remote  epoch  is  refuted  by  other  considerations.  We  know 
that  Siberia  was  not  peopled  till  late  in  Neolithic  times,  and  what  is  more,  that 
the  vicinity  of  the  strait  and  the  whole  coast  of  Alaska  were,  till  a very  modern 
geologic  period,  covered  by  enormous  glaciers  which  would  have  prevented  any 
communication  between  the  two  continents.* * * §  These  considerations  reduce  any 
possible  migrations  at  this  point  to  such  as  may  have  taken  place  long  after 
America,  both  north  and  south,  possessed  a wide-spread  population. 

The  question  which  should  be  posed  as  preliminary  to  all  such  speculations 
is,  when  did  man  first  appear  on  this  isolated  continent  ? ” 

Dr.  Brinton  before  answering  this  question  discusses  what  is  known  as  the 
Great  Ice  Age  during  the  Quaternary  period,  and  then  proceeds:  £:  Such  facts  as 
these  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  man  lived  in  both  North  and  South  America  at 
the  close  of  the  Glacial  Age.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  close  was  synchronous  in 
both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  nor  that  the  American  glacier  was 
contemporary  with  the  Ice  Age  of  Europe.  The  able  geologist,  Mr.  Croll,  is  of 
opinion  that  there  was  a difference  in  time,  the  Ice  Age  of  America  was  posterior 
to  that  of  Europe.  In  any  case,  the  extreme  antiquity  of  man  in  America  is 
placed  beyond  cavil.  He  was  here  long  before  either  northern  Asia  or  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands  were  inhabited,  as  it  is  well  known  they  were  first  populated  in 
Neolithic  times. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  did  he  not  originate  upon  this  continent  ? The 
answer  to  this  is  given  by  Charles  Darwin  in  his  magistral  statement.  “ Our  pro- 
genitors diverged  from  the  catarrhine  stock  of  the  anthropoids  ; and  the  fact  that 
they  belonged  to  this  stock  clearly  shows  that  they  inhabited  the  Old  World.” 

We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  original  home  of  the  American 
glacial  man  elsewhere  than  in  America.  Some  interesting  geological  facts  throw 
an  unexpected  light  upon  our  investigations.  I have  already  remarked  that  in 
the  various  recent  oscillations  of  the  earth’s  crust,  there  occurred  about  the  middle 
and  later  glacial  epoch  an  uplift  of  the  northern  continent  and  also  of  the 
northern  Atlantic  basin.  In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  James  Geikie  this  amounted  to 
a vertical  elevation  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  and 
resulted  in  establishing  a continuous  land  connection  between  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  two  continents,  which  remained  until  the  post-glacial  period\. 

Dr.  Habenicht  also  recognizes  this  condition  of  affairs  and  places  it  during 
the  “ old  stone  ” age  in  Europe§  which  corresponds  to  the  position  assigned  it  by 
McGee.” 

Citing  other  proofs  of  a geological  character,  Dr.  Brinton  says  : “ In  con- 
sequence of  such  facts,  the  most  careful  British  geologists  of  to-day  hold  that  the 
land  communication,  which  certainly  existed  between  Europe  and  North  America 

* The  evidences  of  a vast  ice-sheet  once  covering  the  whole  of  East  Cape  are  plainly  visible.  See  Dr. 
I.  C.  Rosse,  Medical  and  Anthropological  Notes  on  Alaska,  p.  29,  Washington,  1883. 

f The  Descent  of  Man,  p.  155.  Dr.  Rudolph  Hoernes,  however, ,has  recently  argued  that  the  discovery 
of  such  simian  forms  in  the  American  tertiary  as  the  Anaptomorphus  homunculus,  Cope,  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  the  anthropoid  ancestor  of  man  lived  in  North  America.  The  Anaptomorphus  was  a lemur 
rather  than  a monkey,  and  had  a dentition  very  human  in  character. 

JQuoted  by  G.  F.  Wright  in  the  Ice  Age  in  America , p.  583. 

§ He  further  shows  that  at  that  time  both  northern  Russia  and  northern  Siberia  were  under  water, 
which  would  effectually  dispose  of  any  assumed  migration  by  way  of  the  latter. 
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in  Eocene  times  by  way  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  which  was  then  a part  of  the 
American  continent,  continued  to  exist  through  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs. 
This  land  bridge  formed  a barrier  of  separation  between  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  higher  latitudes  was  much  milder  than  at 
present.”* 

In  a paper  “ On  the  Various  Supposed  Relations  between  the  American  and 
Asian  Races,”  read  by  Dr.  Brinton  before  the  Anthropological  Congress  in  Chicago, 
even  stronger  expression  is  given  by  him  in  opposition  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
the  American  race.  There  is  room  here  to  quote  only  a few  sentences.  The 
paper  opens  thus  : “ The  isolation  of  the  American  race  from  the  earliest  pre- 

historic times  seems  to  have  been  so  complete,  that  any  positive  evidence  that  it 
was  perceptibly  influenced  in  its  development,  either  physical  or  psychical,  by  any 
other  race,  is  exceedingly  scant,  if  it  exists  at  all.  As  for  myself,  though  cer- 
tainly willing  to  welcome  any  clear  testimony  to  such  influence,  I have  been 
unable  to  find  any  which  will  bear  even  slight  examination  ; ” and  with  the  follow- 
ing pithy  and  unmistakable  language  he  concludes  his  paper,  after  reviewing  the 
“ supposed  relations  ” between  the  races  in  question : “ I maintain  therefore,  in 
conclusion,  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  not  been  a single  dialect,  not  an 
art  nor  an  institution,  not  a myth  or  religious  rite,  not  a domesticated  plant  or 
animal,  not  a tool,  weapon,  game  or  symbol,  in  use  in  America  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  which  had  been  previously  imported  from  Asia,  or  from  any  other  con- 
tinent of  the  Old  World.”*)* 

Prof.  Otis  Tufton  Mason  has  recently  written  on  this  subject  as  follows  :J 
“ There  are  two  possible  routes  from  Asia  to  America,  one  of  which  has  often  been 
discussed  ; the  other  is,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  to  be  now  for  the  first  time  pro- 
. posed 

The  route  which  I now  propose  might  have  been  nearly  all  the  way  by  sea. 
It  could  have  been  a continuously  used  route  for  centuries.  Until  interrupted 
by  later  civilizations,  it  might  have  been  travelled  over  for  thousands  of  years. 
It  is  absolutely  along  a great  circle  of  the  earth,  the  shortest  and  easiest  highway 
upon  a globe.” 

In  a foot-note  he  adds.  “ I omit  here  the  supposed  route  from  Europe  to 
Greenland,  because  it  demands  certain  geological  changes,  all  of  which  the  writer 
is  now  trying  to  avoid  ; also  those  lines  straight  across  the  parallels  from  Poly- 
nesia, because  the  food  supply  was  inadequate  and  for  other  reasons.” 

He  then  proceeds  : “ The  Haida  Indians  of  British  Columbia  annually  voy- 
age as  many  as  five  hundred  miles  southward  to  Puget  Sound,  to  lay  in  a supply 
ot  dried  clams  and  oysters  for  their  own  consumption  and  for  trade. 

“ Let  us  imagine  a company  of  their  ancestors,  no  matter  how  many  centuries 
ago,  setting  out  from  the  Indian  ocean  in  an  open  boat,  no  better  than  the  one 
they  now  employ,  and  governed  by  the  same  motives  that  have  always  and  every- 
where impelled  men  of  trade. 

*Peschel,  already  quoted,  uses  similar  language  when  speaking  of  Bering  strait,  and  both  statements 
are  open  to  grave  doubt.  It  is  generally  understood  that  climatic°amelioration  in  high  latitudes  is  effected 
by  means  of  ocean  currents,  and  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  such  currents  would  be  checked  by  the 
existence  of  “ land  bridges  ” between  the  continents  as  referred  to.  Geikie,  in  The  Great  Ice  Age,  is  plain 
on  this  point ; he  says  : “Were  there  no  broad  currents  of  warm  water  setting  towards  the  north,  from 

which  the  cold,  dry  winds,  on  their  descent  to  the  sea  level,  might  receive  warmth  and  moisture,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere  would  be  greatly  depressed,  and 
the  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions  might  then  equal  in  intensity  that  of  their  antipodes.”  Much  more  to  the 
same  effect  follows  in  chapter  VIII  , Cause  of  Cosmical  Changes  of  Climate,  p.  112,  et  seq. 

tMemoirs  of  the  International  Congress  of  Anthropology,  p.  145  and  p.  151,  Chicago,  1894. 

1“  Migration  and  the  Food-Quest : a Study  in  the  Peopling  oflAmerica.”  American  Anthropologist , July, 
1894.  It  is  unfair  to  Prof.  Mason  to  quote  from  him  in  such  piecemeal  fashion.  Those  who  are  interested 
should  read  the  whole  of  his  extremely  interesting  article. 
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“ In  order  to  make  the  problem  of  their  voyage  as  simple  as  possible,  let  us 
not  imagine  any  submergence  of  the  ocean  bed,  nor  any  geological  nor  physio- 
graphical  changes,  nor  any  accidents  out  of  the  daily  human  experience.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  restore  to  the  waters  and  to  the  land  such  creatures  as  we  know 
to  have  been  destroyed  out  of  them  in  recent  centuries  by  the  exigencies  of  enor- 
mously multiplied  populations  and  the  demands  of  modern  commerce,  but  no 
more.  It  will  make  our  inquiry  much  simpler  if  we  have  no  experiences  intro- 
duced or  imagined  that  any  man  may  not  repeat  at  his  leisure.” 

Prof.  Mason  then  goes  on  most  methodically  and  in  the  true  scientific  spirit, 
to  a consideration  of  the  “ Necessary  Conditions,”  under  the  heads  of  food-supply, 
conveyance,  currents  and  highways,  winds  and  temperature,  suggestions  and 
barriers,  blood,  social  structure,  language,  arts,  remains  and  historic  evidence, 
religion  and  folk-lore,  and  modern  witnesses.  These  topics  are  skilfully  and  dis- 
passionately handled,  and  with  an  amount  of  independence  and  originality  quite 
refreshing.  The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  under  the  head  of  Testi- 
mony of  Ethnographers  and  others  : “ Finally,  I do  not  think  that  such  cumula- 
tive evidence  is  to  be  despised.  All  intelligent  travellers  are  struck  with  the 
similarities  existing  between  our  west  coast  Indians  and  existing  eastern  Asiatics. 
It  is  true  that  those  who  have  noted  these  resemblances  have  resorted  to  absurd 
theories  to  account  for  them ; but  false  theory  and  good  empiric  results  are  not 
incQmpatible.  It  is  well  known  that  our  Eskimo  have  peopled  a portion  of  north- 
eastern Asia,  following  the  dominating  instinct  for  aliment  and  comfort.  The 
proposition  I wish  to  defend  is  that  this  close  connection  between  the  two  con- 
tinents has  existed  for  thousands  of  years,  during  which  the  contact  between 
western  America  and  eastern  Asia  was  more  and  more  close  and  extended  and 
unbroken  as  we  proceed  backward  in  time.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another 
shape,  there  never  was  known  to  history  a day  when  the  two  continents  were 
not  intimately  associated.  The  evidences  of  the  past  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  as  we  go  backward  in  time  the  geographic  conditions  were  more  favorable  and 
the  contact  more  intimate.  In  conclusion,  the  author  has  not  here  undertaken  to 
do  more  than  clear  the  way  for  a specific  study  of  the  civilizations  of  America  and 
those  of  the  Indian  ocean.  He  disclaims  any  reliance  upon  continents  that  have 
disappeared,  upon  voyages  across  the  profound  sea  without  food  or  motive,  the 
accidental  stranding  of  junks,  or  the  aimless  wandering  of  lost  tribes.  When  the 
continent  of  America  was  peopled,  it  was  done  by  men  and  women  purposely 
engaged  in  what  all  sensible  people  are  now  doing,  namely,  trying  to  get  all  the 
enjoyment  possible  out  of  life  for  their  efforts.” 

There  is  much  in  this  theory  that  is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  it  is  not 
wholly  unobjectionable.  It  is  undoubted  that  food-quest  is  the  chief  motive  in 
human  migrations,  as  Prof.  Mason  asserts,  and  on  this  very  account  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  why  natives  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  people  living  where  nature  was 
(and  is)  so  lavish  in  her  food  supply,  should  travel  so  far  to  the  north  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  their  condition  in  this  respect. 

Again,  considerable  stress  is  laid  by  Mr.  Mason,  on  the  statement  that  the 
route  of  travel  from  the  northeastern  Indo-Malayan  archipelago  along  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  America  to  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  river,  lies  “ along  a great  circle 
of  the  earth,”  Modern  navigators  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  that  arise 
from  following  such  a circle,  but  their  knowledge  is  a deduction  from  science, 
verified  by  experiment  with  the  aid  of  delicately  constructed  instruments. 
Savage  man  might  have  pursued  long  voyages  in  pirogues  and  canoes  over  the 
ocean  for  untold  centuries  without  discovering  the  difference  between  taking  a 
direct  cut  and  paddling  over  a great  circle.  Indeed  his  empiricism  would  cer- 
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tainty  have  favored  the  former  plan,  had  any  doubt  ever  entered  his  mind,  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  was  an  absolute  improbability.  If  it  be  merely  intended  to 
assert  that  their  line  of  route  along  coasts  forming  a great  circle  gave  the  early 
voyagers  an  unconscious  advantage,  even  this  would  count  for  very  little,  as  they 
must  have  made  deflections  both  to  reach  resting  places  and  to  keep  in  view  the 
landmarks  by  which  they  were  guided. 

It  is  not  clear  from  Prof.  Mason’s  article  whether  he  pre-supposes  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  to  have  been  peopled  during  the  early  voyages  of  the  Indo-Malays. 
At  all  events,  it  either  was,  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was  not,  then  the  adventurers 
from  the  south  would  take  possession  bit  by  bit,  until  in  the  course  of  some 
centuries  they  reached  Bering’s  straits.  Meanwhile  considerable  differentiation 
must  have  taken  place,  so  much  so,  that  by  the  time  offshoots  from  these  settle- 
ments reached  America,  the  variance  between  them  and  the  pioneer  voyagers 
would  necessarily  be  very  great,  in  language  by  natural  laws,  in  manners  and 
customs  as  the  result  of  changed  environment.  If,  however,  we  are  to  under- 
stand that,  peopled  or  not  peopled  as  this  coast  may  have  been,  the  pioneer 
adventurers  pursued  continuous  and  consecutive  voyages  from  the  Malayan 
archipelago  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  to  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
we  must  hesitate  before  acknowledging  either  its  probability  or  its  possibility. 

One  more  point  in  Prof.  Mason’s  paper  may  be  considered.  In  his  foot  note, 
which  has  here  been  quoted,  he  avows  his  intention  of  trying  to  avoid  anything 
that  “ demands  certain  geological  changes,”  and  elsewhere  he  says  “let  us  not 
imagine  any  submergence  of  the  ocean  bed,  nor  any  geological  nor  physiographi 
cal  changes,  nor  any  accidents  out  of  the  daily  human  experience.”  This  is  very 
good,  but  does  he  not  overlook  these  conditions  when  he  writes,  “ The  evidences 
of  the  past  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  as  we  go  backward  in  time  the  geo- 
graphic conditions  were  more  favorable  and  the  contact  more  intimate  ? ” 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  more  favorable  geographic  conditions,  without 
some  such  corresponding  geological  or  physiographical  changes  as  he  very  pro- 
perly objects  to  admit. 

Prof.  Mason’s  theory  is  a novel  and  ingenious  one,  and  opens  up  a wide  field 
for  argument  and  consideration. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  for  1890-91, 
says  : “ The  general  tendency  of  the  more  recent  opinions  in  regard  to  the  peopl- 
ing of  the  continent  is  that  it  was  at  least  partly  from  the  Atlantic  side.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  recent  authorities,  abandoning  the  more  generally  received 
theory  that  the  original  population  came  from  the  Pacific  side,  are  inclined  to  look 
to  Europe  as  the  original  source.”  After  quoting  from  Dr.  Brinton,  who,  as  has 
already  been  seen  takes  the  latter  view,  Dr.  Thomas  says  : “ Dr.  Horatio  Hale  is 
inclined  to  substantially  the  same  view,  though  somewhat  reserved.  The  theory 
does  not  require  the  moulding  process  referred  to,  as  the  settlers,  according  to  his 

belief,  were  of  one  race  and  received  thereafter  no  intrusive  element 

It  is  highly  probable  that  a more  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  all  the 
data  will  show,  as  appears  to  be  indicated  by  archseology  that  the  truth  lies 
between  these  opposite  views ; in  other  words,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  continent  was  peopled  from  two  sources,  one  part  coming  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  other  to  the  Pacific  side.” 


ABORIGINES  OF  ONTARIO. 


By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  within  the  limits  of  Ontario  was 
occupied  by  various  tribes  belonging  to  the  Algonkian  family.  Next  in 
point  of  territorial  extent  was  the  country  of  the  Neuters,  or  Attiwandarons, 
stretching  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  last,  but  really  of 
most  importance,  though  least  in  extent  of  possessed  country,  were  the 
Hurons,  whose  domain  was  within  the  small  and  irregularly  quadrangular  penin- 
sula lying  between  Nottawasaga  bay  and  Lake  Simcoe.  This,  at  all  events,  was 
the  situation  when  French  missionaries  and  traders  first  penetrated  to  the  great 
lakes,  but  for  how  long  previous  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  a result  of  Indian 
warfare,  whole  tribes  were  often  exterminated  or  absorbed,  and  their  country 
re-occupied  by  others  or  left  wholly  desolate,  within  a comparatively  few  years. 
In  Ontario  the  Algonkins  appear  to  have  been  represented  by  a few  tribes  and 
bands  in  the  Ottawa  valley,  about  Lake  Nipissing,  and  along  the  north  shores  of 
Huron  and  Superior.  East,  south  and  northwest  they  were  more  numerous. 
“ They  were  Algonkins  who  greeted  Jacques  Cartier  as  his  ships  ascended  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  first  British  colonist  found  savages  of  the  same  race  hunting  and 
fishing  along  the  coasts  and  inlets  of  Virginia ; and  it  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Algonkin  chief  who  interceded  with  her  father  for  the  life  of  the  adventurous 
Englishman.  They  were  Algonkins  who  . . . waged  war  against  the  Puri- 
tans of  New  England.  . . . They  were  Algonkins  who,  under  the  great  tree 

at  Kensington,  made  the  covenant  with  William  Penn  ; and  when  French  Jesuits 
and  fur- traders  explored  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio,  they  found  iheir  valleys 
tenanted  by  the  same  far  extended  race.  At  the  present  day  the  traveller,  per- 
chance, may  find  them  pitching  their  bark  lodges  along  the  beach  at  Mackinaw, 
spearing  fish  among  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary’s,  or  skimming  the  waves  of  Lake 
Superior  in  their  birch  canoes.”* 

The  foregoing  quotation  suffices  to  show  how  widely  spread  were  people  of 
this  great  family,  but  the  opening  sentence,  if  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  Algonkins  were  the  only  Indians  with  whom  Cartier  came  into 
contact  in  1535.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  general  opinion.  Dr.  Horatio  Hale 
says:  “ Cartier  found  Indians  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock  at  Hochelaga,  and  Stada- 
cone,  now  the  sites  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Centuries  before  his  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  native  tradition,  the  ancestors  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  family  had  dwelt 
in  this  locality,  or  still  further  east  and  nearer  to  the  river’s  mouth.  As  their 
numbers  increased,  dissensions  arose.  The  hive  swarmed,  and  band  after  band 
moved  off  to  the  west  and  south. ’’•J*  This  is  a subject  to  which  Dr.  Hale  has 
devoted  much  attention,  and  in  a paper  prepared  by  him  for  the  World’s  Congress 
of  Anthropology,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  he  cites  at  length  the  traditions  referred 
to,  which  account  for  the  movement  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  from  their  homes  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

“ Chief  Mandorong,”  of  the  Wyandot  Anderdon  Reserve  in  Essex  county,  he 
says,  “ gave  me  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war  between  the  Hurons  and  the 
Iroquois,  which  caused  his  people  to  leave  their  eastern  abode.  The  two  com- 


* Parkman’s  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  p.  29. 


t The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  p.  11. 
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muni  ties'  were  living  near  each  other,  beside  the  mountain  from  which  their 
ancestors  had  issued.*  ....  To  prevent  differences,  the  chiefs  had  forbidden 
the  people  of  the  two  tribes  to  intermarry.  An  Iroquois  warrior  at  length  trans- 
gressed this  interdict,  and  married  a Huron  woman.  She  incurred  his  anger  by 
some  misconduct,  and  was  killed  by  him.  The  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes  held  a 
conference,  and  agreed  that,  as  she  seemed  to  have  merited  her  fate,  her  husband 
should  go  unpunished.  This  decision,  however,  did  not  satisfy  her  kinsmen.  One 
of  them  went  secretly  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  killed  a man  of  that 
people. ' Thereupon  a war  arose  between  the  two  nations.  Many  conflicts  took 
place,  in  which  the  Hurons  generally  had  the  best.  At  last,  however,  by  an  act 
of  treachery,  the  Iroquois  got  possession  of  the  Huron  town  during  a time,  when 
the  men  were  absent  from  it,  holding  a council  elsewhere,  and  killed  all  the 
women  and  children.  When  the  Huron  warriors  returned  and  found  their  wives 
and  children  massacred,  their  grief  and  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  They  pursued 
and  overtook  the  murderers  (as  the  chief  affirmed)  and  slew  them  to  the  last  man. 
They  then  quitted  the  mountain  near  Quebec,  and  scattered  themselves  over  the 
country.  This  statement  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  that  what  they  had 

suffered  was  really  an  overwhelming  defeat He  further  said  that  the 

missionaries  were  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  final  dispersion,  though  not 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.”*!* 

Peter  Doyentate  Clarke,  a half-breed  Wyandot,  says  there  are  several  accounts 
of  what  led  to  the  enmity  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  and  mentions 
particularly  the  belief  of  some,  “ that  it  commenced  about  a Seneca  maiden  and  a 
chiefs  son.”  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  result  was  that  those  after- 
wards known  as  Hurons  and  Wyandots  left  their  abodes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
set  out  westwards.  Their  course  lay  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  when  they  reached  Niagara,  Clarke  says  they  remained  there  some  time 
before  “ migrating  northward  to  where  the  city  of  Toronto  now  stands.”  At 
this  point  they  were  still  too  near  their  Iroquois  foe,  and  so  removed  to  the  shores 
of  the  Georgian  bay.  Hale  thus  summarizes  this  part  of  Clarke’s  story  : “ Here 
they  found  game  abundant,  and  abode  for  many  years.  And  here  they  were 
joined  by  a band  of  their  own  people,  who  had  remained  on  the  Ottawa  river. 
These  doubtless  composed  that  branch  of  the  Huron  nation  which  had  separated 
from  the  Tionnontates  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Hochelagan  dominion,  and  had 
retreated  from  Montreal  up  the  Ottawa  river. 

Dr.  Hale  is  of  opinion  not  only  that  the  Hurons  were  the  “ older  members 
of  the  group  ” known  as  the  Iroquoian  or  Huron-Iroquois  family,  but  that  the 
Tionnontates,  or  Tobacco  Nation,  were  the  oldest  among  the  clans  of  the  Hurons. 
“ This  stock,”  he  says,  “ comprised  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots,  the  Attiwandaronks 
or  Neutral  Nation,  the  Iroquois,  the  Eries,  the  Andastes  or  Conestogas,  the  Tus- 
caroras,  and  some  smaller  bands.  The  tribes  of  this  family  occupied  a long, 
irregular  area  of  inland  territory,  stretching  from  Canada  to  North  Carolina. 
The  northern  nations  were  all  clustered  about  the  Great  Lakes.  The  southern 
bands  held  the  fertile  valleys  bordering  the  head- waters  of  the  rivers  which  flowed 
from  the  Allegheny  mountains.  The  languages  of  all  these  tribes  showed  a close 
affinity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  ancestors  formed  one  body,  and  indeed 
dwelt  at  one  time  (as  has  been  well  said  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Indo-European  popu- 
lations) under  one  roof.  There  was  a Huron-Iroquois  family  pair,  from  which  all 

* It  is  not  an  uncommon  belief  among-  primitive  peoples  that  they  originated  from  a hill,  or  came  out  of 
the  earth. 

f The  Fall  of  Hochelaga,  by  Horatio  Hale,  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  January-March,  1894. 

% The  Fall  of  Hochelaga,  by  H.  Hale,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Folk-Lore,  p.  12,  for  January- 
March,  1893. 
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these  tribes  were  descended.  In  what  part  of  the  world  this  ancestral  household 
resided  is  a question  which  admits  of  no  reply,  except  from  the  merest  coujecture. 
But  the  evidence  of  language,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  examined,  seems  to  show 
that  the  Huron  clans  were  the  older  members  of  the  group ; and  the  clear  and 
positive  traditions  of  all  the  surviving  tribes — Hurons,  Iroquois  and  Tuscaroras 
— point  to  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  as  the  earliest  abode  of  the  stock.”* 

It  is  probable  that  the  Neuters  or  Attiwandarons  were  among  the  first  to 
leave  the  main  body.  Regarding  their  movement  there  is  not  even  a tradition, 
but  their  situation  beyond  the  most  westerly  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  share  in  the  Iroquois-Huron  feuds,  point  to  an  earlier  and  wholly 
independent  migration.  It  is  known  also  that  their  language  varied  but  slightly 
fi’om  that  of  the  Hurons,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  reason  to  regard  as  the 
parent  tongue,  and  the  inference  is  that  their  separation  must  have  taken  place 
from  the  Wyandot  side  of  the  mountain  down  by  the  sea,  long  before  the  great 
disruption  compelled  the  older  clans  to  seek  a refuge  on  the  Georgian  bay. 

After  the  extermination  of  the  Hurons  and  the  Neuters  by  the  Iroquois  in 
1649  and  1650  respectively,  the  Ojibwas  (of  various  tribes  and  clans)  gradually 
took  possession  of  the  Ontario  peninsula  formed  by  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
Iroquois,  however,  did  not  readily  give  up  this  territory,  according  to  the 
current  belief  of  the  Ojibwas,  by  more  than  one  of  whom  I have  been  assured 
that  the  claim  was  ultimately  settled  by  a great  battle,  in  which  the  Iroquois 
were  defeated,  when  by  solemn  treaty  both  parties  agreed  to  be  at  peace  forever. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  well  known  that  when  Canada  became  British 
all  the  Indians  with  whom  the  imperial  and  provincial  governments  had  to  deal 
in  what  is  now  Ontario,  were  Algonkins. 


SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  every-day  life  of  the  Canadian  Indian  could  not  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
an  ideally  happy  one.  His  wigwam  or  his  longhouse  was  a poorly  constructed 
dwelling  of  boughs,  bark  and  skins,  affording  but  inadequate  shelter  from 
the  elements.  Food  was  no  doubt  tolerably  plentiful,*!'  but  as  providence 
was  not  one  of  his  characteristics,  he  must  have  experienced  many  periods 
of  privation,  especially  during  winter.  The  Hurons,  indeed,  are  credited 
with  a measure  of  foresight  in  laying  up  small  quantities  of  corn  in  caches , 
or  holes  in  the  ground  ; but  the  more  unsettled  Algonkins  to  the  north  seem 
to  have  depended  wholly  on  the  chase,  and  that  only  from  day  to  day.  In 
seasons  of  cold  and  scarcity  it  must  often  have  fared  badly  with  the  very 
young,  the  very  old,  and  those  who  were  unwell.  Everything  tended  to 
cut  off  the  weaklings.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  were  malarial  fevers,  inflam- 


* Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  p.  10. 

t Parkman  says,  Jesuits  of  North  America,  page  xxxi : “ There  was  little  game  in  the  Huron  country  ; 

and  here,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  the  staple  of  food  was  Indian  corn  cooked  without  salt  in  a variety  of 
ways,  each  more  odious  than  the  last.” 

It  is  quite  safe  to  discredit  this  statement  regarding  the  scarcity  of  game  in  the  Huron  country,  unless 
during  such  exceptional  seasons  as  occur  in  every  country.  With  luxuriant  forests  of  maple,  beech,  elm  and 
pine,  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  wide  stretches  of  fertile  plain,  and  numerous  glens  in  the  upland  section 
known  to  us  as  the  Blue  mountains,  it  is  incredible  that,  as  a rule,  “there  was  little  game  in  the  Huron 
country.” 

Even  the  statement  made  by  Gabriel  Sagard  one  of  the  first  missionaries,  that  “ meat  was  so  rare  with 
us  that  we  often  passed  six  weeks  and  two  whole  months  without  tasting  a bit,  unless  a small  piece  of  dog, 
bear,  or  fowl  given  to  us  at  banquets,”  offers  no  evidence  in  favor  of  Parkman’s  general  declaration. 

In  the  Neutral  and  Algonkin  countries  also,  there  was  undoubtedly  an  abundance  of  game. 
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mations,  rheumatism,  and  affections  of  the  eye.  Toothache  was  not  unknown, 
judging  from  the  presence  of  decayed  teeth  found  in  skulls.  Perhaps  indigestion 
was  a frequent  cause  of  trouble,  taking  into  account  their  practice  of  gorging 
themselves  when  opportunity  ottered. 

Their  clothing  of  skins  was  worn  day  and  night  as  long  as  it  was  needful, 
or  until  it  fell  to  pieces.  Cleanliness  was  not  one  of  their  virtues,  and  we  may 
imagine  their  pleasure  when  the  time  arrived  that  enabled  them  to  rove  through 
the  woods  free  from  such  incumbrances  as  heavy  furs,  snow-shoes,  and  even  moc- 
casins. Their  summer  garb  was  scanty.  The  men  wore  little  beyond  belts  and 
shoulder-straps  to  which  were  attached  their  medicine-bags,  tobacco-pouches,  pipes, 
flint-knives  and  quivers.  By  way  of  decoration,  one  or  more  feathers  in  the  hair,  a 
string  of  shell,  bone,  or  stone  beads,  a gorget  of  blue  slate,  and  sometimes  ear-drops 
of  shell  or  stone  rendered  them  not  only  presentable  but  ready  for  the  fray  or  for  the 
hunt.  For  the  former  and  for  ceremonial  purposes,  however,  they  usually  prepared 
themselves  with  a liberal  coat  of  paint. * This  consisted  of  earths,  charcoal,  and 
vegetable  juices.  So  recently  as  1747  (nearly  one  hundred  years  after  their  disper- 
sal), Peter  Kalm  mentions  having  seen  at  Quebec  some  tattoed  Hurons  of  whom 
he  says,  “ Many  of  them  have  figures  in  the  face,  and  on  the  whole  body,  which  are 
stained  into  the  skin,  so  as  to  be  indelible.  These  figures  are  commonly  black  ; 
some  have  a snake  painted  in  each  cheek,  some  have  several  crosses,  some  an 
arrow,  others  the  sun,  or  anything  else  their  imagination  leads  them  to.  They 
have  such  figures  likewise  on  the  breast,  thighs  and  other  parts  of  the  body.”-f- 

Besides  fishing,  hunting  and  fighting,  the  occupations  of  the  men  consisted  in 
building  wigwams,  making  bark  canoes,  war-clubs,  bows,  arrows, flaked  stone  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds  ; axes  or  tomahawks,  and  chisels ; (both  now  often  referred 
to  as  “skinners”),  gouges,  (so-called);  pipes  of  clay  and  stone;  shell  and  stone  beads, 
copper  tools  and  weapons,  snowshoes  and  all  those  curiously  formed  and  well- 
finished  objects,  which  we  call  “ ceremonials  ” or  “ ceremonial  weapons.” 

To  the  women  was  allotted  the  production  of  articles  of  dress,  nets,  lines, 
mats,  clay  vessels,  baskets,  bone  needles,  and  the  preparation  of  skins  for  all  pur- 
poses. In  addition  to  this,  they  performed  such  simple  agricultural  operations  as 
were  required  in  growing  small  quantities  of  maize,  sunflowers,  beans  and  pump- 
kins—they  assisted  in  skinning  and  cutting  up  the  animals — as  a matter  of  course, 
on  them  devolved  the  cooking,  such  as  it  was,  and  the  pounding  or  braying  of 
seeds,  nuts,  fruits  and  roots  (which  they  also  gathered)  for  use  as  food.  On  the 
march,  or  when  making  a portage,  they  had  to  carry  their  full  share  of  the  im- 
pedimenta, and  this  not  unfrequently  in  addition  to  a papoose  firmly  strapped  on 
their  shoulders.^ 

*“They  likewise  paint  their  faces  red,  blue,  etc.,  and  then  they  look  like  the  devil  himself.” — John 
Megapolensis,  1644.  See  Appendix  K. 

t They  (the  Hurons)  practised  tattooing,  sometimes  covering  the  whole  body  with  indelible  devices. 
When  of  such  extent,  the  process  was  very  severe ; and  though  no  murmur  escaped  the  sufferer,  he  some- 
times died  of  the  effects.”  Parkman,  Jesuits  in  North  America,  page  xxxiii.  “In  summer,  the  men  (Neu- 
ters) wore  no  clothing  whatever,  but  were  usually  tatiooed  from  head  to  foot  with  charcoal.”  Id.  page  xlv. 

The  painfullness  of  the  process  is  here  mentioned,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  process  itself,  which 
must  have  consisted  in  abrading  the  skin  with  flint-flakes  or  shells,  and  pxincturing  with  bone  awls  or 
needles,  after  which  the  coloring  matter  was  rubbed  into  the  w-ounds.  The  sharp  fin-spines  of  large  fish 
may  also  have  been  used.  Tattooing,  however,  was  so  exceptional  as  to  cause  remark  when  observed. 
Speaking  of  the  Cenis,  a tribe  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast,  Parkman  again  says  : “ they  tattooed  their 
faces  and  same  parts  of  their  bodies,  by  pricking  powdered  charcoal  into  the  skin.  The  women  tattooed 
the  breasts,  and  this  practice  was  general  among  them,  notwithstanding  the  pain  of  the  operation,  as  it  was 
thought  very  ornamental. ’’—LaSalle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  foot-note,  page  417. 

Jit  is  well  known  also  that  the  Indian  women  possessed  the  art  of  extracting  bright  red,  blue,  green 
and  yellow  dyes  from  vegetable  substances — fruits  and  flowers  chiefly — and  it  is  yet  practised  among  those 
tribes  that  manufacture  chip-baskets,  grass-mats,  and  fancy  articles  requiring  the  use  of  porcupine  quills. 
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FOOD. 

The  food  of  the  pre-historic  Indian  consisted  of  fish,  game,  maize,  other  seeds 
of  different  kinds  including  nuts,  small  fruits  like  wild  grapes  and  huckleberries, 
and  a variety  of  roots.  Kalm  refers  to  three  of  the  last-mentioned  known  to  the 
Indians  as  “ hopniss,”  “ katniss,”  and  “ taw-ho,”  which  when  boiled,  “ were  of 
equal  goodness  to  potatoes.”  “ Hopniss,”  he  says,  “ Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  the  plant 
Glycine  Apios,”  katniss  he  describes  as  “ a variety  of  Sagittaria  sagittifolia and 
taw-ho  as  “ the  Arum i Virginicum,  or  Virginian  Wake-robin.”* * * § 

From  a plant  called  taw-kee,  the  same  authority  states  that  “ the  Indians 
pluck  the  seeds  and  keep  them  for  eating,”  and  he  further  informs  us  that  “ They 
(the  seeds)  cannot  be  eaten  fresh  or  raw,  but  must  be  dried,”  and  after  repeated 
boilings  “ they  ate  them  like  pease  ”i~ 

This  information  is  probably  trustworthy,  as  it  is  quite  likely  that  at  that 
date  (1749)  the  red  men  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  their  old-time 
foods  to  some  extent. 

Although  Kalm’s  remarks  relate  to  usages  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia, 
they  were  no  doubt  applicable,  with  modifications,  to  all  the  tribes  in  this  part  of 
the  continent.  The  root  of  the  Arum  is  still  well-known  to  most  schoolboys 
as  “ Indian  turnip,”  remarkable  as  it  is  for  its  extreme  pungency  when  eaten  raw. 

They  made  a coarse  kind  of  bread  from  pounded  or  roughly  ground  maize. 
This  meal  was  prepared  either  by  being  bruised  in  a hollowed  stump,  or  on  a stone. 
Several  good  specimens  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  provincial  collection.  The 
writer  just  quoted  states,  “ on  my  travels  through  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  they 
offered  me,  whenever  they  desired  to  treat  me  well,  fresh  maize  bread,  baked  in 
an  oblong  shape,  mixed  with  dried  huckleberries,  which  lay  as  close  in  it  as  the 
raisins  in  a plumb-pudding.”  It  is  probable  that  even  at  that  day  the  quality  of 
the  bread  owed  something  to  European  influence.^  According  to  strictly  primitive 
methods  it  would  simply  be  a lump  of  roasted  dough,  innocent  of  salt  and  yeast, 
but,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  containing  berries  as  in  a “ plumb-pudding.”  In  a. 
semi-fluid  state,  either  raw  or  cooked,  and  with  or  without  shreds  of  meat,  it  was 
also  eaten.  When  the  unbroken  grains  of  corn  were  boiled  with  beans,  it  was 
known  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  succotash .§  No  doubt  similar  methods  of  pre- 
paring food  were  employed  by  the  natives  in  Ontario,  and  this  would  appear  all 
the  more  reasonable  when  we  remember  not  only  that  the  Hurons  and  Neutrals 
were  Iroquois  off-shoots.||  but  that  bands  of  the  last-named  body  occupied  portions 
of  Ontario  at  various  times. 

These  remarks  on  food  apply  chiefly  to  the  Hurons  and  Neutrals,  for  the 
Algonkins  are  not  known  to  have  cultivated  anything.  Their  scanty  supplies  of 
corn,  were,  with  their  tobacco,  procured  from  their  Huron  or  Wyandot  neighbors. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  matter  of  food  the  condition 

* “Pomme-blanche,  or  navet  de  prairie  is  a white  root,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  a white 
turnip,  botanically  Psoralea  eseulenta  (Nuttal)  sometimes  P.  argophylla . It  is  a favorite  food  of  the  Indians, 
(Dakota  an  I others)  eaten  boiled  down  to  a sort  of  mush  or  hominy.  A forked  stick  is  used  in  gathering 
these  roots.” — Tenth  Ann.  Rep.,  Bur.  of  Ethnol.  page  538,  by  Garrick  Mallery,  Washington,  1893. 

fSee  Appendix  D.E.F. 

X “ Their  bread  is  Indian  corn  beaten  to  pieces  between  two  stones,  of  w’hich  they  make  a cake,  and 
bake  it  in  the  ashes  ; they  eat  it  with  venison,  turkies,  hares,  bears,  wild  cats,  their  own  dogs,  etc.” 

John  Megapolensis,  in  Hazard’s  State  Papers,  1792.  Megapolensis  wrote  his  account  of  the  Indians  in 
New7  Netherlands  (New7  York  State)  in  1644. 

§ “ The  wise  Huron  is  welcome  ; he  is  come  to  eat  his  succotash  w7ith  his  brothers  of  the  lakes.”— Fenn  i- 
more  Cooper. 

[I  From  the  point  of  view  that  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations  ultimately  became  the  more  numerous  and 
powerful  people.  See  quotations  from  Mr.  Hale,  pages  12  and  13  ante. 
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of  the  Algonkins  was  even  less  desirable  than  that  of  more  southern  peoples, 
Roots  and  small  fruits  were  no  doubt  on  their  list,  but  fish  and  flesh  constituted 
their  principal  articles  of  diet. 

All  our  Indians  made  pots  or  kettles  of  clay,  and  in  these  the  food  was  cooked 
when  not  roasted,  or  eaten  absolutely  raw.  The  boiling  was  effected  by  means 
of  hot  stones  dropped  into  the  water. 


RELIGION.* * * § 

Whether  or  not  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians  were  worthy  of  being  digni- 
fied as  religion,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  belief  in  a Great  Spirit,  so 
often  attributed  to  our  red  men,  is  of  recent  growth — the  result,  indeed,  of 
European  influence.  One  who  lived  among  the  Iroquois  when  they  were  engaged 
in  deadly  warfare  with  the  Hurons  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French  on  the 
other,  wrote  of  them  : “ They  are  entire  strangers  to  all  religion,  but  they  have 

. . . . a Genius  which  they  put  in  the  place  of  God,  but  they  do  not  wor- 

ship or  present  offerings  to  him  ; they  worship  and  present  offerings  to  the  Devil, 
whom  they  call  Otskon,  or  AiresJcuoni.”'f  A moment’s  reflection  is  enough  to 
mark  the  absurdity  of  the  last  statement,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Otskons, 
Ottikons,  or  Okies  of  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons,  corresponded  very  closely  to  the 
Manitous  of  the  Algonkins,  comprehending  “ all  forms  of  supernatural  being, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  certain  diminutive 
fairies  or  hobgoblins,  and  certain  giants  and  anomalous  monsters,  who  appear 
under  various  forms,  grotesque  and  horrible,  in  the  Indian  fireside  legends.”.! 

Dean  Harris,  speaking  of  the  Hurons,  says  : “ They  had  no  religion,  having 

neither  altars,  priests,  temples,  nor  oblations,  and  whatever  idea  they  had  of  God 
was  so  hazy  and  obscure,  that  it  comes  not  within  the  range  of  definition.  They, 
however,  believed  in  the  existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits,  and  to  appease  the  one 
and  draw  upon  themselves  the  favor  of  the  other,  offered  sacrifices  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  Tobacco  wras  thrown  into  the  fire  with  the  hope  that  its 
smoke  would  be  pleasing  to  an  Oki,  and  oil  poured  upon  the  water  when  a storm 
threatened,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Manitou  to  have  pity  on  them.”§  Elsewhere, 
Dean  Harris  writes  : “ They  had  no  idea  of  God  as  we  understand  the  word. 

The  sighing  of  the  winds,  the  melancholy  moan  of  the  midnight  forest,  the  clash 
of  thunder,  the  gleam  of  lightning,  were  the  voices  of  the  shadow-phantoms  that 
hovered  in  the  air  around  them.”!!  To  the  foregoing  it  may  be  added  that  every 
lake,  stream  and  waterfall ; every  rock,  cliff  and  mountain ; wind^F  cloud,  rain 
and  snow  ; every  plant  and  animal ; even  every  object  of  their  own  handiwork 
had  its  spirit.  Asleep  or  awake,  and  always,  the  Indian  was  in  close  contact  with 
the  spirit  world.  Besides  these  he  had  a personal  or  guardian  oki  or  manitou  to 
whom  he  attributed  power  to  protect  him,  and  to  bring  him  good  luck  when 
engaged  in  warfare  or  in  hunting.  Such  an  oki  was  usually  that  of  some  animal 
that  appeared  to  him  during  one  of  his  voluntarily  prolonged  fasts  during  boy- 
hood, undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  “ seeing  something.”  If  a bear,  he 

* See  Appendix  H. 

f A short  account  of  the  Maquas  Indians  in  New  Netherlands,  by  John  Megapolensis,  in  Hazard 
Historical  Collection  of  State  Papers. 

t Parkman’s  Jesuits  of  North  America.  Introduction,  p.  lxix-lxx. 

§ History  of  the  Early  Missions  in  Western  Canada,  by  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Harris,  pp.  41-42.  Toronto, 
1893.' 

||  Idem,  p.  16. 

IT  According  to  one  tradition  the  west  wind  was  the  father  of  Nanabush. 

(2  P.M.) 
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henceforth  carried  a bear’s  claw  as  his  “ medicine,”  or  fetich  ; if  a wolf,  its  tail  or 
its  tooth  ; if  a hawk  or  a wood-pecker,  one  or  more  of  the  feathers. 

For  the  legends  of  the  Huron,  Iroquois  and  Algonkins,  regarding  Ataentsic, 
her  daughter,  and  her  two  grandchildren  named  Jouskeha  and  Taouscaron ; 
Tarenyowagon  or  Hiawatha,  Jouskeha’s  son  ; Atahocan  and  Nanabush,* * * §  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  works  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  detail. 
Among  the  Indians  themselves  there  was  no  uniformity  of  statement  or  belief 
regarding  these  okies  or  manitous.  Their  mutual  relationships,  their  offices,  and 
performances  as  recited  to-day,  are  a mass  of  contradictions,  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  similar  condition  of  our  knowledge  relating  to 
Druidism,  so-called,  and  other  ancient  European  cults,  and  all  that  we  can  learn 
from  early  writings  on  this  subject  goes  to  show  that  even  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  man,  Indian  traditional  belief  was  wholly  unsysternatized.  Parkman 
says  ; “ In  no  Indian  language  could  the  early  missionaries  find  a word  to  express 
the  idea  of  God.  Manitou  and  Oki  meant  anything  endowed  with  supernatural 
powers,  from  a snakeskin  or  a greasy  Indian  conjurer  up  to  Manabozhu  and 
Jouskeha.”*!* 

His  ideas  of  immortality  were  peculiar.  Not  only  would  he  himself  reach 
the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  departed,  but  there  he  hoped  to  find  the  ghosts 
of  everything  earthly — woods,  rivers,  beasts,  birds  and  fish  ; clubs,  knives,  bows 
and  arrows,  wampum  and  clay  pots.  It  is  no  doubt  to  this  belief  that  we  must 
look  for  the  orign  of  the  custom  of  placing  weapons,  tools  and  utensils  in  the 
graves. 


MEDICINE-MEN.+ 

Intimately  associated  with  the  religious  belief  (if  such  it  may  be  termed)  of 
the  Indians,  was  the  medicine-man.  The  word  medicine  in  this  connection  is 
itself  a misnomer,  derived  or  corrupted  from  mide'-wiwin,  “ an  order  of  shamans 
among  the  Ojibwa,  professing  the  power  to  prophecy,  to  cure  disease,  and  to  con- 
fer success  in  the  chase.”  The  medicine-man  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
conjurer  or  juggler,  and  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  said,  more  or  less  consciously,  an 
impostor.  By  means  of  incantations  he  professed  his  ability  to  heal  disease,  and 
it  is  probably  on  this  account,  coupled  with  the  sound  of  mide'-wiwin,  that  the 
present  name  has  been  given  to  him.  Illness  was  occasioned  by  the  possession 
of  a given  part  of  the  body  by  some  bad  spirit,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
shaman  to  expel.  His  methods  had  no  connection  with  the  administration  of 
remedies,  or  the  performance  of  even  the  simplest  surgical  operation§ ; they  con- 
sisted rather  in  singing,  yelling,  beating  drums  and  dancing  wildly  in  the  presence 
of  the  sick  person.  Sometimes  he  applied  his  mouth  to  the  affected  part,  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  a tube,  and  pretended  to  suck  therefrom  the  cause  of  the 
disease  in  the  shape  of  pebbles  or  pieces  of  bark.  But  it  was  chiefly  as  an  oracle 
or  augur  that  his  services  were  in  demand.  In  this  capacity  he  had  resort  to 

* Also  known  as  Manibozho,  (the  Great  Hare)  Nanibozho,  Messou,  Mideabou  and  Hiawatha. 

f “ The  statement  that  the  Indians  worship,  or  ever  have  worshiped,  one  ‘ Great  Spirit’  or  single  over- 
ruling personal  God  is  erroneous.  That  philosophical  conception  is  beyond  the  stage  of  culture  reached  by 
them,  and  was  not  found  in  any  tribe  previous  to  missionary  influence.” 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  491.  (By  Garrick  Mallery.)  Washington,  1893. 

+ ‘ ‘ The  expression  ‘medicine’  is  too  common  to  be  successfully  eliminated,  though  it  is  altogether 
misleading.  The  ‘ medicine-men  ’ have  no  connection  with  therapeutics,  feel  no  pulses,  and  administer  no 
drugs,  or,  if  sometimes  they  direct  the  internal  or  external  use  of  some  secret  preparation,  it  is  as  a part  of 
superstitious  ceremonies,  and  with  main  reliance  upon  these  ceremonies.”  Tenth  Rep.  p.  275.  Mallery. 

§ For  possible  exception  to  this  statement  see  under  “ Tubes”  in  the  following  pages. 
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his  ‘ medicine-bag/  containing  it  might  be  a snake’s  skin,  a deer’s  tail,  eagle’s 
feathers,  a wolf’s  or  bear’s  tooth,  human  hair,  bright  colored  mineral  substances, 
any  oddly-shaped  pebble,  especially  such  as  had  a hole  through  it  naturally — 
anything,  in  fact,  which,  with  or  without  reason,  might  suggest  itself  to  him  as  a 
fetich,  and  it  is  from  this  consideration  rather  than  as  a healer,  that  we  are  to 
regard  the  medicine-man  in  connection  with  the  crude  religious  belief  of  the  Indian. 


SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

Secret  societies  have  existed  among  the  Indians  from  the  time  when  they  were 
first  seen  by  Europeans  until  the  present  day,  and  the  inference  is  that  these  organ- 
izations were  of  long  standing  before  the  date  of  discovery.  Here  the  shamans  or 
medicine-men  received  their  “ degrees,”  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  them  added  individual  juggleries  for  popular  and  mercenary  purposes.  Among 
the  Ojibwas  there  were  at  least  three  societies  in  each  of  which  there  were 
several  degrees.  The  peculiar  knowledge  imparted  to  the  members,  who  might  be 
women  as  well  as  men,  was  said  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Nanabush  or  Manabozhu, 
who,  according  to  some,  was  inspired  by  two  great  spirits,  and  to  others,  by  only  one 
—the  Kitchi  Manitou.  Accompanying  the  information  given  to  the  initiates  were 
four  presents — a rattle  to  call  the  good  spirits  to  the  lodge  or  wigwam  in  cases  of 
sickness,  a drum  to  please  the  spirits  during  their  visit  and  induce  them  to  stay, 
tobacco  as  a symbol  of  friendship,  and  maize  for  food.  Some  legends  mention  a 
dog  as  the  fourth  gift,  and  state  that  the  rattle  is  to  call  the  good  spirits,  while 
the  drum  is  to  frighten  away  the  bad  ones.  Col.  Garrick  Mallery  quotes  a similar 
legend.*  Parkman  says:  “ An  Indian  community  swarmed  with  sorcerers, 

medicine-men  and  diviners,  whose  functions  were  often  united  in  the  same  person. 
The  sorcerer,  by  charms,  magic  songs,  magic  feasts,  and  the  beating  of  his  drum 
frightened  the  evil  spirits,  and  the  medicine-man  invoked  the  good  ones.” 


BURIAL  CUSTOMS. 

Ontario  affords  examples  of  various  kinds  of  interment.  A good  many  years 
ago,  it  is  recorded  that  a burial  mound  was  opened  in  the  county  of  Dundas,  but 
with  this  exception  and  that  of  a similar  mound  on  Tidd’s  Island,  near  Ganano- 
que,  few  others  have  been  found.  Indeed, it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  few  graves 
of  any  kind  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  whole  of  the  tract  occupied 
by  the  counties  lying  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  northeast  of 
Kingston.  For  a number  of  years  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  archseology  of  Lanark  county,  has  failed  to  meet  with  any 
graves,  and  this  appears  the  more  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  evidences 
are  numerous  pointing  to  a large  early  population.  Farther  west,  in  North 
Hastings,  single  graves  exist  on  the  shore  of  Baptiste  lake.  These  were  first 
brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Beeman  ; and  in  Victoria  county,  on  and  near  the 
property  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw,  Balsam  Lake,  there  are  also  numerous  graves  of 
this  kind.  In  all  likelihood  this  part  of  the  province,  as  well  as  north  and  east, 
was  occupied  by  Ojibwas — Montagnais,  and  Nascopies  or  Nenenots  to  whom  are 
attributable  those  relics  that  afford  apparent  indications  of  Eskimo  visits. 

In  the  Huron  Nation  territory,  south  of  the  Georgian  bay,  both  single  and 
communal  graves  are  met  with.  The  former  were  probably  made  preparatory  to 

* Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  492.  Washington,  1893. 
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the  Great  Feast  of  the  Dead,  when  the  bones  would  be  removed  to  a large  pit 
dug  on  an  eminence,  and  into  which  were  placed  sometimes  as  many  as  a thous- 
and skeletons — the  remains  of  those  who  had  died  during  the  previous  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Such  ossuaries,  or  bone-pits,  have  been  found  at  intervals  as  far 
south  as  the  county  of  Wentworth.  Along  Lake  Erie  shore  one  or  two  burial 
mounds  have  been  observed,  but  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  western  Ontario, 
the  mode  of  interment  seems  to  have  been  of  the  single  kind.  Of  this,  however, 
there  is  little  certainty  on  account  of  so  little  attention  having  been  paid  to  obser- 
vations relating  to  such  matters  when  the  country  was  new,  and  at  the  present 
time  cultivation  has  brought  the  surface  to  a common  level. 

In  the  Rainy  River  District  there  are  several  mounds  that  seem  to  have 
been  used  for  burial  purposes.  Some  of  these  have  been  opened,  but  much  might 
yet  be  discovered  if  further  examination  were  made  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  Thunder  Bay  and  Algoma  Districts  the  records  are  slender 
but  invariably  point  to  single  burials. 

Much  valuable  ethnological  information  remains  to  be  brought  together  by 
means  of  a thorough  examination  of  aboriginal  burial  places,  not  only  relating  to 
mortuary  customs,  but  to  the  general  mode  of  life,  from  such  hints  as  may  be 
yielded  in  connection  with  the  offerings  (if  any)  placed  along  with  the  remains. 


EARTHWORKS. 


Besides  the  burial  mounds  already  mentioned  the  only  earthworks  of 
Indian  origin  in  Ontario  consist  of  low  banks  and  ditches  enclosing  small  areas, 
usually  on  high  ground,  but  sometimes  on  that  which  is  low  and  level.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  works  of  this  kind  were  intended  for  defensive  pur- 
poses— that  the  ditches  (when  there  are  any)  resulted  from  digging  the  earth  to 
form  the  banks,  and  that  the  banks  themselves  were  intended  to  give  support 
to  stakes  or  pickets,  (usually  referred  to  as  palisades)  closely  set  together  lor 
defensive  purposes,  hence  all  places  of  this  kind  are  known  as  “ forts.”  It  is 
undoubted  that  many  such  banks  and  ditches  have  long  since  been  levelled  by 
the  settler’s  plough,  and  that  even  the  recollection  of  them  is  lost,  but  a few 
remain  from  which  we  may  arrive  at  uncertain  conclusions.  The  most  easterly 
embankment  I have  examined,  in  company  with  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  public 
school  inspector  for  Leeds  county,  is  a few  miles  north  of  Morrisburgh.  Most  of 
it  has  been  plowed  down,  but  portions  of  it  on  the  road  allowance  may  yet  be 
seen.  It  is  impossible  now  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
original  length  of  this  bank,  but  it  is  said  to  have  enclosed  about  five  acres  of 
ground.* 

On  a branch  of  Batteau  creek,  in  the  township  of  Nottawasaga,  there  is  a 
bank  fifty-five  yards  long,  partly  on  low  ground  near  the  water,  but  extending 
some  distance  up  the  face  of  a hill  to  the  south.-f 


Near  the  village  of  Clearville  there  are  extensive  banks  close  to  Clear  Creek. 
Within  the  enclosed  area  there  were  several  graves  ; these  did  not  probably 
belong  to  the  people  who  made  the  embankments,  but  to  subsequent  possessors 


* Report  of  Canadian  Institute  for  1891,  p.  13. 
f Report  of  Canadian  Institute  for  1888-9,  p.  11. 
X Report  of  Canadian  Institute  for  1888-9,  p.  15. 
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of  the  ground  who  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  its  former  occupancy.  This  is  (if 
still  uncultivated)  one  of  the  most  instructive  works  of  the  kind  in  our  province. 

There  is  another  well-marked  line  of  embankment  in  Beverley  township, 
and  here  traces  of  posts  or  pickets  were  found  at  various  places.  The  enclosed 
space  was  slightly  oval,  measuring  one  way,  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  across, 
and  at  right  angles  to  it,  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards.* 

Throughout  the  county  of  Elgin  there  are  examples  of  earthworks  more  or 
less  perfect,  or  were  a few  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  these  exist 
now.  In  the  township  of  Malahide  there  are  several  lines  of  bank  but  all  are 
more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  plough.f 

The  most  important  system  of  earthworks,  not  only  in  the  county  of  Elgin 
but  in  Ontario,  is  to  be  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Chester  Henderson,  Southwold. 
It  consists  of  a double  bank  and  ditch,  enclosing  an  elliptical  area,  the  longer 
diameter  of  which  is  130  yards,  and  the  shorter  110  yards  from  base  to 
base  of  the  outer  slopes.  A small  stream  (once,  no  doubt,  much  larger  than  it 
now  is)  trickles  along  the  west  side  of  the  enclosed  ground,  and  for  about  half  of 
its  course  before  leaving  the  “ fort  ” towards  the  northwest,  has  cut  for  itself  a 
little  gully  about  seven  feet  at  the  deepest  part  below  the  general  level,  but  with 
this  exception  the  situation  is  totally  devoid  of  anything  that  may  be  regarded 
as  a natural  defence,  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  almost  flat,  both  within 
and  without  the  banks.  Ash-heaps  have  been  found  at  intervals  within  the 
embankment.  Openings  made  at  different  places  revealed  no  signs  of  posts  or 
palisades. 

As  this  is  probably  the  best  preserved  and  most  distinctly  marked  structure 
of  its  kind  in  Ontario,  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it  from  the  plough. 
Its  present  owner  has  shown  his  good  sense  in  permitting  the  land  to  remain 
uncultivated,  but  there  is  no  warrant  at  all  as  to  the  future.  For  a few  hundred 
dollars  the  Elgin  county  council  could  make  these  earthworks  public  property, 
and  thus  assure  their  preservation  for  ever.  Every  year  adds  to  the  interest  that 
pertains  to  places  of  this  kind,  and  it  would  be  a real  loss  should  the  Southwold 
4<  Fort  ” share  the  fate  of  similar  earthworks  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


POTTERY.^ 

In  the  evolution  of  ideas  leading  to  the  production  of  vessels  to  contain 
fluids,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  uniformity  among  savage 
peoples  as  along  some  other  lines.  We  are  on  tolerably  safe  ground  in  venturing 
the  supposition  that  the  first  thoughts  on  this  subject  arose  in  connection  with 
drinking.  From  a prone  position  to  bring  the  mouth  on  a level  with  the  water 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  circumstances  and  convenience  would  speedly  suggest 
as  an  alternative,  raising  the  water  to  the  mouth  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The 
next  step  would  naturally  be  to  supply  a substitute  for  the  hand,  and  it  is  at 
this  point  in  all  probability  that  divergences  of  adaptation  took  their  rise.  In 

f Report  of  Canadian  Institute  for  1886-7,  p.  11. 

f Report  of  Canadian  Institute  for  1891,  p.  11. 

X “Scientific  writers  long  since  recognized  a general  difference  between  savagery  and  barbarism,  but 
Mr.  Morgan  was  the  first  to  suggest  a really  useful  criterion  for  distinguishing  between  them.  His  criterion 
is  the  making  of  pottery  ; and  his  reason  for  selecting  it  is  that  the  making  of  pottery  is  something  that 
presupposes  village  life  and  more  or  less  progress  in  the  simpler  arts.” 
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warm  countries,  broad  leaves,  gourds,  bamboos  and  large  shells  could  be  utilized 
as  dippers.  Higher  latitudes  would  afford  as  suggestions  pieces  of  bark  and 
hollow  chips,  although  the  latter  would  rarely  be  procurable.  Some  shells,  too, 
might  have  been  employed. 

To  form  a fairly  serviceable  cup  from  a naturally  hollowed  piece  of  bark,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  turn  up  the  ends  slightly.*  Such  a simple  vessel  may  have 
suggested  the  production  of  a superior  article  by  forming  a hollow  in  a piece  of 
solid  wood,  or  in  a suitable  bit  of  stone.  In  either  case  this  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  persistent  scraping  with  flakes  of  flint  or  other  hard  mineral 
substances.  If  the  art  of  reduction  by  pecking  had  been  discovered,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  applied  in  such  a case,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  at  this  stage,, 


Fig.  2.  One-third  diameter. 


man  as  a mechanic  had  advanced  so  far.  What  has  the  appearance  of  more  pro- 
bability is  that  the  aid  of  fire  would  be  sought,  so  far  as  wood  was  concerned. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  accidental  charring  first  afforded  a hint 
towards  making  use  of  wood  as  a vessel.  Given  a cavity  thus  formed,  followed  by  a 
shower  of  rain,  and  the  idea  is  complete,  as  the  further  removal  of  the  charred  por- 
tion would  soon  be  effected  by  usage,  affording  in  this  way  another  hint  towards 
artificial  deepening.  Whatever  the  steps  may  have  been  by  which  this  stage  was 
reached,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  reached,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the 

* Dablon  referring  to  the  discovery  of  copper  on  Lake  Superior,  says  : “The  Indians  wishing  to  boil' 

their  food  in  a vessel  of  bark,  gathered  stones  on  the  shore,  heated  them  red  hot,  and  threw  them  in,  but 
presently  discovered  them  to  be  pure  copper.”  Relation,  1670. 


Fig.  3.  Patterns  on  fragments  of  pottery. 


Fig-  4.  Patterns  on  fragments  of  pottery. 
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next  considerations  presenting  itself  to  the  savage  mind  would  be,  how  to  convey 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  a distance  from  the  source  of  supply.  Here,  again 
man’s  environment  influenced  the  direction  of  his  course.  In  some  places  the 
skins  of  the  lower  animals  were  used  for  this  purpose,  but  this,  perhaps,  pre- 
supposes the  art  of  stitching.  Where  soft  stone  like  steatite  was  procurable 
vessels  of  considerable  size  were  made  from  it.  Elsewhere,  vegetable  fibres  of 
various  kinds  were  so  closely  woven  as  to  form  capacious  buckets,  which,  when 
eoated  with  gum  or  grease,  were  quite  impervious  to  water.  Among  those 
who  followed  this  course  may  be  mentioned  the  tribes  of  British  Columbia.* 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  not  in  America  only,  but  all  over  the  world 
the  favorite  method  of  making  vessels  was  from  clay. 

The  effect  of  camp-fires  on  the  earth  was  no  doubt  observed  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  race,  and  the  difference  was  as  certainly  noticed  between  the  result  of 
intense  heat  on  clay,  as  distinguished  from  that  produced  on  looser  material  like 
sand  or  mould. 


Fig.  6.  Half  diameter.  Fig.  7.  Half  diameter. 


Some  one  may  have  amused  himself  in  throwing  clay  pellets  into  the  fire 
or  he  may  have  fashioned  something  more  pretentious  for  the  purpose  of  being 
burnt  with  or  without  any  reference  to  results,  which,  when  brought  to  his  notice, 
suggested  the  realization  of  a decided  want.  For  our  purpose  it  is  immaterial 
whether  we  regard  this  art  as  having  become  common  property  by  radiating  from 
one  centre  of  discovery  at  a very  early  date,  or  as  having  been  hit  upon  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  various  peoples  widely  scattered.  In  any  event,  pottery-making 
soon  became  a favorite  employment,  even  among  many  of  the  lowest  races,  and 
we  may  be  tempted  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  savage  man, 
by  a comparison  of  his  fictile  workmanship  with  that  of  others  earlier  or  more 
recent. 


w I*1  the  Provincial  Museum  there  is  a vessel  of  this  kind  from  British  Columbia,  said  to  be 
formed  from  the  roots  of  the  spruce.  It  will  hold  nearly  as  much  as  a common  wooden  pail,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly strong. 
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From  the  restricted  use  of  clay  vessels  as  water-holders,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  soon  they  would  be  found  convenient  as  receptacles  for  maize,  nuts,  other 
seeds,  roots,  fish,  meal,  arrow-heads,  beads  and  small  articles  of  all  sorts.  From 
raw  to  broiled  or  roasted,  and  from  roasted  to  boiled  are  but  steps  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  food,  and  the  clay  pot  or  kettle  must  soon  have  begun  to  assume  an  im- 
portant place  in  wigwam-life,  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  account  that  the  mak- 
ing of  earthenware  came  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  the  work  of  woman. 

On  this  continent,  the  potter’s  art  reached  its  highest  development  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru,  and  yet  no  advance  was  made  by  the  people  of  these 
countries  beyond  the  use  of  common  clay.  In  gracefulness  of  outline  many  of 
their  vessels  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  “ classic”  patterns  from  the  best 
workshops  of  Europe,  ancient  or  modern,  and  are  in  the  same  respect  superior  to 
the  prevailing  types  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  ware.  They  were  destitute  of  glaz- 
ing as  we  understand  the  term,  but  were  frequently  brought  to  a high  polish. 
Not  seldom  the  designs  in  black,  red,  and  brown  were  tasteful  and  elaborate  — 


Fig.  8.  Half  size. 


these  were  painted  carefully,  and  apparently  “ fixed  ” during  the  process  of  firing  or 
burning.  More  rarely  the  ornamentation  was  produced  in  strong  relief,  and  some- 
times even  on  the  same  vessel  a portion  of  the  pattern  consisted  of  depressed 
lines.* 

In  the  territory  now  known  as  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico,  and  a few  other  states,  considerable  advancement  was  made 
in  the  production  of  pottery,  much  of  which  is  of  the  gourd  type,  but  fish,  frogs, 
birds  and  other  animals  -were  not  uncommon  models.  Some  vessels  were  painted, 
but  as  the  distance  increased  northwards  and  eastwards  this  method  of  decoration 
wholly  disappeared,  and  decorative  efforts  were  confined  mainly  to  raised  patterns, 
human  and  other  heads  being  quite  common.  The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  continue  to  make  earthenware  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  nowhere  else  in  America  is  the  ancient  art  maintained. 


* A very  beautiful  example  of  this  type,  dug  up  in  Mexico,  may  be  seen  in  the  Provincial  Arch.  Mus. 
Specimens  of  the  other  kinds  mentioned  above  are  also  in  the  cases. 
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In  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  some  neighboring  territory  clay  vessels 
were  in  many  cases  destitute  of  ornamentation.  The  red  and  black  designs  found 
on  some  are  rude  both  in  conception  and  execution,  although  the  forms  of  the 
vessels  are  often  elegant. 

North  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  shapes  of  such  vessels 
become  less  varied,  and  much  more  simple,  but  there  is  evidence  of  a desire  to 
improve  their  appearance  by  the  addition  of  depressed  markings  variously  disposed 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  outside.*  In  Ontario  it  is  difficult  to  procure  even 
a fragment  that  has  not  belonged  to  a piece  of  pottery-ware  so  ornamented. 
In  the  manufacture  of  such  vessels  no  wheel  was  employed,  but  many  of  the 
shapes  must  have  required  the  use  of  some  spatula-like  tool  to  model  certain 
portions  of  not  a few  of  the  finest  articles,  where  reversed  curves  and  sharp- 
angles  relieve  the  neck  and  margin.  Sometines  unio  (mussel)  shells  have  been 
used  in  this  way.  See  figures  149  and  150. 

South  and  west  of  the  Ohio  many,  if  not  all,  earthenware  vessels  were  built 
up  from  rolls  of  clay  deftly  wound.  Dumont,  in  his  Historical  Memoirs  of 
Louisiana,  published  in  1753,  states  “ that,  having  amassed  the  proper  kind  of 
clay,  and  carefully  cleaned  it,  the  Indian  women  take  shells,  which  they  pound 
and  reduce  to  a fine  powder ; they  mix  this  powder  with  the  clay,  and,  having 


Fig.  9.  Full  size. 


poured  some  water  on  the  mass,  they  knead  it  with  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
make  it  into  a paste,  of  which  they  form  rolls,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  of  a 
thickness  suitable  for  their  purpose.  If  they  intend  to  fashion  a plate  or  a vase 
they  take  hold  of  one  of  the  rolls  by  the  end,  and  fixing  here  with  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  the  centre  of  the  vessel  they  are  abouf  to  make,  they  turn  the  roll 
with  astonishing  quickness  around  this  centre,  describing  a spiral  line ; now  and 
then  they  dip  their  fingers  into  water  and  smoothe  with  the  right  hand  the 
inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  vase  they  intend  to  fashion,  which  would  become 

* The  narrow-necked  vessels  of  Central  America  were  ornamented  on  the  outside,  but  bowl-shaped 
specimens  with  very  wide  mouths  had  the  design  on  the  inside. 
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ruffled  or  undulated  without  that  manipulation.  In  this  manner  they  make  all 
sorts  of  earthen  vessels,  plates,  dishes,  bowls,  pots,  and  jars,  some  of  which  hold 
forty  to  fifty  pints.’5* 

In  our  latitude  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  method  was  ever  employed. 
No  fragments  exhibit  any  such  line  of  cleavage  as  one  might  reasonably  look  for 
in  a specimen  or  two  among  many  thousands,  if  roll-building  had  been  followed. 
On  the  contrary  everything  goes  to  show  that  the  pottery  made  by  our  aborigines 
was  formed  by  moulding  from  a mass.*}*  The  material  was  no  doubt  prepared 
in  a manner  similar  to  that  described  by  Dumont  so  far  as  tempering  and  knead- 
ing were  concerned,  with  this  difference  that  our  Indians  used  burnt  gneiss  and 
granite  even  more  frequently  than  shells  for  the  former  purpose.  Grains  of 
quartz  and  flakes  of  mica  may  be  readily  distinguished  in  most  of  the  pottery 
found  in  this  Province. 


Fig.  10.  One-half  diameter.  Fig.  11.  Nine  inches  high. 


The  comparative  scarcity  of  whole  specimens  of  Indian  earthenware 
in  Ontario  has  been  observed.  At  first  one  might  conclude  that  only  a small 
quantity  had  been  made,  but  the  vast  number  of  sherds  found  in  numerous 
localities  does  not  favor  this  view.  We  should  rather  look  to  climatic 
conditions  for  a reason — for  the  chief  reason.  The  unglazed  and  coarsely 
porous  material  of  which  these  vessels  were  composed,  permitted  them  to 

* Dumont’s  Memoirs  Vol.  II.  p.  271.  Quoted  in  the  excellent  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Tennessee, 
by  Gates  P.  Thruston,  and  published  by  Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  1890. 

t A large  fragment  before  me,  when  examined  with  a moderately  strong  hand-glass,  would  favor  the 
belief  that  the  vessel,  originally  about  ten  inches  in  circumference,  was  formed  from  a slab  of  clay,  rolled 
or  pressed  to  the  proper  thickness.  The  piece  has  been  well  burned,  showing  a skin  of  pale  brown  fully  a 
line  in  thickness  on  the  outside,  and  one  somewhat  less  on  the  inside,  while  the  middle  portion,  from  three- 
sixteenths  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  dark  grey,  but  not  of  uniform  shade.  Along  the  three 
broken  edges,  irregular  laminations  are  distinctly  seen,  as  if  several  layers  of  clay  had  been  added  from 
time  to  time,  or  as  if  the  clay  had  been^doubled  on  itself,  during  the  flattening  process  to  bring  the  slab  to 
the  required  thickness.  This  is  an  effect  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  brought  about,  had  the  vessel  been 
formed  from  a lump  of  clay.  Prof.  W.  H.  Holmbs,  of  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago,  in  a recent  paper 
expresses  his  conviction  that  our  northern  pottery  was  moulded  in  hollows  of  suitable  size  formed  in  sandy 
soil.  His  reasons  are  very  plausible.  This  method  of  working  would  account  for  the  rounded  bottoms  of 
clay  pots.  In  this  way,  also,  the  laminations  referred  to  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  one  coat 
after  another  had  been  added  during  the  moulding  process. 
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absorb  water  almost  equal  to  their  own  weight.  When  thus  sodden  for  a 
long  time  they  easily  fell  to  pieces.  The  conditions  necessary  for  disin- 
tegration may  be  found  in  the  graves  where  most  of  the  specimens  preserved 
to  us  have  been  placed.  When  the  ossuaries  or  communal  graves  were  finished 
they  no  doubt  formed  low  mounds  two  or  three  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  the  ground,  but  when  the  bones  decayed,  numbering  as  they  did  those  of 


Fig.  12.  One-third  diameter. 


from  fifty  to  several  hundreds  of  individuals,  the  ground  surfaces  in  course 
of  time  became  hollow,  forming  receptacles  for  rain  and  snow.  The  soil  covering 
the  bones  seldom  exceeded  three  feet  in  depth,  and  the  contents  of  the  pit  were 


Fig.  13.  Full  size. 


favorable  to  the  admission  of  water  in  large  quantities.  Add  to  this  the  action 
of  frost,  which,  for  a similar  reason,  also  penetrated  to  more  than  an  average 
depth,  and  we  can  readily  understand  why  so  few  specimens  of  earthenware 
have  escaped  destruction  when  thus  inhumed.  In  a modified  degree,  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  single  graves,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  that  they  were 
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usually  much  shallower  than  the  ossuaries.  The  larger  number  of  perfect  pieces 
in  our  small  collection  of  Ontario  pottery  have  been  taken  either  from  situations 
in  light,  sandy  soil,  or  from  ledges  protected  by  overhanging  rock. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Indian  women  were  the  potters  in  every 
part  of  America  where  earthenware  was  in  use,  and  even  in  these  more  north- 
erly latitudes  where  circumstances  forbade  the  highest  possible  attainment  in 
ceramic  art,  no  one  who  examines  carefully  the  work  of  the  primitive  “ better 
halves  ” can  help  expressions  of  surprise  and  admiration  in  connection  with 
the  skill  and  taste  it  exemplifies.  The  parallelism  that  is  often  found  to  exist 


Fig.  14.  (Restored)  ten  inches  high. 


between  the  art  instinct  and  savagery  wouid  seem  to  indicate  an  inherent  tend- 
ency to  advancement  along  other  lines,  but  the  knowledge  in  our  possession 
makes  it  too  plain  that  in  relation  to  low  conditions  of  society  an  appreciation  of 
“ the  true  and  the  beautiful  ” seldom  leads  to  the  higher  “ good.”  On  this  subject, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  “Their  appreciation  of  art  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  eth- 
nological characteristic  than  as  an  indication  of  any  particular  stage  of  civilization.’’ 
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Without  exception  the  clay  pots  found  in  Ontario  are  round  bottomed,  and 
without  feet,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  being  so  formed  they  were  best 
adapted  to  their  intended  purpose.  Feet  involved  considerable  trouble  and  risk 
in  the  manufacture,  and  would  have  rendered  the  pots  more  liable  to  injury  in 
carrying  them  long  distances  ; a broken  foot  would  usually  mean  a hole  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  loss  of  one  or  two  feet  (if  this  could  have  happened  with- 
out otherwise  injuring  the  utensil)  would  cause  it  to  stand  unevenly,*  while  a 
flat  bottom  would  have  increased  the  danger  of  breakage  in  the  act  of  burn- 
ing, besides  offering  additional  points  of  outside  contact  when  in  use.  With  a 
plain  round  bottom  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  a slight  depression  in  the 
soil  beside  the  fire,  or  among  the  ashes  of  the  fire  itself,  to  obtain  perfect 
steadiness  for  use  in  cooking.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  boiling  was  not 
effected  in  such  utensils  directly  from  the  fire,  but  by  means  of  heated  stones 
dropped  into  or,  rather,  carefully  placed  in  them,  although  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  former  method  was  occasionally  employed.  Kalm,  during  the  middle  of 
last  century,  writing  of  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey,  says,  that  “ Many  of  the 
clay  kettles  have  two  holes  in  the  upper  margin,  on  each  side  (he  probably 
means  one  on  each  side)  through  which  the  Indians  put  a stick  and  held  the 
kettle  over  the  fire  as  long  as  it  was  to  boil.”  This  was  only  hearsay  to  Mr.  Peter 
Kalm,  and  he  affords  us  no  information  as  to  how  the  difficult  feat  was  accom- 
plished.^ Even  so  long  ago,  clay  vessels  had  become  objects  of  antiquity,  but 
the  sagacious  “old  settler”  knew  all  about  them. 

The  aboriginal  potter’s  art  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  into  disuse  after  the 
arrival  of  Europeans.  It  must  always  have  been  extremely  hazardous  and  incon- 
venient to  convey  such  fragile  articles  as  clay  vessels  from  place  to  place,  over 
great  distances,  and  the  Indian  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  immense  advantage 
possessed  by  a copper  pot  or  kettle  over  one  that  so  often  failed  him  at  the 
moment  of  his  greatest  need.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  an  eye  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  metal  after  the  kettle,  as  a vessel,  became  unfit  for  use.  Here  was  ma- 
terial for  buttons,  bangles,  medals  or  gorgets,  ornaments  for  the  hair,  etc.,  and 
we  find  accordingly,  that  in  a very  short  time  the  Pale-faces’  copper  kettle 
wholly  supplanted  the  ancient  clay  pot  of  the  Redskin.  To  the  Indian  woman 
the  adoption  of  the  new  fashion  must  have  lightened  her  labors  more  than  a 
little,  both  as  a potter  and  as  a common  carrier. 

* Among  some  southern  tribes  feet  were  occasionally  formed  on  clay  and  stone  vessels,  but  they  seldom 
exceeded  three  in  number.  The  old  cast  iron  pots  in  use  before  the  day  of  stoves,  in  this  country, 
had  only  three  feet,  thus  they  always  stood  “as  right  as  a trivet.” 

f See  appendix  B. 
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CLAY  PIPES.* 

The  making  of  clay  pipes  properly  falls  under  the  head  of  pottery,  although 
it  differed  in  many  important  respects  from  the  making  of  vessels  varying 


Fig.  15.  One-third  diameter.  ’ 


Fig.  19.  Two-thirds  diameter.  Showing  Fig.  20.  Fig  21.  Two-thirds  diameter, 

section  of  stem.  Two-thirds  diameter. 


in  size  from  that  of  a tea-cup  to  the  capacity  of  others  holding  half  a bushel 
or  more.  Pipes  were  made  by  the  men,  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the 


See  Appendix  G. 
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The  serpent-worship  school  of  archaeologists  will  find  hut  little  encourage- 
ment for  their  views  among  the  numerous  representations  of  lower  animals 
adapted  by  the  Indians  to  pipe-making  in  this  province.  The  eagle  (figure  53)> 
owl,  wolf  or  dog  (figures  49,  50  and  52),  and  bear  (see  stone  pipes)  seem  to 


Fig.  51.  Full  size. 


Fig.  52,  Full  size. 


Fig.  53.  Full  size. 


have  been  more  frequently  used  than  the  snake  for  this  purpose,  and  if  it  be 
urged  that  they  also  were  so  employed  because  they  were  objects  of  vener- 
ation, what  must  be  said  regarding  the  still  more  numerous  occurrences  of 
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the  human  face  and  full  form  ? It  would  be  rash  to  deny  utterly  that  fetichism 
or,  rather,  totemism,  played  any  part  in  this  department  of  aboriginal  handicraft, 
but,  so  far,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did.*  The  great  variety  of  human  repre- 
sentations would  seem  to  indicate  primarily  the  mere  play  of  fancy  in  pipe  mod- 


Fig.  54.  Full  size.  Fig.  55.  Full  size. 


elling.  In  some  instances  there  may  have  been  a secondary  reference  to  totems, 
but  certainly  nothing  to  mark  the  serpent  as  a specially  favored  or  affected  object. 

* Fetichism,  strictly  speaking,  has  no  temples,  idols,  priests,  sacrifices  or  prayer.  It  involves  no  belief 
in  creation  or  in  a future  life,  and  a fortiori  none  in  a state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  entirely 
independent  of  morality.  . . . . . . 

“ The  next  stage  in  religious  progress  is  that  which  may  be  called  Totemism.  The  savage  does  not 
abandon  his  belief  in  fetichism,  from  which  indeed  no  race  of  men  has  yet  entirely  freed  itself,  but  he  super- 
induces on  it  a belief  in  beings  of  a higher  and  less  material  nature.  In  this  stage  everything  may  be  wor- 
shipped—trees,  stones,  rivers,  mountains,  the  heavenly  bodies,  plants  and  animals.”  Sir  John  Lubbock  in 
Origin  of  Civilization,  American  edition,  pp.  169-170. 
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FLAKED  TOOLS. 


Fig.  56.  Full  size.  Fig.  57.  Full  size.  Fig.  58.  Full  size.  Fig.  59.  Full  size.  Fig.  60.  Full  size. 


It  would  not  seem  very  difficult  to  follow  in  imagination  the  development  of 
the  flaking  or  chipping  art.  Even  if  early  man’s  intelligence  did  not  suggest  this 
method  of  producing  a cutting  or  scraping  edge  on  a piece  of  stone,  accident  would 
soon  supply  the  necessary  hint.  On  both  continents  considerable  quantities  of 
material  are  found  so  very  rudely  flaked  in  many  instances  as  to  appear  at  first 
sight  but  little  superior  to  “ road  metal.”  This,  in  the  slow  process  of  develop- 
ment, is  just  what  might  be  expected.  In  the  Old  World,  specimens  of  this  kind 
are  usually  laid  bare  under  such  conditions  as  clearly  prove  an  extremely 
low,  mental  and  social  condition  of  the  workmen.  In  America,  however,  similar 
objects  are  generally  found  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  others  exhib- 
iting a far  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill,  thus  rendering  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  classify  ruder  forms  as  palceoliths  (old  stone  weapons)  and 
the  more  highly  finished  as  neoliths  (new  stone  weapons).  Dr.  Abbott  and  others 
have  found  in  the  New  Jersey  gravels  and  elsewhere  paloeolithic-looking  speci- 
mens, at  considerable  depths,  and  apparently  having  not  the  remotest  connec- 
tion with  higher,  or  surface  finds.  This  would  go  to  prove  the  existence  of 
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man  in  America  before,  or  during  the  glacial  period  ten,  twenty,  a hundred  or 
more  thousands  of  years  ago.  Prof.  W.  H.  Holmes  has  recently  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  Trenton  gravel-beds,  whence  Dr.  Abbott  procured  his  specimens, 
and  has  expressed  his  utter  disbelief  in  the  paloeolithic  character  of  the  finds 
there  made,  showing  the  possibility  of  their  reaching  great  depths  from  the  sur- 
face, and  urging  that  they  are  simply  “ rejects  ” or  partly  worked  specimens, 
the  nature  of  whose  material  rendered  them  unsuitable  for  further  manipulation. 

In  Ontario,  we  find  a good  many  roughly  chipped  objects,  and  always  of  the 
leaf,  or  oval  form.  The  nature  of  the  fracture  in  some  instances  is  clearly  in 
favor  of  regarding  the  specimens  as  “rejects,”  but  in  many  cases  it  appears  more 
reasonable  to  look  upon  them  as  material  partly  prepared  at  the  quarry,  for  ease 
in  transportation  to  some  other  place  where  the  finishing  touches  might  be  given 


found  together,  all,  but  one,  were  roughly  leaf-shaped,  the  exception  being  a 
fairly  good  spear-head  provided  with  a neck,  and  looking  as  if  it  might  have 
been  the  only  weapon  finished,  when  secrecy  or  safety  necessitated  the  covering 
up  of  the  whole  lot.  All  these  are  now  in  the  Provincial  Archoeological  Museum. 

Curiosity  is  frequently  expressed  as  to  the  Indian  art  of  flaking.  In  the 
ruder  forms  of  implement  or  weapon,  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  done  by  percus- 
sion, but  the  finer  qualities  of  work  required  a different  method,  and  this,  we 
have  the  best  of  reason  to  believe,  was  by  means  of  pressure.  The  roughly  fash- 
ioned flint  was  placed  against  a pad  or  shield  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  : 
Against  the  edge  to  be  flaked,  the  workman  brought  to  bear  a bone  tool,  held 
in  his  right  hand.  This  tool,  provided  with  a notch  at  the  working  end,  was 
pressed  firmly  and  steadily  against  the  portion  to  be  removed,  and  the  separation 


is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  means  of  a dexterous  twist.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  write  or  read  a description  of  this  kind,  but  as  in  the  case  of  other 
apparently  simple  operations,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  practice  than  to  teach. 
We  know  that  the  method  varied  in  detail  to  some  extent  among  tribes  widely 
separated,  but  in  a general  way  the  above  may  be  regarded  as  the  plan  of  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cushing,  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  has  devoted  much  time 
and  patience  to  the  study  of  flaking,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  specimens 
of  various  kinds  equal  to  those  of  Indian  manufacture.  The  making  of  gun-flints, 


still  carried  on  at  Brandon,  in  England,  must  require  fully  as  much  dexterity,  for 
the  reason  that,  admitting  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  workman,  and  the 
higher  quality  of  his  tools,  his  flints  must  conform  very  closely  in  size  and  shape 
to  a given  pattern. 

The  material  used  by  the  Indians  of  Ontario  was  chiefly  chert,  a sub-species 
of  quartz,  found  in  masses  of  various  sizes  weighing  from  a lew  ounces  to  sever?  1 
pounds,  embedded  in  limestone.  On  Point  Abino,  Lake  Erie,  there  is  an  outcrop 


of  limestone  supplying  an  abundance  of  chert,  from  which  have  been  procured 
large  quantities  of  blocks  for  tools  and  weapons. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  value  of  this  property  was  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  Neutrals,  or  Attiwandarons,  and  that  these  people  profited  as  traders 
in  furnishing  other  nations  both  with  un wrought  and  partly  wrought  material  as 
well  as  with  finished  articles.  Flaked  quartzite  weapons  are  seldom  met  with  in 
Ontario,  but  figures  61  to  65  represent  some  of  this  kind,  half  size. 

In  the  Ottawa  valley  and  other  portions  of  the  province  usually  regarded  as 
Algonldn  territory,  the  form  and  finish  of  flaked  specimens  are  inferior  to  the 
workmanship  on  such  objects  found  farther  west  and  south.  It  is  mostly  in  the 
counties  lying  south  of  a line  drawn  from  Goderich  to  Hamilton  that  the  finest 
specimens  are  found,  and  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  unusual  or 
fanciful  forms. 


Fig.  66.  Half  diameter. 


Fig.  67.  Half  diameter. 


Few  flaked  tools  of  large  size  have  been  found  in  Ontario.  Perhaps  one  from 
the  township  of  Pickering,  now  in  our  museum  is  the  largest,  as  it  is  about  eleven 
inches  long.  In  Ohio  and  some  other  states  they  are  more  numerous,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  as  spades  or  hoes. 

It  is  customary  to  refer  to  all  ordinary  specimens  of  this  kind  as  arrow  or, 
spear-heads,  between  which,  except  as  to  size,  there  is  no  line  of  distinction.  In 
all  probability  most  of  them  were  employed  as  these  names  would  indicate,  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  many  were  used  otherwise.  The  short,  rounded  ones  may 
have  served  as  scrapers  (figure  80),  or  may  have  been  inserted  as  spikes  in  the 
heads  of  clubs,  while  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  many  of  the  larger, 
and,  proportionately,  more  slender  forms,  provided  with  necks,  or  stems, 
answered  the  purpose  of  knives  figures  56  to  61.  A third  variety,  including 
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those  whose  edges  are  deeply  notched,  were  probably  used  as  saws  (figure 
79).  The  employment  of  such  tools  was  required  in  many  primitive  occu- 


Fig.  72.  Full  size.  Fig.  73.  Full  size.  Fig.  74.  Full  size, 

pations,  as,  for  example,  the  division  of  bone  lengthwise  to  make  awls,  or 
needles ; the  cutting  of  bird  bones  in  cross  section  for  beads ; the  separation  of 
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“ braves  ” have  shown  much  wider  range  and  greater  originality  of  design 
in  their  workmanship,  than  the  women  did  in  theirs.  There  were,  it  is  true,  a 
few  prevailing  or  fashionable  patterns,  but  besides  these,  the  number  of  forms 


Fig.  25.  Full  size. 


was  legion.  Occasionally  a pipe  is  found,  the  material  of  which  suggests  that  it 
was  filched  from  some  woman’s  <c  dough  ” prepared  for  pots,  but  a large  number 

(3  p.m.) 
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bear  no  evidence  of  tempering.  The  bowl-holes  in  many  of  them  are  so  small 
that  for  smoking  purposes  they  appear  useless — perhaps  they  were  only  cere- 
monial make-believes,  or  were  made  to  supply  a place  in  grave-furniture.  Most 


Fig.  28.  Three-fourths  diameter. 


Fig.  29.  Fig.  SO.  Fig.  31.  Fig.  32. 

Full  size.  Full  size.  Full  size.  Full  size. 


of  such  pipes  are,  however,  widely  flared  at  the  mouth,  forming  a shallow  cup, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  smoking  material  was  here  placed,  in  which 
case  most  of  the  so-called  bowls  would  only  be  part  of  sharply  curved  stems. 
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To  a less  extent  this  applies  to  what  is  known  par  excellence  as  the  Huron 
pipe  on  account  of  its  prevalence  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  people  of  that 
name  (figure  28).  It,  too,  is  flared,  but  the  sides  of  the  flare  are  moulded  to 


Fig.  33.  Nearly  full 
size. 


Fig.  34.  Full  size. 


Fig.  35.  Full  size. 


Fig.  38.  Lower  side  of  37,  showing  face. 


form  a square,  and  the  edges  are  given  an  upward  turn,  thus  increasing  the  depth 
of  the  mouth.  Immediately  below  this  the  size  of  the  hole  decreases  rapidly 
until,  as  in  the  former  case  it  is  only  a continuation  of  the  stem-hole. 
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Whatever  the  shape  may  have  been  it  is  probable  that  all  clay  pipes  were 
moulded  on  the  same  plan,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  the  stem  was  concerned. 
The  method  was  to  model  the  clay  round  a flexible  twig,  or  a thong,  one  end  of 


which  entered  the  base  of  the  bowl,  and  which  being  allowed  to  remain  there 
disappeared  during  the  burning  process.  This  is  beautifully  exemplified  by  means 
of  a stem  which  has  fortunately  been  broken  lengthwise,  showing  that  the  hole 
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has  been  formed  with  some  twisted  fibre  consisting  of  two  strands.  Stems  varied 
in  length  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  five  or  six  inches.  Valuable  heads,  hav- 
ing lost  their  stems,  were  often  bored  for  the  admission  of  wooden  ones.  As  to 
finishj  pipes  may  be  classified  as  plain , or  absolutely  free  from  ornamental  mark- 
ings (figure  18) ; incised,  or  having  on  the  surface  patterns  composed  of 
depressed  lines  and  dots  (figures  15  to  28  except  18) ; and  raised,  or  bear- 
ing in  relief  a representation  (usually)  of  some  animal  form  (figures  29  to 
55).  With  reference  to  the  last  named  it  may  be  noted  that  the  human  form 
was  the  most  favored  subject,  and  very  often  only  the  head  or  face.  The  kind 
shown  by  figure  43  is  of  somewhat  common  occurrence.  The  form  is  rude  and 


Fig.  43.  Full  size. 


highly  conventionalized.  The  face  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  shape  chiefly 
by  pinching  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  In  all  pipes  of  this  class  the  head 
tapers  rapidly  upwards,  and  in  many  of  them  there  is  represented  a coiled  head- 
dress. Invariably,  too,  the  face  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  stem,  or  towards 
the  smoker.  Perfect  specimens  are  extremely  rare.  Even  to  the  Indian  they 
may  have  been  caricatures — symbolized  jokes.  That  the  aborigines  had  a spice 
of  fun  in  them  we  know,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  their  bear  for  stolidity 
and  taciturnity.  Practical  jokes,  and  jokes  reflecting  on  personal  appearances, 
were  their  especial  delight,  and  they  sometimes  exemplified  this  characteristic 
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in  the  heads  and  faces  they  modelled  on  their  clay  pipes.  To  one  they  attached 
a pair  of  dog’s  ears  (figure  30),  to  another  those  of  a bat ; in  one  the  mouth  and 
eyes  are  formed  awry  and  at  opposite  angles  (figure  40) ; a fourth  shows  the  face 
looking  upwards  (forming  the  top  of  the  bowl),  one  eye  being  deeply  hollowed 


Fig.  45.  Full  size. 


Fig.  47.  Full  size. 


Fig.  48.  Full  size. 


to  receive  the  tobacco  (figure  42),  while  in  still  another  somewhat  similarly 
formed,  it  is  the  widely  open  mouth  that  forms  the  interior  of  the  bowl  (figure 
41).  If  they  ever  attempted  portraiture  in  the  numerous  representations  of 


Fig.  49.  Full  size.  Fig.  50.  Full  size. 


human  features,  their  intentions  have  wofully  miscarried,  for  in  few  cases  can  it 
be  said  that  the  faces  are  even  typical  of  the  race.  Figure  1 is  an  exception,  and 
is  probably  so,  “ more  from  luck  than  good  guiding.” 


portions  of  stone  for  various  purposes ; and  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  bows, 
arrow-shafts,  drums,  canoes,  paddles  and  other  articles  requiring  the  use  of  wood. 


Fig.  75.  Full  size. 


Fig.  76.  Half  diameter. 


Fig.  77.  Full  size. 


Fig.  79.  Half  diameter. 


Fig.  80.  Full  size. 


Fig.  81.  Full  size. 


At  a pinch,  however,  the  savage  workman  was  at  no 
of  specialized  tool-forms — with  the  arrow-head  that  killed 


Fig.  78.  Full  size. 


Fig.  82.  Full  size. 


great  loss  for  the  want 
his  game  he  could  take 
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off  the  skin,  sever  the  tendons,  and  cat  up  the  flesh.  With  the  point  of  flint  that 
made  his  enemy  bite  the  dnst,  he  could  make  himself  the  happy  owner  of  the  fallen 
one’s  scalp,  and  perform  otherwise  all  the  mutilation  demanded  to  show  his  con- 
tempt for  a hated  foe.  His  stone  axe,  or  celt,  served  him  to  cut  down  a tree,  to 
hollow  a boat,  to  dig  up  roots,  to  pound  corn  and  nuts,  to  drive  stakes,  and  to 
give  the  finishing  stroke  to  a wounded  animal.  Flints  (so-called)  of  fanciful 
shapes— double- notched,  double-barbed,  concave-sided,  oddly-necked  (figures  72 


Fig.  83.  Full  size.  Fig.  84.  Full  size. 


to  78) — were  in  all  probability  for  ornamental  or  ceremonial  use,  or,  they  may 
oven  have  been  regarded  as  amulets.  At  any  rate  it  does  not  appear  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  so  much  labor  and  ingenuity  should  have  been  expended  on 
objects  of  this  kind  merely  for  shooting  purposes. 

Drills  (figures  81  to  84),  too,  are  made  from  the  same  material  as  arrow-heads, 
and  are  similarly  worked.  They  are  usually  provided  with  a T-shaped  head, 
thus  affording  leverage  when  in  use,  whether  held  simply  in  the  hand,  or  bound 
to  a shaft  or  a handle.  Those  here  figured  are  of  exceptional  forms,  indeed  some 
of  them  may  not  have  been  drills  at  all. 

Celts  were  sometimes  made  by  flaking  chert,  and  afterwards  producing  a 
smooth,  cutting  edge  by  rubbing,  but  specimens  of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare 
in  our  province. 

Flaked  specimens,  mostly  arrow-heads,  far  outnumber  all  the  other  relics 
found  in  Ontario,  and  the  same  may  be  s aid  regarding  nearly  every  other  country 
in  the  world. 


STONE  PIPES. 


The  Indian  artist-mechanic  illustrated  the  highest  reaches  of  his  imagination 
and  exemplified  the  best  style  of  his  workmanship  in  his  stone  pipes,  many  of 


Fig.  86.  Half  diameter. 


Fig.  87.  Full  size. 


Fig.  88.  Half  diameter  (unfinished). 


Fig.  89.  Seven-eighth  size  (platform  patrern).  Fig.  90.  Full  size. 


which  were  “ so  skilfully  executed  that  a modern  artist,  notwithstanding  his  far 
superior  metallic  tools,  would  find  no  little  difficulty  in  reproducing  them.”* 

In  choice  of  material  he  had  a wide  range,  hut  usually  selected  that  which 
was  most  easily  wrought,  as  soapstone,  limestone,  sandstone,  serpentine,  and  cat- 

*Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  by  Charles  Rau,  p.  45.  Washington,  1876. 
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Fig.  97.  Fnll  size. 

Unite  or  bloodstone.  His  most  favored  models  were  the  human  head  and  whole 
figure  (figures  113  to  120)  ; after  this  came  representations  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 

(4  P.M.) 
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Fig.  108.  Full  size. 
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snakes  (figures  121  to  132),  but  never  fish.  In  many  instances  there  is  no 
attempt  whatever  to  produce  anything  beyond  a plain  article — a simple  bowl  and 
stem,  or  a bowl  without  any  stem. 


The  Provincial  collection  contains 
pipes,  both  of  the  stemmed  and  stemless  1 
a little  regarding  the  primitive  methods  o 


Fig.  113.  Full  size. 


numerous  specimens  of  unfinished 
trieties,  and  from  these  we  learn  not 
working  stone  (figures  85,  86).  One 


Fig  111.  Full  size.  Fig.  115.  Full  size.  Fig.  116.  Full  size.  Fig.  117.  Full  size. 


of  the  first  things  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  material  was  invariably 
brought  to  its  intended  size  before  the  holes  were  drilled  for  the  bowl 
and  stem,  or  for  the  bowls  alone.  The  art  of  pipe-making  was  one  that 
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lingered  long  among  the  Indians  after  many  other  arts  were  forgotten. 
The  reason  for  this  survival  would  appear  to  be  in  the  main  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  Europeans  coming  to  America  showed  a preference  for  pipes 


Fig.  122.  “ White-stone  ” pipe.  One-third  diameter. 


of  native  manufacture.  Kalm  tells  us  that  “ all  the  tobacco-pipe  heads  which  the 
common  people  in  Canada  make  use  of,  are  made  of  this  stone  (limestone),  and 
are  ornamented  in  different  ways.  A great  part  of  the  gentry  likewise  make  use 


Fig.  124.  Full  size.  Fig  125.  Half  diam.  Fig.  126.  Half  diam.  Fig.  127.  Half  diam. 


of  them,  especially  when  they  are  on  a journey.”  The  same  writer*  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  whites  themselves  made  stone  pipes,  as,  indeed,  we  might 
readily  surmise,  for  a pipe  of  this  kind  would  prove  much  more  serviceable,  one 


* See  Appendix  L. 
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may  almost  say,  more  faithful,  in  those  days  of  rough  experiences,  than  the  Eur- 
opean “ clay  ” was  likely  to  be.  Accordingly,  we  observe  in  many  stone  pipes,  pat- 
terns that  are  suggestive  of  European  rather  than  of  Indian  taste,  although  in  the 
matter  of  workmanship  there  is  no  evidence  of  superiority.* 


Seven-eighth  dia.  (From  pipe  bowl.)  Fig.  129a.  Seven-eighth  dia.  Fig.  132.  Se^  en-eighth  dia. 


Fig.  130.  Full  size.  Fig.  131.  Full  size  size. 


Most  of  the  stone  pipes  have  been  made  for  use  with  wooden  stems,  and  the 
larger  number  of  them  are  provided  with  a small  hole  at  the  base,  by  means  of 


See  Appendix  L. 
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which  they  might  both  be  bound  with  a string  to  the  stems  when  in  use,  and 
maintain  their  attachment  when  laid  away,  or  when  carried  on  the  person. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  oldest  form  of  pipe,  as  it  is  to  settle 
whether  clay  or  stone  pipes  took  precedence.  A simple  tube  like  a cigar-holder, 
would  seem  to  have  some  claims  as  the  original  pipe,  but  although  such  tubes  are 
found  in  this  country,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  employed.  The  late 
Yen.  Archdeacon  McMurray  of  Niagara,  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  such  tubes 
used  amoug  the  Ojibwas  of  Lake  Superior  for  cupping  purposes.  Only 
some  of  the  tubes  we  find  are  much  wider  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  in  every 
case  the  end  through  which  the  smaller  hole  passes,  is  too  thick  to  hold  in  the 
mouth  with  any  comfort,  while  in  no  instance  are  there  any  tooth  marks  or  other 
signs  of  wear.  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore*  thinks  such  tubes  were  used  as  pipes  by  the 
natives  of  Florida,  and  Bau  states  that,  “ The  Gosh-Utes  of  Western  Utah  use  at 
the  present  day  small  pipes  of  somewhat  similar  shape,  and  hence  it  is  not  alto- 
gether improbable  that  the  tubes  just  mentioned  were  smoking  utensils.” 

It  seems  clear  that  pipes  of  this  kind  were  used  in  many  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, but  their  employment  in  this  province  is  more  than  doubtful. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  old  form  of  pipe  was  found  in  the 
township  of  Albion,  county  of  Peel.  It  is  roughly  suggestive  of  the  platform 
or  monitor  type.  (Fig  87). 

Shapes  seem  to  have  been  as  various  as  the  whims  of  the  pipe-makers.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  regulation  form  even  for  the  ceremonial  pipe, 
calumet,  or  pipe  ot  peace,  as  it  has  been  called.  The  pipes  figured  110  and  112  are 
very  peculiar,  and  are  known  as  disk  pipes.  A few  of  similar  design  have  been 
found  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  other  States.T  Mr.  Douglas,  of  the  New  York 
Natural  History  Society,  has  several  in  his  collection. 

Among  pipes  here  figured  there  are  some  that  seem  to  carry  marks  of  the 
white  man.  Without  attempting  to  point  these  out,  or  assign  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  wholly  or  partly  indebted  to  European  contact  for  their  form  or 
their  finish,  it  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  exercise  himself  in  distinguishing 
those  from  the  others. 


* Certain  Sand  Mounds  of  the  St.  John’s  River,  Florida,  p.  46.  Philadelphia,  1894. 
f Antiquities  of  Tennessee,  by  Gates  P.  Thruston,  pp.  199-201. 
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STONE  HAMMERS. 

It  is  probable  that  une  of  the  first  tools  used  by  early  man  was  a hammer.. 
From  the  employment  of  any  stone  that  might  be  handled,  experience  would  lead 
to  the  selection  of  forms  and  qualities  most  suitable,  Held  directly  in  the  hand, 
a tool  of  this  kind  would  answer  quite  well  for  rude  flaking  operations,  breaking 
bones,  cracking  nuts,  beating  roots,  bruising  seeds,  and  for  other  simple  operations, 
but  the  necessity  for  striking  heavier  blows,  led, in  process  of  time  to  the  attachment 
of  handles.  The  number,  however,  of  hammer-heads  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a 


Fig.  133.  Quarter  diameter. 


handle  must  have  been  exceedingly  small  (figures  133, 134),  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, judging  from  the  few  that  have  been  found.  Most  of  those  in  our  collec- 
tion are  merely  circular  or  ovate  pebbles,  considerably  flattened  on  two  sides,  and 
apparently  so  formed  by  water- wear.  Some  of  these  are  artificially  pitted  on  the 
flattened  sides,  as  if  for  assistance  in  grasping,  and  the  edges  usually  show  the  use 
to  which  the  stones  have  been  put.  They  seldom  weigh  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds.  A few  weighing  from  four  to  eight  pounds  have  been  collected  at  wide 


Fig.  135.  Two-thirds  diameter. 


intervals  over  the  province.  One  in  our  possession,  said  to  have  been  found  near 
Leamington  in  Essex  county,  weighs  about  ten  pounds,  and  like  all  the  larger  speci- 
mens is  grooved.  A very  fine  small  specimen  found  in  Lanark  county,  is  pro- 
vided with  a hole  for  the  handle.  This  is  quite  a rare  occurrence  in  America. 
In  general  outline  this  specimen  may  be  said  to  have  a European  look,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  regard  it  as  the  work  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  some  old  French  trapper. 
A square  faced  one  (figure  135)  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
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STONE  AXES  OR  CELTS. 

Axes  or  celts  are  a modification  of  the  hammer.  They  are  mostly  of  two 
kinds — plain  and  grooved,  but  a few  are  of  intermediate  form,  that  is,  slightly 
grooved  (figures  136  and  137).  In  Ontario  the  plain  ones  are  by  all  odds  the 
most  numerous,  and  a very  large  proportion  of  them  should  be  called  adzes, 
rather  than  axes,  on  account  of  their  form,  and  consequent  position  when 
attached  to  the  handle.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  two  to  twelve  or  more  inches 


Fig.  136.  Two-thirds  diameter. 


long,  and  are  generally  made  of  some  primary  rock,  as  syenite,  diorite,  gneiss,  or 
granite.  A few  of  Huronian  slate  have  been  collected.  One  feature  characterizes 
the  form  of  all  such  implements  or  weapons — they  taper  towards  the  pole.  When 
symmetrical  as  viewed  from  all  sides,  they  may  be  regarded  as  axes,  but  when 
symmetrical  only  as  viewed  from  the  wider  side,  adzes.  In  the  former  case  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  tools,  but  in  the 
latter  the  difference  is  very  marked,  and  one  of  the  wide  sides  is  always  nearly, 


Fig.  137.  Two-thirds  diameter. 


or  quite  flat,  presenting  thus  a good  bearing  for  attachment  by  means  of  thong  or 
sinew  binding  to  a T,  Y or  L-shaped  piece  of  wood  for  a handle.  When  properly 
bound  or  lashed  in  this  way  the  advantage  of  the  gentle  taper  consisted  in  the 
tendency  to  tighten  the  tool  in  its  fastenings  as  each  blow  was  struck.  One  can- 
not but  admire  how  exactly  the  degree  of  taper  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case — with  more,  they  would  too  easily  have  dropped  out  of  their  bearings  ; 
with  less,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  keep  them  tight,  on  account  of  the  ease 
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with  which  each  blow  must  have  tended  to  displacement.  There  are,  in  the 
whole  range  of  Indian  workmanship,  few  better  examples  of  the  nice  adaptation 
of  means  to  an  end  than  is  afforded  by  the  shape  of  a plain,  polished  stone  axe 
or  adze. 

Grooved  axes  are  comparatively  rare  in  Ontario,  and  few  of  them  are  at  all 
comparable  in  form  and  finish  to  similar  tools  found  in  Ohio  and  many  other 
states.  The  general  form  of  the  latter,  and  the  fact  that  the  groove  is  usually 


cut  round  two  sides  and  one  edge  only,  show  that  they  have  been  used  as  axes. 
Ontario  specimens,  on  the  other  hand  seem  to  have  been  employed  as  adzes,  as 
the  grooves  go  all  round  the  stone,  and  are  deeper  on  the  edges  than  on  the  sides. 
A common  belief  is  that  these  stone  heads  were  inserted  in  the  cleft  of  a split 
stick,  which  was  then  tightly  bound  at  the  end  to  keep  the  axe  in  position,  and 
immediately  behind  the  head  to  prevent  further  separation  of  the  wood;*  but  used 


Fig,  139.  Half  diameter. 


as  adzes,  of  course,  any  such  method  was  impossible.  Figure  138  shows  what  is 
without  doubt  an  aze.  It  is  symmetrical  when  viewed  from  all  sides.  The  form 
is  very  rare. 

The  making  of  stone  axes  must  have  been  tedious  and  laborious.  In  some 
cases  the  material  seems  to  have  been  procured  from  drift  blocks  of  considerable 
size,  perhaps  by  means  of  first  heating  the  mass  and  then  pouring  water  upon 
it,  to  produce  cleavage  by  contraction.  At  any  rate  specimens  are  numerous, 

* Even  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  belief  seems  to  have  become  common  among  white  people. 
See  Appendix  A. 
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showing  that  by  some  means  suitable  portions  have  been  detatched  from 
boulders  for  this  purpose.  In  other  cases  the  workman  has  selected  some  hard, 
water- worn  stone,  whose  shape  suggested  the  tool  he  desired.  Of  this  kind  a few 
unfinished  specimens  are  in  our  collection.  When  the  blocks  were  split  by  any 
method,  the  work  of  shaping  was  no  doubt  accomplished  chiefly  by  rubbing  down 
the  angles,  but  in  other  cases  much  pecking  had  to  be  done  to  produce  the 
required  symmetry  before  the  work  of  polishing  could  proceed. 

Figure  139  is  the  only  stone  axe  I have  ever  seen  having  a raised  pattern 
on  its  side.  The  elevation  is  slight,  but  has  been  worked  with  great  care. 

The  smallest  objects  of  this  class  seem  too  short  either  to  have  been  fastened 
to  a handle  in  the  usual  way,  or  even  for  use  directly  in  the  hand.  On  this 
account  it  is  surmised  that  they  wTere  firmly  cemented  into  wooden  club-heads,  as 
is  the  custom  yet  with  certain  savage  peoples.  Such  a weapon  could  be  used  very 
effectively  at  short  range  for  being  thrown,  or  in  a hand-to-hand  conflict. 


CHISELS. 

Belonging  to  the  celt  class  of  tool  or  weapon  are  the  objects  known  as  chisels 
Their  chief  difference  consists  of  their  being  more  slender  in  form  than  the  celts, 
and  perhaps  a larger  proportion  of  them  are  not  so  well  finished.  In  many  cases 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  are  simply  the  worked-up  odds  and  ends  resulting 


from  the  shattering  of  a boulder.  In  a few  instances,  however,  they  are  well- 
formed  and  highly  polished,  and  occasional  specimens  are  met  with  sharpened 
at  both  ends.  The  finest  specimen  of  this  kind  in  our  collection  was  found  in 
Brant  county,  figure  140. 

All  such  tools  as  may  be  included  under  the  head  axes  or  adzes  and  chisels  are 
commonly  known  as  “skinners,”  or  ‘‘skinning  stones.”  It  would,  of  course,  be  unsafe 
to  say  that  they  were  not  so  employed,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 


chipped  chert  or  flint  instruments  must  also  have  been  employed,  and  with  more 

advantage. 

© 

Figure  140a  represents  an  implement  of  this  description,  on  which  has  been 
cut  what  is  usually  understood  to  be  a conventionalized  human  figure.  As  this 
specimen  is  made  from  an  argillaceous  stone,  unlike  most  implements  of  the  kind 
its  use  may  have  been  different  from  that  of  those  produced  from  harder  material. 
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GOUGES. 

This  class  of  tool  is  less  frequently  met  with  than  are  celts  and  chisels, 
although  they  are  formed  of  the  same  kind  of  stone.  They  vary  in  length  from 
four  inches  to  fully  a foot  (figures  141  to  145).  Some  are  hollowed  from  end  to 


end,  and  some  for  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  length.  In  Western 
Ontario  the  hollowed  portion  usually  approaches  the  arc  of  a circle,  but  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  most  of  the  hollow  is  comparatively  flat,  having  the 


Tig.  142.  Two-thirds  diameter. 


sides  rise  sharply,  almost  at  an  angle.  Many  specimens  of  the  latter  kind  have 
been  found  in  Lanark  county. 

Like  the  celts  they  are  generally  made  to  decrease  gently  in  size  towards  the 
head,  as  if  they  too  had  been  intended  for  attachment  to  a handle  and  worked  as 


Fig.  143.  Two-thirds  diameter. 


adzes,  for  in  many  specimens  it  is  observable  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  hol- 
lowed side  is  quite  flat,  while  the  opposite  side  is  rounded.  In  one  specimen  there 
is  a slight  transverse  groove  on  the  round  side,  indicating  very  clearly  that  in  this 
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instance  at  least  the  intention  was  to  bind  the  tool  to  a handle.  As  there  is 
scarcely  any  taper  to  this  specimen,  the  groove  may  have  been  found  necessary 
to  keep  the  tool  in  position  when  fastened  to  its  handle. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  use  or  uses  of  the  so-called 
gouges.  They  have  been  referred  to  as  tapping-tools  for  maple  trees  during  the 


Fig.  144.  Seven-eighths  diameter. 

sugar-making  season,  without  a thought  being  given  to  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
making  a deep  enough  incision  with  any  tool  of  this  kind,  and  wholly  without  any 
regard  to  the  impossibilities  of  subsequent  “ boiling  down  ” in  clay  pots  or  kettles. 
They  may  have  been  employed  in  hollowing  canoes,  troughs  and  wooden  mor- 
tars. Fire  having  first  been  applied,  the  gouges  might  have  been  advantageously 
used  to  chip  away  the  charred  material.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  their 
chief  use  was  in  the  removal  of  bark  from  trees,  either  for  use  in  making  canoes, 
or  the  walls  of  the  wigwam.  Some  have  regarded  them  merely  as  hide-dressers, 
or  flesh  scrapers. 


Fig.  145.  Half  diameter. 


They  may  have  been  found  useful  in  all  of  the  three  latter  operations,  or, 
what  is  quite  as  likely,  they  may  have  been  applied  to  some  other  use  or  uses 
that  we  are  not  able  even  to  guess  at. 


SLATE  KNIVES. 


A somewhat  rare  form  of  stone  relic  found  in  Ontario  is  the  slate  knife — if 
knife  it  be.  Most  of  them  are  spear  or  lance-shaped  (figures  146  to  148),  and  are 
made  from  that  beautifully  veined  argillite  known  as  Huronian  slate.  Others  are 
made  from  a brown  variety.  Specimens  of  other  shapes  are  less  common,  but 
usually  much  larger  than  the  spear-shaped  ones.  One  of  the  commoner  forms  is 
semi-circular,  the  straight  side  being  thick  and  strong,  while  the  round  side  is 
ground  to  a good  cutting  edge.  Some  have  an  upright  handle,  as  figure  146a. 

By  some  authorities  these  are  regarded  as  being  of  Eskimo  origin.*  However 


* Of  this  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp  has  no  doubt.  Mr.  Beauchamp  has  given  much  study  to  this 
matter,  and  writes  to  me  that  he  is  convinced  of  their  Eskimo  origin.  My  own  belief  is  that  they 
are  of  Nascopie  origin. 

For  a full  account  of  these,  see  Ethnological  Results  of  the  Point  Barrow  Expedition,  by  John  Mur- 
doch, in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  for  1887-88,  pp.  150  to  164.  The  figures  given  resemble 
very  closely  the  specimens  found  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  slate  is  always  used  for  the 
Eskimo  knives. 
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this  may  be,  tools  of  this  type  were,  until  quite  recently,  in  use  among  the 
Eskimo,  and  were  known  as  women’s  knives,  because  employed  in  all  such  opera- 
tions as  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  women  to  perform,  as,  for  example,  the  scraping  of 
raw  hides  and  skins  in  preparation  for  clothing. 


Fig.  146.  Two-thirds  dia. 

The  spear-shaped  knives  found  in  this  province  were  no  doubt  lashed  to  a 
short  shaft  or  handle,  into  which  the  neck  of  the  tool  was  inserted,  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  necks  are  serrated  as  if  to  afford 
grip  to  the  thongs  or  sinews  binding  the  knife  to  the  handle.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  neck,  or  portion  inserted  in  the  handle,  usually  tapers  consider- 


Fig.  147.  Seven-eighths  diameter. 


Fig.  148.  Full  size. 


ably,  and  the  teeth  formed  by  the  notches  point  backwards,  or  away  from  the 
cutting  edge  (figure  148).  At  first  sight  this  would  appear  to  be  just  the  opposite 
of  what  was  required  to  give  the  blade  firmness  in  its  socket,  but  when  the  action 
of  the  tool  is  taken  into  account,  this  form  and  method  of  attachment  were  no 
doubt  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  The  Eskimo  and  other  savages  nearly 
always  work  the  knife  towards  the  body,  never  using  the  thumb  to  support  the 
blade, 
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SHELL. 

The  waters  of  Ontario  did  not  yield  material  of  this  kind  large  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  prove  serviceable  for  a wide  range  of  use.  Small  helices  were 


Fig.  149.  Full  size. 

perforated  for  beads,  and  the  valves  of  the  common  unio  or  mussel,  commonly 
known  as  the  clam,  were  employed  as  scrapers,  and,  if  one  may  judge  by  appear- 


Fig.  150.  Full  size. 

ances,  as  slicks  for  smoothing  the  inside  of  clay  vessels  when  in  the  plastic  state 
(figures  149  and  150).  Only  a few  specimens  (not  more  than  half-a-dozen)  have 


Fig.  151.  One-fifth  diameter. 


come  under  my  notice,  showing  attempts  to  form  wampum,  or  ear-drops,  from 
unio  shells. 
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The  material  in  demand  for  such  purposes  was  the  shell  of  a large  univalve 
(Busycon  perversum,  chiefly)  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  eastern  coast  of  Florida 
(figure  151.)  Such  shells  weigh  several  pounds,  and  portions  of  them  are  nearly 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Of  these  and  a few  other  large  kinds,  wampum* 
and  ornaments  of  various  kinds  were  made.  From  specimens  in  the  museum  the 
several  steps  in  the  manufacture  may  be  followed.  The  shell  appears  first  to 
have  been  rudely  broken,  then  pieces  were  sawn  by  means  of  flint  flakes  into 
strips  of  the  required  width.  If  for  wampum,  these  would  measure  from  half  an 
inch  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  and  the  next  step  was  to  cut  off  pieces 


Fig.  152.  Half  diameter. 


to  form  squares  which  were  subsequently  bored  from  each  side  through  the 
middle,  and,  last  of  all,  the  corners  were  rubbed  down,  and  the  pieces  made  as 
nearly  circular  as  possible. 

Sometimes  large  oval  and  pear-shaped  portions  of  shell  were  employed  as 
gorgets,  and  were  probably  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  (figures  152  and  153). 
So  far  as  I am  aware  only  one  specimen  of  this  kind  bearing  an  incised  or  engraved 


device  has  ever  been  found  in  Ontario,  although  such  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
to  the  south  of  us.  Many  beautiful  ones  have  been  unearthed  in  Tennessee, j- 
Georgia  and  other  states,  where  also  the  natives  produced  hoes,  axes,  gouges,  pins, 
labrets,  drinking  cups  and  even  fish-hooks  from  Busycon  perversum,  and  other 
shells.j 

* See  Appendix  I.  J,  K.  . 

fFull  descriptions  of  these  may  be  found  in  General  Thruston’s  Antiquities  of  Tennessee,  pp.  322-352. 
Robt.  Clarke  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  1890. 

+See  Art  in  Shell  of  the  Ancient  Americans,  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  in  report  of  Btrreau  of  Ethnology,  for 
1880-81.  Washington,  1883. 
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Some  strings  of  wampum  in  the  possession  of  the  pagan  Iroquois  in  Brant 
county,  are  apparently  made  from  fragile  (home)  river  unio  shells,  as  many  of  the 
heads  are  scarcely  more  than  a millimeter  in  thickness. 

Ancient  commerce  with  the  south  for  large  shells  would  seem  to  have  ex- 
ceeded that  with  the  northwest  for  catlinite  and  copper,  if  we  may  judge  from 


Fig.  155.  Full  size. 


what  is  exhumed,  and  notwithstanding  the  immense  value  that  a large  southern 
shell  must  have  possessed  by  the  time  it  reached  this  country,  we  occasionally 
find  one  or  more  of  them  in  graves,  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Georgian 
Bay.  It  would  not  be  an  unfair  comparison  to  estimate  one  as  the  equivalent  of 
a gold  watch,  and  yet  they  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  departed 
“ braves/’  Figures  154  and  1 55  show  respectively  a pin  of  shell,  and  a circular 
gorget  perfectly  plain. 


CEREMONIAL  OBJECTS. 


Articles  in  considerable  variety  of  form,  but  mainly  made  of  striped  (Huron- 
ian)  slate,  the  uses  of  which  are  totally  unknown,  generally  go  by  the  name  of 
ceremonial  weapons.  The  illustrations  show  a few  of  the  more  common  shapes. 
Those  like  figures  156  to  167  are  called  gorgets,  or  tablets,  and  are  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  as  every-day  ornaments,  but 
as  the  holes  seldom  exhibit  any  signs  of  wear,  it  seems  more  probable  that  they 
were  not  so  employed.  For  the  same  reason  they  could  not  have  been  used  for 
rounding  or  smoothing  thongs,  and  it  is  quite  certain  they  were  not  shuttles, 
because  the  aboriginal  methods  of  weaving  did  not  require  the  use  of  such  an 
article. 


(5  p.m.) 
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The  winged  forms  (banner-stones,  so-called)  are  much  more  elaborate,  and 
the  workmanship  on  many  of  them  is  remarkably  good  (figures  169  to  175).  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  in  making  tablets  consisted  of  rubbing  thin  pieces  of 
slate  into  shape,  but  in  the  formation  of  winged  specimens  much  more  was 
required,  for  the  material  had  to  be  at  least  an  inch  in  thickness  to  admit  of 


Fig.  156.  Full  size. 


boring  the  large  central  hole,  and  this  operation  required  a good  deal  of  skill, 
and  much  patience.  After  this  was  done,  long  and  persistent  pecking  was 
required  to  reduce  the  wings  to  the  proper  degree  of  thinness,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  outline.  In  nearly  every  case  the  barrel,  or  central  portion  in 


Fig.  157.  One-third  diameter. 


Fig.  158.  One  third  diameter. 


line  with  the  hole,  projects  equally  on  both  sides,  but  sometimes  the  wings  are 
not  symmetrically  formed  (figure  175).* 

Occasional  specimens,  also  accurately  bored,  and  having  straight  outlines, 
are  worked  at  each  end  almost  to  a sharp  edge,  and  have  been  referred  to  as 
ceremonial  axes  (figure  176). 


*Small  specimens  of  this  type,  but  having  the  barrel  formed  wholly  on  one  side,  have  recently  been 
found  by  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  in  Volusia  county,  Florida.  They  measure  little  more  than  an  inch  and 
a quarter  in  length,  and  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  wings  was  less  than  an  inch.  Mr.  Moore  does  not 
mention  the  kind  of  stone.  A much  larger  specimen,  three  and  a half  inches  long,  with  symmetrical  barrel, 
was  found  in  the  same  place.  It  is  referred  to  as  a “ Ceremonial  Axe  of  Stone.”  Certain  Sand  Mounds 
of  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  by  Clarence  B.  Moore.  Part  II,  Philadelphia,  1894. 
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Those  known  as  “ bird  amulets,”  figures  177  to  180,  have  probably  been  found 
more  frequently  in  Ontario  than  in  any  other  part  of  America.  Records  of  their 
occurrence  elsewhere  are  very  rare,  but  some  have  been  found  in  New  York 


Fig.  159.  Two-thirds  diameter.  Fig.  160.  Two- thirds  diameter. 


State,  and  in  Ohio.  Although  for  convenience  known  as  bird-amulets — most  of 
them  being  apparently  highly  conventionalized  bird  forms — now  and  again  one 
sees  specimens  that  are  not  suggestive  of  birds,  whatever  else  they  may  have  been 


Fig.  161.  One-third  diameter.  Fig.  162.  One-third  diameter.  Fig.  163.  One-third  diameter. 


intended  to  symbolize.  Few  of  such  objects  exceed  five  inches  in  length,  but  there 
are  some  of  slender  proportions  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  one  unfinished 
specimen  in  the  Provincial  Museum  is  about  ten  inches  in  length.  In  some 


Fig.  164.  One-third  diameter.  Fig.  165.  One-third  diameter. 


instances  there  has  not  been  any  attempt  to  imitate  eyes  (figure  178),  even  by  means 
of  a depression,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  eyes  are  enormously  exaggerated, 
and  stand  out  like  buttons  on  a short  stalk,  fully  half  an  inch  beyond  the  side  of 
the  head  (figure  179).  In  every  finished  specimen  a hole  is  bored  diagonally  through 
the  middle  of  each  end  of  the  base,  upwards  and  downwards.  If  merely  for  suspen- 
sion when  being  carried,  one  hole  would  be  sufficient,  but  the  probability  is  that 
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these  were  intended  for  fastening  the  “ amulets”  to  some  other  object,  but  what,, 
or  for  what  purpose  is  not  known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  articles 


Fig.  166.  One-third  diameter.  Fig.  167.  One-third  diameter. 


were  worn  on  the  crown  of  men’s  heads  as  ornaments ; that  they  were  worn  in 
the* same  way  by  women  to  indicate  that  they  were  married;  that  they  were 
employed  in  playing  a game ; that  they  are  totems  of  tribes  or  clans ; and  that 


Fig.  168.  Unfinished  Banner  stone. 


they  were  talismans  in  some  way  connected  with  the  hunt  for  waterfowl.  They 
are,  at  all  events,  among  the  most  curious  and  highly  finished  specimens  of  Indian 
handicraft  in  stone  found  in  this  part  of  America,  and  the  collection  of  them  in 
the  Provincial  Archaeological  Museum  is  said  to  be  the  best  that  has  been  made. 


Figs.  169,  170.  Half  diameter. 


Another  form  is  known  as  the  “ bar  amulet  ” (figures  181  to  183).  It  invari- 
ably has  a fairly  straight  base,  but  the  other  sides  take  various  curves,  and  there 
is  never  any  attempt  to  represent  an  animal.  The  holes,  however,  are  bored  at 
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the  ends  as  in  the  case  of  the  “bird  amulets”  A remarkable  exception  to  this 
may  be  seen  in  figure  183,  where  the  perforations  are  made,  one  from  each  side. 


Figs.  171,  172.  Half  diameter. 


STONE  TUBES. 


Fig.  175.  Half  diameter. 


So  little  is  known  regarding  the  use  of  stone  tubes  that  they  might  safely 
be  classed  with  so-called  “ceremonial”  articles.  They  have  been  described  as 
tobacco  pipes,  as  simple  forms  of  telescope,  as  instruments  for  blood-letting,  and 
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as  part  of  the  meclicine-man’s  outfit.  Nothing  would  seem  more  reasonable  than 
that  in  the  evolution  of  the  tobacco  pipe  the  straight  form  should  have  preceded 
the  curved  one,  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  stone  tubes  found 
in  Ontario  were  so  used.  Some  of  the  specimens  we  have  are  too  large,  some  aro 


Fig.  177.  Half  diameter.  Fig.  178.  Half  diameter. 


too  small,  and  others  are  not  the  right  shape.  A fragmentary  specimen  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  upwards  of  a foot  in  length.  The  hole  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  portion  we  possess,  and  is  said  to  have  been 


Fig.  179.  Half  diameter. 


uniform  throughout ; another  specimen  in  perfect  condition  is  seven  inches  long 
with  a hole  only  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  all  the  way  through,  and 
shorter  specimens  have  a wide  hole  at  one  end,  and  a very  small  one  at  the  other. 


Fig.  180.  Full  size. 


The  last  form  is  the  only  one  that  is  suggestive  of  a possible  pipe,  but  I was  in- 
formed by  the  late  Rev.  Archdeacon  McMurray,  of  Niagara,  that  he  had  seen 
tubes  of  this  kind  used  in  the  “Northwest”*  for  bleeding  purposes.  The  wide 
end  was  placed  over  the  affected  part  — pieces  of  ignited  bark  were  dropped 

::The  time  referred  to  by  him  was  many  years  ago— perhaps  fifty — and  the  Northwest  then  meant  the 
country  about  Lake  Superior. 
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through  the  hole  from  the  upper  end  which  was  subsequently  covered  with  the 
thumb  while  the  tube  was  firmly  held  in  place. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  tubes  were  used  for  drinking  pur- 
poses during  those  periods  of  life  when  persons  were  prohibited  from  allowing 
water  to  touch  their  lips,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  custom  was  ever  practised 


Fig.  181.  Half  diameter. 

by  the  Indians  here,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been  among  other  peoples.  Indeed* 
the  custom  is  a widely  spread  one,  and  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  con- 
tinent of  America. 

“ In  Ujiji,  Cameron  saw  an  old  chief  sucking  pombe,  the  native  beer  through 
a reed,  and  later  on,  in  his  narrative,  we  learn  that  the  reed  is  generally  used  for 
the  purposes  of  drinking.”  “Among  the  Narringeri  of  Australia,  when  young 


Fig.  182.  Two-thirds  diameter. 


men  are  to  be  initiated  into  the  rank  of  warriors,  during  the  ceremonies  they  are 
allowed  to  drink  water,  but  only  by  sucking  it  up  through  a reed.”* 

fehort  tubes,  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  disproportionately 
thick,  were  probably  worn  suspended  as  ornaments. 

The  only  tubes  in  the  provincial  collection  not  made  of  Huronian  slate,  are 
of  a material  strongly  resembling  in  color  and  appearance,  the  lithographic 
stone  of  Germany. 


Fig.  183.  Half  diameter. 


Fig.  184.  Showing  position  of  holes  on  under  side  of  Fig.  183. 


In  all  probability  the  boring  of  the  tubes  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
flints  fastened  to  wooden  shafts,  but  whatever  the  process  was  it  must  have  been 
an  exceedingly  slow  one.  In  the  larger  specimens,  drill  marks  are  quite  clear,  but  in 
the  smaller  ones  the  holes  have  been  rubbed  smooth  after  the  boring  was  completed. 

*From  the  Medicine  men  of  the  Apache,  by  Capt.  J.  G.  Bourke,  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  for  1887-88.  In  this  paper  Capt.  Bourke  refers  to  the  use  of  copper  cylinders,  bones,  reeds  and 
stone  tubes  for  drinking  purposes  among  the  native  Mexicans,  Brazilians,  Eskimos,  Hindoos  (Brahmans) 
and  others,  and  quotes  Schoolcraft  as  mentioning  “suction  pipes  of  steatite”  found  by  him  in  mounds. 
These,  Capt.  Bourke  says,  “may  have  been  the  equivalent  of  our  drinking  reeds.” 
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BONE  TOOLS,  Etc. 

Many  tools  and  a few  ornaments  were  made  of  bone  and  horn,  but  no 
weapons  appear  to  have  been  produced  from  these  materials,  unless  we  include 
those  known  as  harpoons  having  one  or  more  barbs.  (Figures  184  to  186.) 


Fig.  184a.  Half  diameter. 


On  account  of  the  extensive  use  of  bone  by  the  Eskimo  there  is  a strong  tempta- 
tion to  refer  many  of  our  specimens  of  this  kind  to  Innuit  origin,  especially  as 
the  resemblance  of  ours  to  theirs  is  often  very  marked.  But,  in  this  respect, 


Fig.  185.  Half  diameter. 


there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  more  reason  for  so  doing  than  there  is  for  attri- 
buting the  same  origin  to  flints,  vessels  of  soap-stone  and  some  other  things. 
Still,  when  we  take  into  account  the  Huron-Iroquois  tradition  as  to  the  former 


Fig.  186.  Two  thirds  diameter. 


abiding  place  of  the  nation  on  the  north  shore  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  we 
may  at  once  concede  the  probability  of  strong  Eskimo  influences  affecting  the 
work  of  our  Indians.  That  bands  of  these  people  habitually  found  their  way  south 
and  west  of  the  Ottawa  is  extremely  improbable,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
they  ever  resided  here  before  the  advent  of  our  Indians.  Anything,  therefore,  in- 
dicative of  Eskimo  influence  may  be  accounted  for  as  already  mentioned,  by  the 
old-time  contiguity  of  the  peoples,  “down  by  the  sea,”  if,  indeed,  not  the  work- 
manship of  the  Montagnais-Nascopies,  who,  it  seems  clear,  occupied  a large 
portion  of  eastern  Ontario  at  some  distance  back  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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Figure  187  represents  a fish-hook  found  in  Victoria  county.  Barbed  bone 
hooks  are  extremely  rare.  I have  heard  of  two  or  three  others  but  this  is  the 
only  one  I ever  saw.  It  is  not  too  unreasonable  to  suppose  “ white  ” influence  to 
have  been  at  work  here  at  a comparatively  recent  date. 


It  has  been  noticed  that  articles  made  of  bone  are  much  more  frequently 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others.  In  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Law- 
rence counties  few  bone  specimens  occur.  In  the  old  Huron  country  they  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  not  many  are  found  in  the  western  counties.  On  the  other 
hand  large  numbers  have  been  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toronto,  of  Brant- 
ford, and  in  North  Hastings  county. 


Fig.  188.  Full  size. 


Awls  are  the  most  common  form  of  bone  tool.  They  are  from  two  inches  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  length.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  needles,  but  it 
is  most  likely  that  their  use  was  to  perforate  bark  and  skin  before  inserting  the 
thong  or  fibre  employed  lor  sewing.  Figure  188  illustrates  a perfect  specimen  of 
this  kind. 


Fig.  189.  Full  size. 


Another  form  also  known  as  a needle  is  shown  at  figure  189.  It  was  almost 
certainly  employed  in  the  netting  of  snow-shoes,  and  in  the  making  of  grass  mats, 
for  passing  the  binding  string  or  thong  of  sinew  or  root  fibre  in  and  out  among 
the  stalks  of  grass  as  they  hung  suspended  from  a bar  in  front  of  the  worker.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  like  a shuttle,  although  it  was  not  shot.  An  unfinished  Ojibwa 
mat  in  the  Provincial  Museum,  yet  attached  to  the  original  bar,  shows  how  the 
work  was  and  is  performed  by  the  native  women. 

As  pins  to  fasten  clothing  on  the  person  bone  was  the  best  material  procur- 
able, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of  the  so-called  needles  were  employed  in 


I 


1 
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this  way.  Specialized  forms  are  found  occasionally  on  which  some  pains  have 
been  taken  by  way  of  ornamentation,  as  may  be  seen  by  figures  190  and  191. 
Pins  of  this  kind  are  generally  spoken  of  as  pottery  markers,  but  asVYule  the 
designs  on  Indian  clay  vessels  required  no  special  tool. 


Fig.  192a.  Half  diameter.  Fig.  1926.  Half  diameter. 

Implements  for  dressing  skins  very  effectively  were  made  from  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  large  quadrupeds  like  the  moose,  caribou  and  common  deer  (figures  192a 
and  1926).  Some  of  these  tools  are  quite  smooth  at  the  scraping  edge,  as  figure 
192a,  while  others,  like  1926  are  neatly  notched  to  give  them  additional  grip. 
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What  may  have  been  three  tools  of  this  kind,  are  perforated  near  the 
condyles,  but  for  what  purpose  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Murdoch  figures  an  Eskimo 
scraper  similarly  bored,  without  making  any  reference  to  the  hole.*  Of  the 


Fig.  191.  Seven-eights  diameter. 


Fig.  193.  Half  diameter. 


Fig.  194.  Full  size.  Fig.  195.  Full  size. 


three  tools  referred  to,  one  has  three  holes  as  shown  in  the  figure  ( ) while  the 

others  have  only  one  each,  as  in  the  Point  Barrow  specimen  of  Mr.  Murdoch. 


* Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1887-88,  p.  299. 
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A knife-like  form  of  what  may  also  have  been  a scraper  is  shown  at  figure  193. 

Combs  (figures  194  to  197),  beads  and  tally-bones  (Figure  198),  from  half  an 
inch  to  three  inches  long  (figure  198),  pendants  and  even  pipes  were  made  from 


Fig.  197. 


bone.  The  last  class  of  bone  objects  it  should  be  said  is  very  seldom  seen.  Only 
one  has  come  into  our  possession  so  far,  and  it  may  have  been  a make-shift 
figure  199). 
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Regarding  specimens  as  figures  200  to  203  we  can  barely  guess  as  to  their 
use.  Figure  202  is  eleven  and  three-fourths  inches  long,  and  201  is  moie  than 


Fig.  200. 


Fig.  203. 


Fig. 


202. 


half  that  length.  Both  are  grooved  at  one  end  as  if  to  produce  a pattern  on 
something  soft — perhaps  for  drawing  lines  to  ornament  articles  of  clothing. 
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Carving  in  the  proper  sense  was  seldom  attempted  in  bone.  The  pins  already 
referred  to  had  their  ornamentation  effected  simply  by  means  of  notches  and  lines, 
but  in  figures  204  to  206  we  have  something  more  pretentious. 


Fig.  204.  Full  size.  Fig.  205.  Full  size. 


Fig.  206.  Full  size. 


Figure  204  is  wliale-like  in  outline.  205  was  probably  worn  as  a pendant, 
as  was  also  206,  which  is  the  best  specimen  of  carving  in  bone  in  the  Provincial 
Museum.  - The  neck  is  penetrated  by  a small  hole  from  side  to  side. 


Fig.  207.  Half  diameter. 


Figure  207  is  a fairly-well  carved  specimen  of  uncertain  use  found  near 
Toronto. 


Fig.  208.  Full  size. 


Many  carpal  bones  like  figure  208  are  found,  more  or  less  rubbed  down,  but 
it  is  not  known  with  what  intention. 
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HORN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Objects  of  horn  are  more  seldom  met  with  than  those  of  bone,  no  doubt 
partly  on  account  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  substance,  and  perhaps  be- 


Fig.  209.  Half  diameter. 

cause  it  is  more  liable  to  decay.  Chisels,  so-called,  may  have  been  used  for  bark- 
ing trees,  and  for  skinning  animals  they  would  have  been  quite  as  serviceable  as 


Fig.  210.  Half  diameter. 


the  stone  celts.  Figures  209  and  210  show  what  such  bone  tools  are  like.  The 
smaller  one  is  peculiar  in  having  a hole,  as  if  it  were  carried  on  the  person. 


Specimens  like  figure  211  have  been  employed  to  smooth  cords  of  some 
kind  as  shown  by  the  grooves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  prongs — one  is  seen  in  the 
cut. 


so 


What  are  called  arrow-straighteners  are  illustrated  by  figures  212  to  214* 
They  all  exhibit  such  signs  of  wear  on  the  obliquely  made  holes  as  to  warrant 


Fig.  212.  Half  diameter.  Fig.  213.  One-third  diameter. 


the  belief  that  they  were  employed  as  their  name  indicates;  to  straighten  arrow 
shafts,  either  by  using  the  tool  as  a pinch,  or  by  weighting  it  with  stones  for  a 


time  until  the  inserted  shaft  dried  and  retained  its  improved  condition.  Wooden 
arrow-straighteners  of  similar  shape  are  still  used  by  some  western  United 
States  Indians. 


\ 
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TEETH. 

The  teeth  of  bears,  wolves  and  other  animals  were  used  as  necklaces.  They 
were  usually  either  bored  or  notched  at  the  root  end  for  being  strung.  Figure  215 
represents  the  tooth  of  a bear  which,  although  found  in  a grave,  is  neither 
notched  nor  bored. 


TOTEMS. 

In  view  of  the  totemism  which  was  so  characteristic  of  American  aborigines, 
one  would  be  warranted  in  concluding  that  even  this  rude  heraldic  system  would 
have  led  to  the  production  of  numerous  representations  of  the  animals  adopted 
as  symbols  of  various  clans.  On  the  contrary,  however,  specimens  of  this 
kind  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  private  collections  it  may  be  presumed  that  there 
are  some,  but,  so  far,  only  three  pieces  that  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  totems 


Fig.  216.  Full  size.  Fig.  218.  Full  size. 


have  reached  our  cases.  Two  of  these  (figures  216  and  218),  of  thin  slate,  one 
may  guess  to  be  a wolf  and  a bear,  or  perhaps  the  latter  is  meant  for  a beaver, 
or  an  otter.  The  third  is  recognizable  beyond  doubt  as  a turtle  (figure  219.) 


Fig.  219.  Full  size. 


Of  course  it  is  not  certain  that  these  relics  are  totems,  or,  are  intended  to 
represent  totems.  The  scarcity  of  such  objects  would  favor  the  conjecture,  if  not 
the  conclusion,  that  totemism  did  not,  to  the  native  mind,  imply  the  necessity  or 
even  the  expediency  of  thus  typifying  tribal  symbolic  animals  for  any  purpose 
corresponding  to  our  use  of  armorial  bearings  whether  of  families  or  of  nations, 
but  that  the  totem  was  regarded  as  a name  and  nothing  more.  It  may  have 
been  that  totemic  symbols  were  usually  depicted  or  wrought,  on  perishable 
materials  like  skin  and  bark,  in  which  case  none  need  now  be  looked  for. 

(6  p.m.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Specimens  are  frequently  found  that  baffle  us  in  our  attempts  to  decide 
their  use.  Some  of  those  have  already  been  mentioned  as  bird  amulets,  and  illus- 
trations of  other  forms  (figures  220  to  225),  are  here  given.  Figure  221  may 


Fig.  224. 


bave  been  a pendant,  and  225  may  have  been  worn  as  an  ear-drop,  but  what  of 
the  others  ? The  position  of  the  hole  in  each  (and  sometimes  there  are  two)  does 


Fig.  225.  Half  diameter. 


not  indicate  that  it  was  bored  merely  for  the  object  to  hang  by  when  carried  on 
the  person.  They  are  all  made  of  slate  and  must  have  been  useless  as  tools. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  figure  226  was  a too]  of  some  sort,  but  its  use  is 
uncertain.  The  peculiar  cross-section  of  the  working  end  and  the  m 


Fig.  226.  Two-thirds  diameter.  Cross  section. 


wear  suggest  that  it  has  been  employed  in  some  manner  to  twist  fibres,  but  even 
this  may  be  a wide  guess. 


Fig.  228.  Fig.  229.  Two-thirds  diameter. 


Figure  228  is  equally  problematical  as  to  use,  and  what  may  be  said  about 
figure  229  ? In  outline  it  is  not  unlike  the  pipe,  figure  181,  but  it  is  much  larger 


Fig.  230.  Nearly  full  size.  Fig.  231.  Full  size. 


than  pipes  were  usually  made  by  Ontario  Indians.  As  an  unfinished  specimen 
it  possesses  many  instructive  features  as  to  methods  of  working  stone. 
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The  small  stone  cup  (figure  230)  belongs  to  the  class  called  paint-cups,  but 
which  may  have  been  something  very  different.  Figure  231  may  have  been 


Fig.  232.  Two-thirds  diameter. 


used  as  a short  tube,  or  as  a large  bead,  and  figure  232  is  a well-finished  and 
peculiar^  formed  Huronian  slate  pebble  neatly  bored. 


STONE  CARVING. 

Aside  from  carvings  made  on  stone  pipes,  we  meet  with  few  other  speci- 
mens. Figure  233  is  in  gypsum,  and  has  a strong  dash  of  the  European  in  its 
execution,  rude  as  it  is,  but  figure  234  is  of  hard  limestone,  and  bears  every 


Fig.  233.  Full  size.  Fig.  234.  Full  size. 

mark  of  aboriginal  treatment,  although  the  design  is  greatly  superior  to  most 
attempts  of  the  kind,  and  the  head-dress  has  an  un-Indian  appearance.  On  one 
of  the  stone  pipes,  figure  114,  a head  is  carved  quite  similar  in  style. 
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COPPER  IMPLEMENTS,  Etc. 

All  the  copper  used  by  the  Indians  was  treated  simply  as  a malleable  stone, 
and  neither  melted  nor  smelted.  As  only  native  copper  could  be  so  employed,  the 


Fig.  235.  Full  size,  with  cross-section  of  blade. 

material  was  procured  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Floating  stories  as  to 
the  moulding  and  tempering  of  aboriginal  edge-tools  made  from  copper  are 


utterly  without  foundation.  As  a substance  for  tools  and  weapons  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  used,  and  for  ornaments,  even  less.  For  the  former 


Fig.  237.  Half  diameter.  Fig.  238,  Full  size. 


purpose  its  toughness  was  its  chief  recommendation,  and  for  the  latter,  its  bril- 
liancy when  polished.  Chisels  and  axes  of  copper  could  be  ground  to  a good 


Fig.  239.  Full  size. 

cutting  edge,  but  one  that  would  have  to  be  renewed  very  frequently.  Adzes, 
chisels  and  spears  were  almost  the  principal  tools  or  weapons  made  of  copper. 
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In  the  fabrication  of  these  articles  the  Indians  developed  a new  mechanical  idea> 
viz.,  the  formation  of  a socket  for  handle  attachment  (figures  235  to  240)  in  place 


rig.  240.  Quarter  diameter. 


of  the  tine  which  originated  with  the  flaking  process,  and  was,  indeed,  a neces- 
sity of  it.  Such  sockets  were  formed  by  merely  bending  the  edges  of  the  metal 
enough  to  give  a hold  to  the  inserted  shaft  or  handle,  and  no  attempt  was  made 


Fig.  241.  Half  diameter. 


to  bring  the  edges  together.  A.  somewhat  well-formed  axe  or  adze  with  a socket 
of  this  kind  was  found  on  the  Kaministiquia,*  (figure  240),  and  is  the  heaviest 
tool  of  the  kind  in  the  Provincial  Museum. 


Fig.  242,  Half  diameter.  Fig.  243.  Half  diameter. 

Occasionally  a knife-like  specimen  is  found  (figures  242  to  244)  the  tine  of 
which  suggests  a wooden  or  bone  handle,  but  in  figure  243  the  tine  itself  is 


Fig.  244.  One-third  diameter. 


rounded  on  the  edges  as  if  for  ease  in  grasping  it.  A most  remarkable  knife  or 
saw  form  is  shown  at  figure  245.  When  placed  with  the  human  remains  it  was  care- 
fully wrapped  in  beaver-skin,  a portion  of  which  is  still  adherent  to  it.  Lance  forms 


*From  this  neighborhood  also  have  come  some  long  copper  spikes,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  one  of 
which  was  no  doubt  fixed  in  a handle.  At  the  end  of  a long  pole  one  of  these  would  have  proved  a most 
effective  weapon. 


similarly  tined  are  shown  at  figures  246  to  250,  all  of  which  may  have 
been  used  as  knives,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  merely  articles  of  “ braverie  ” 
for  state  occasions,  and  the  same  may  be  supposed  of  the  axes  or  chisels,  figures 


Fig.  245.  Half  diameter.  Fig.  248.  Full  size. 


252  to  255,  although  a few  of  them  look  as  if  they  might  have  been  intended  for 
cutting.  253  shows  free  silver,  a most  conclusive  proof,  if  proof  were  required, 
that  no  smelting  was  resorted  to. 


' 
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Fig. 252.  Half  dia. 


Fig.  249.  Full  size. 


Fig.  250.  Two -thirds  diameter. 


MllmP 

Fig.  254. 

All  about  half  diameter. 
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For  ornamental  purposes,  as  already  remarked,  the  use  of  copper  was  very 
limited.  Beads  (figures  257  and  259)  and  (more  rarely  still)  bracelets  were  made 
of  it,  and  a few  specimens  have  he  found  like  pendants  (figures  256  and  258.) 


Fig.  256.  Full  size.  Fig.  257.  Full  size. 


Recent  studies  of  copper,  more  especially  those  of  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  of 
Philadelphia  and  Prof.  Cushing  of  Washington,  have  thrown  much  new  light  on 
aboriginal  methods  of  working  in  this  metal,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  not  only 
did  some  southern  tribes  produce  rude  sheet  copper,  but  that  they  had  reached 
the  art  of  riveting. 


In  this  part  of  the  continent,  however,  no  such  stage  of  mechanical  advance- 
ment was  attained  in  copper-working,  if  it  was  ever  worked  at  all,  for  it  may  be 
that  all  we  find  was  procured  in  its  finished  form  near  the  source  of  supply. 
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STONE  DISCS. 

Stone  discs  (figures  260  to  263)  of  sizes  varying  from  little  more  than  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter  are  sometimes  found  in  Ontario,  but  their  occur- 
rence is  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  in  some  of  the  States.  They  may  be  perfectly 


Fig.  260.  Two-thirds  diameter.  Fig.  261.  Two-thirds  diameter. 


plain,  or  perforated  in  the  centre,  or  hollowed  on  the  sides.  Those  last 
mentioned  (figure  260)  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  a game  by  being  rolled 


Fig.  262.  Two-thirds  diameter.  Fig.  263.  Two-thirds  diameter. 

along  the  ground  towards  a mark.  Perhaps  the  largest  of  the  perforated  discs 
(figure  261)  were  for  a similar  purpose,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  small- 
est, like  262  and  263,  were  worn  as  beads  or  pendants. 


Huron-Iroquois  skull. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  day  is  past  when  even  intelligent  men  felt  they  could  afford  to  laugh  at 
geologists  as  “ stone- breakers/5  and  still  more  recently  at  archaeologists  as  “ grave- 
diggers.” Lyell,  Lubbock,  De  Nadaillac,  Tylor,  Hale,  Brinton,  and  scores  of  other 
distinguished  writers  have  shown,  directly  or  indirectly,  how  intimately  archae- 
ology is  related  to  ethnology.  But  such  proof  was  hardly  necessary,  one  might 
suppose,  when,  by  the  light  of  modern  science,  he  may  predicate  much  concerning 
the  people  whose  arms,  tools,  and  utensils  he  is  privileged  to  examine.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  has,  indeed,  always  been  possible,  but  only  in  a very  general 
way,  and  quite  valueless  in  regard  to  problems  affecting  the  unity  and  diversity 
of  races,  their  comparative  standing  at  different  periods  or  in  different  places,  their 
capacity  for  development,  and  their  relationship  to  man,  as  we  know  him  to-day, 
whether  at  his  best  or  at  his  worst. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  study  language  holds  a deservedly  high  place,  perhaps 
the  highest,  but  after  the  archaeology  of  words  has  completed  its  task,  much 
remains  to  be  performed  through  the  archaeology  of  things,  and  it  happens,  not 
unfrequently,  that  only  by  the  latter  is  it  possible  to  effect  any  results  at  all. 
Languages  and  dialects  many  must  have  lived  and  died  previous  to  1492,  as 
others  have  since  that  date,  and  all  that  remains  to  represent  the  old-time 
speakers  consists,  it  may  be,  in  a few  stone  hammers,  a few  flaked  flints,  a bone 
needle  or  two,  and  some  sherds  of  rude  pottery.  In  the  Old  World  it  is  the  same, 
and  there  we  find  the  ancient  cave  and  lake  dwellings,  the  kitchen-middens,  and 
the  barrows  closely  scrutinized  that  they  may  yield  every  particle  of  evidence 
they  contain  concerning  our  “ rude  forefathers,”  rude,  indeed,  in  a sense  not 
contemplated  by  the  poet.*  There,  the  word-archaeologist  is  at  a serious  dis- 
advantage ; here  he  is  fortunately  able  to  institute  comparisons  between  numer- 
ous well-attested  old  forms,  and  the  usage  of  living  tongues.  There,  however,  on 
account  of  the  belief  that  pre-historic  races  are  either  extinct  or  only  remotely 
connected  with  living  ones,  a peculiar  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
archaeologist  proper.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  one  fact  that  we  have 
numerous  representatives  of  the  aborigines  living,  and  to  the  other  fact  that  savage 
life  as  we  see  it  exemplified  in  most  cases,  is  neither  romantic  nor  otherwise 
attractive,  too  many  people  find  it  difficult  to  dissociate  the  study  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  far  less  are  they  prepared  to  admit  that  observations  made  among 
the  living  are  worthy  of  a moment’s  consideration.  To  them  it  is  not  true  that 
f the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  but  only  wheat,  cattle,  merchandise,  or 
manufactures.  Still,  the  proportion  of  those  who  take  this  view  in  Ontario  is  prob- 
ably less  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  thanks  to  our  educational  system, 
and  the  consequently  high  average  measure  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  to  find  so  large  a number  of  persons  who  take  a deep,  intellectual 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  primitive  life  in  America.  To  this  class  thanks  are 
due  for  information  and  active  assistance  given  towards  forming  a Provincial 
Archaeological  Museum.  The  names  of  these  coadjutors  are  too  numerous  to 
give  here,  but  they  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Archaeological 
Reports. 

No  claim  is  set  up  that  the  study  of  Indian  archaeology  in  Ontario  is  of  a 
superior  kind  as  compared  with  the  study  of  early  life  exemplified  by  its  relics 

* “ Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  ” 

— Gray’s  Elegy. 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; indeed,  no  proper  comparison  of  this  sort  can  be 
made.  Aboriginal  peop  es  everywhere  present  points  of  similarity  and  difference, 
and  each  people  must  be  observed  separately, or  as  one  of  a group  into  which  it  may 
naturally  fall.  What  we  do  claim  for  the  study  here  is  that,  independent  of  its 
general  value  as  an  ethnological  factor,  the  duty  is  plainly  ours  to  investigate  the 
ground  that  forms  our  own  country,  to  collect  material  for  the  examination  of  all 
who  are  now,  or  who  may  become,  students,  and  to  record  results  faithfully  as  an 
addition  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge. 

On  the  broad  platform  of  humanity  we  are  quite  as  much  concerned  regard- 
ing results  deducible  from  investigations  carried  on  in  Madagascar,  Mashonaland, 
New  Zealand,  Korea,  or  Fiji,  but  while  others  are  doing  their  share  of  the  work 
in  these  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  surely  only  right  and  reasonable  that  we 
should  do  ours  at  home.  If  we  do  not,  outsiders  will  hardly  permit  so  rich  a 
field  to  lie  fallow  very  long.  Indeed,  a considerable  amount  of  work  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  the  province  by  foreigners.  Officials  and  attaches  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  have  pursued  linguistic  studies  at  numerous  points, 
besides  having  done  some  exploring  for  archaeological  purposes,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  as  far  back  as  fifty  years,  German  savants  opened  ossuaries  in  the 
county  of  Wentworth,  and  met  with  much  success  in  their  quest  for  relics  to 
illustrate  early  life  in  America. 

Perhaps  more  nonsense  has  been  penned  about  the  American  Indian  that 
about  the  natives  of  any  other  country  or  continent.  His  origin,  his  condition, 
his  capabilities,  and  his  destiny  have  supplied  fruitful  themes  for  theorists.  The 
word  Indian  itself  is  nearly  always  used  as  if  there  was  little  or  no  difference 
among  the  tribes  or  nations  so-called,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  was  for  a 
long  time  a disposition  to  impose  upon  us  a fictitiously  specialized  race  known  as 
the  Mound  Builders.  The  truth  is  that  Indians,  while  possessing  many  points  of 
agreement  in  character,  presented  as  much  tribal  divergence  as  one  may  find 
among  any  savage  people  anywhere  else,  and  the  Mound  Builders  were  only 
Indians  with  a predilection  for  the  construction  of  earth-heaps.  For  similar 
reasons  we  might  call  the  Hurons,  Pit  Diggers,  *>nd  the  Iroquois,  Longhouse 
Makers. 


Huron-Iroquois  skull. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  following  citations  from  the  Travels  of  Peter  Kalm  are  interesting.  This 
traveller  paid  much  more  attention  to  sociological  details  than  did  many  who 
preceded  him,  and  whose  opportunities  were  infinitely  superior.  Considerable 
allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  even  in  his  day  many  aborig- 
inal habits  had  become  modified,  and  some  had  wholly  fallen  into  disuse.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  it  is  surprising  how  soon  the  natives  themselves  not  only  lose 
all  knowledge  of  former  practices,  but  even  adopt  the  absurd  theories  or  beliefs  of 
white  men.  Confusion  of  ideas  begins  in  the  second  generation  following  desue- 
tude, and  utter  forgetfulness  speedily  succeeds.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
among  a people  devoid  of  power  to  record  their  thoughts  otherwise  than  by 
means  of  rude  pictographs.  I have  met  several  Indians  who  had  never  heard  of 
scalping,  and  who  showed  much  interest  in  learning  how  it  was  done. 

A. 

Kalm.  Travels  into  North  America — (17J/S-50),  Vol.  II. , p.  37 , London,  1771. 

Their  hatchets  were  made  of  stone They  are  made  like  a wedge 

sharp  at  one  end,  but  rather  blunter  than  our  wedges.  As  this  hatchet  must  be 
fixed  on  a handle,  there  was  a notch  made  all  round  the  thick  end.  To  fasten  it, 
they  split  a stick  at  one  end,  and  put  the  stone  between  it,  so  that  the  halves  of 
the  stick  came  into  the  notches  of  the  stone ; then  they  tied  the  two  split  ends 
together  with  a rope  or  something  like  it,  almost  in  the  same  way  as  smiths 
fasten  the  instrument  with  which  they  cut  off  iron,  to  a split  stick.*  Some  of 
these  stone  hatchets  were  not  notched  or  furrowed  at  the  upper  end,  and  it  seems 
they  only  held  those  in  their  hands  in  order  to  hew  or  strike  with  them,  and  did 
not  make  handles  to  them.  Most  of  the  hatchets  which  I have  seen,  consisted  of 
a hard  rock  stone ; but  some  were  made  of  a fine,  hard,  black,  apyrous  stone. 
When  the  Indians  intended  to  fell  a thick,  strong  tree  they  could  not  make  use 
of  their  hatchets,  but  for  want  of  proper  instruments  employed  fire.  They  set 
fire  to  a great  quantity  of  wood  at  the  roots  of  the  tree  and  made  it  fall  by  that 
means.  But  that  the  fire  might  not  reach  higher  than  they  would  have  it,  they 
fastened  some  rags  to  a pole,  dipped  them  into  water,  and  kept  continually  wash- 
ing the  tree,  a little  above  the  fire.  Whenever  they  intended  to  hollow  out  a 
thick  tree  for  a canoe,  they  laid  dry  branches  all  along  the  stem  of  the  tree,  as 
far  as  it  must  be  hollowed  out.  They  then  put  fire  to  those  dry  branches,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  burnt  they  were  replaced  by  others.  While  these  branches 
were  burning,  the  Indians  were  very  busy  with  wet  rags,  and  pouring  water 
upon  the  tree,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  too  far  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
ends.  The  tree  being  burnt  hollow  as  far  as  they  found  it  sufficient,  or  as  far  as 
it  could  without  damaging  the  canoe,  they  took  the  above  described  stone 
hatchets,  or  sharp  flints  and  quartzes,  or  sharp  shells,  and  scraped  off  the  burnt 
part  of  the  wood,  and  smoothened  the  boats  within.  By  this  means  they  like- 
wise gave  it  what  shape  they  pleased The  chief  use  of  their  hatchets 

was,  according  to  the  accounts  of  all  the  Swedes,-)-  to  make  good  fields  for  maize 

* This  is  white  man’s  lore.  Even  smiths  never  attached  handles  in  this  way.  They  twisted  a withe 
round  the  head  of  the  tool,  and  the  ends  when  brought  together  formed  the  handle,  which  was  usually  from 
one  to  two  feet  long,  and  bound  with  iron  rings,  one  close  to  the  head,  one  at  the  end,  and  sometimes  one 
in  the  middle. 

f A.  colony  of  Swedes  settled  at  an  early  date  in  the  southern  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  called  New  Sweden. 
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plantations;  for  if  the  ground  where  they  intended  to  make  a maize  field  was 
covered  with  trees,  they  cut  off  the  bark  all  round  the  trees  with  their  hatchets, 
especially  at  the  time  when  they  lose  their  sap.  By  that  means  the  tree  became 
dry,  and  could  not  take  any  more  nourishment,  and  the  leaves  could  no  longer 
obstruct  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  passing.  The  smaller  trees  were  then  pulled 
out  by  main  force,  and  the  ground  was  a little  turned  up  with  crooked  or  sharp 
branches. 

B 

Vol.  II.,  p.  41.  Clay  and  Stone  Pots. 

“ The  old  boilers  or  kettles  of  the  Indians  were  either  made  of  clay  or  of 
different  kinds  of  pot-stone  ( Lapis  ollaris).  The  former  consisted  of  a dark  clay, 
mixed  with  grains  of  white  sand  or  quartz,  and  burnt  in  the  fire.  Many  of  these 
kettles  have  two  holes  in  the  upper  margin,  on  each  side,  through  which  the 
Indians  put  a stick,  and  held  the  kettle  over  the  fire  as  long  as  it  was  to  boil. 
Most  of  the  kettles  have  no  feet  ....  A few  of  the  oldest  Swedes  could 
yet  remember  seeing  the  Indians  boil  their  meat  in  these  pots.” 

The  following  sentence  refers  to  stone  pots,  but  the  description  is 
somewhat  confused  and  contradictory  : “ They  are  very  thin  and  of  different  sizes ; 
they  are  made  sometimes  of  a greenish,  and  sometimes  of  a grey  pot-stone  ; and 
some  are  made  of  another  species  of  apyrous  stone ; the  bottom  and  the  margin 
are  frequently  above  an  inch  thick.* 

C. 

Vol.  III.,  p.  272.  Clay  and  Wooden  Pots. 

Kettles  of  copper  or  brass,  sometimes  tinned  in  the  inside.  In  these  the 
Indians  now  boil  their  meat,  and  they  have  a very  great  run-f-  with  them.  They 
formerly  made  use  of  earthen  or  wooden  pots,  and  threw  in  red-hot  stones  to 
make  them  boil. 

D. 

Vol.  II.,  p.  95,  et  seq.  Food. 

“ Some  of  the  old  Swedes  were  yet  alive,  who  in  their  younger  years  had  an 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  had  seen  the  minutiae  of  their  economy ; I was, 
therefore,  desirous  of  knowing  which  of  the  spontaneous  herbs  they  made  use  of 
for  food  at  that  time  ; and  all  the  old  men  agreed  that  the  following  plants  were 
what  they  chiefly  consumed : 

Hopniss  or  Hapniss  was  the  Indian  name  of  a wild  plant  which  they  ate  at 
that  time.  . . . The  roots  resemble  potatoes,  and  were  boiled  by  the  Indians, 

who  eat  them  instead  of  bread.  Some  of  the  Swedes  at  that  time,  likewise  ate 
this  root  for  want  of  bread.  Some  of  the  English  still  eat  them  instead  of  pota- 
toes. Mr.  Bartram  told  me  that  the  Indians  who  live  further  in  the  country  do 
not  only  eat  these  roots,  which  are  equal  in  goodness  to  potatoes,  but  likewise 
take  the  peas  which  lie  in  the  pods  of  this  plant,  and  prepare  them  like  common 
peas.  Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  the  plant  Glycine  Apios. 

* A fine  specimen  of  such  a vessel  made  from  a coarse  soapstone  may  be  seen  in  our  collection.  It  was 
found  in  West  Virginia.  Ruder  forms  from  the  District  of  Columbia  were  procured  by  exchange  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

fThat  is,  the  French  have  a very  rapid  sale  for  such  kettles  among  the  Indians. 
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Katniss  is  another  Indian  name  of  a plant,  the  r . of  which  they  were 
likewise  accustomed  to  eat  when  they  lived  here.  It  ws  in  low,  muddy  and 
very  wet  ground.  The  root  is  oblong,  commonly  ani  1 and  a half  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a quarter  broad  in  the  middle ; but  some  of  uhe  roots  have  been  as  big 
as  a man’s  fist.  The  Indians  either  boiled  this  root  or  roasted  it  in  hot  ashes. 

. . . The  taste  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  potatoes.  When  the 

Indians  come  down  to  the  coast,  and  see  the  turnips  of  the  Europeans,  they  like- 
wise give  them  the  name  of  Katniss.  Their  Katniss  is  an  arrow-head  or  Sagit- 
taria,  and  is  only  a variety  of  the  Swedish  arrow-head,  or  Sagittaria  sagittifolia, 
for  che  plant  above  the  ground  is  entirely  the  same,  but  the  root  underground  is 
much  greater  in  the  American  than  in  the  European. 

Taw-ho  and  Taw-him  was  the  Indian  name  of  another  plant  which  they 
eat.  Some  of  them  likewise  called  it  Tuckah.  . . . The  roots  often  grow  to 

the  thickness  of  a man’s  thigh.f!]  When  they  are  fresh  they  have  a pungent  taste, 
and  are  reckoned  a poison  in  that  fresh  state.  Nor  did  the  Indians  ever  venture 
to  eat  them  raw,  but  prepared  them  in  the  following  manner : They  gathered  a 
great  heap  of  these  roots,  dug  a great  long  hole,  sometimes  two  or  three  fathoms 
and  upwards  in  length,  into  which  they  put  the  roots,  and  covered  them  with  the 
earth  that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  hole;  they  made  a great  fire  above  it,  which 
burnt  till  they  thought  proper  to  remove  it ; and  then  they  dug  up  the  roots,  and 
consumed  them  with  great  avidity.  These  roots  when  prepared  in  this  manner, 
I am  told,  taste  like  potatoes.  . . . This  Taw-ho  is  the  Arum  Virginicum, 

or  Virginian  Wake-robin 

Taw-kee  is  another  plant,  so-called  by  the  Indians  who  eat  it.  Some  of 
them  call  it  Taw -kirn,  and  others  Tackvim.  . . . . The  Indians  pluck  the 

seeds  and  keep  them  for  eating.  They  cannot  be  eaten  fresh  or  raw,  but  must  be 
dried.  The  Indians  were  forced  to  boil  them  repeatedly  in  water,  before  they 

were  fit  for  use ; and  then  they  ate  them  like  pease This  Taw-kee 

was  the  Orontium  aquaticum. 

Bilberries  were  likewise  a very  common  dish  among  the  Indians.  They 

are  called  Huckleberries  by  the  English  here The  India  ns  formerly 

plucked  them  in  abundance  every  year,  dried  them  either  in  the  sunshine  or  by 
the  fire-side,  and  afterwards  prepared  them  for  eating,  in  different  manners. 

On  my  travels  through  the  country  of  the  Iroquese,  they  offered 

me,  whenever  they  designed  to  treat  me  well,  fresh  maize-bread,  baked  in  an 
oblong  shape,  mixed  with  dried  Huckleberries  which  lay  as  close  in  it  as  the  raisins 
in  a plumb-pudding. 

E. 

Vol.  II.,  p.  114.  Indian  Corn. 

The  Indians  had  their  little  plantations  of  maize  in  many  places. 

F. 

Vol.  II.,  p.  116.  Drink. 

They  likewise  prepared  a kind  of  liquor,  like  milk,  in  the  following  manner : 
They  gathered  a great  many  hickory  nuts  and  walnuts  from  the  black  walnut- 
trees,  dried  and  crushed  them ; then  they  took  out  the  kernels,  pounded  them  so 
fine  as  flour,  and  mixed  this  flour  with  water,  which  took  a milky  hue  from  them 
and  was  as  sweet  as  milk. 
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Gr. 

Yol.  II.,  p.  116,  Clay  Pipes. 

They  had  tobacco-pipes  of  clay,  manufactured  by  themselves,  at  the  time- 
the  Swedes  arrived  here ; they  did  not  always  smoke  true  tobacco,  but  made  use, 
of  another  plant  instead  of  it,  which  was  unknown  to  the  old  Swedes,  but  of  which 
he  assured  me  is  not  the  common  mullein,  or  Verbascum  Thapsus,  which  is. 
generally  called  Indian  Tobacco  here. 

H. 

Yol.  II,  p.  117. — Religion. 

“ As  to  their  religion,  the  old  man*  thought  it  very  trifling,  and  even  believed 
that  they  had  none  at  all ; when  they  heard  loud  claps  of  thunder  they  said  that 
the  evil  spirit  was  angry  ; some  of  them  said  they  believed  in  a God  who  lives  in 
heaven.  The  old  Swede  once  walked  with  an  Indian,  and  they  met  with  a red- 
spotted  snake  on  the  road  ; the  old  man  therefore  went  to  seek  a stick  in  order 
to  kill  the  snake,  but  the  Indian  begged  he  would  not  touch  it  because  he  adored 
it.  Perhaps  the  Swede  would  not  have  killed  it,  but  on  hearing  that  it  was  the 
Indians  deity,  he  took  a stick  and  killed  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian,  saying  n 
‘ Because  thou  belie  vest  in  it,  I think  myself  obliged  to  kill  it.’  ”-f- 

I. 

Yol.  II.,  p.  261. — Wampum. 

Many  people  at  Albany  make  the  Wampum  of  the  Indians,  which  is  their 
ornament  and  money,  by  grinding  some  kinds  of  shells  and  mussels ; this  is  a 
considerable  profit  to  the  inhabitants. 


J. 

Yol.  III.,  p.  273.  Wampum. 

Wampum,  or  as  they  are  here  called,  porcelains.  They  are  made  of  a par- 
ticular kind  of  shells,  and  turned  into  little  short  cylindrical  beads,  and  serve  the 
Indians  for  money  and  ornament. 

K. 

Yol.  III.,  p.*178.— The  Hurons. 

Quebec,  August  the  21st,  1749. 

To-day  there  were  some  people  of  three  Indian  nations  in  this  country  with 
the  Governor-General,  viz.,  Hurons,  Mickmacks  and  AniesJ  the  last  of  which  are 
a nation  of  the  Iroquese  and  allies  of  the  English,  and  were  taken  prisoners  in  the 
last  war. 

The  Hurons  are  some  of  the  same  Indians  with  those  who  live  at  Lorette 
and  have  received  the  Christian  religion.  They  are  tall,  robust  people,  well- 

*The  informant  of  Peter  Kalm,  in  these  points,  was  one  Nils  Gustafson,  ninety-one  years  of  age 
this  was  in  i749,  the  references  no  doubt  extended  well  back  into  the  previous  century. 

t A few  “ old  Swedes  ” survive. 

X “ Probably  Onidoes,”  Kalm  says  in  a foot-note  ; and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  when,  in  desctibing 
them,  he  says  : They  are  as  tall  as  the  Hurons,  whose  language  they  speak.” 
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shaped,  and  of  a copper  color.  None  of  them  wear  hats  or  caps.  Some  have 
earrings,  others  not.  Many  of  them  have  the  face  painted  all  over  with  Vermil- 
lion ; others  have  only  strokes  of  it  on  the  forehead  and  near  the  ears ; and  some 
paint  their  hair  with  vermillion.  Red  is  the  color  they  chiefly  make  use  of  in 
painting  themselves  ; but  I have  likewise  seen  some  who  had  daubed  their  face 
with  a black  color.  Many  of  them  have  figures  in  the  face  and  on  the  whole 
body,  which  are  stained  into  the  skin  so  as  to  be  indelible.  The  manner  of  making 
them  shall  be  described  in  the  sequel.*  These  figures  are  commonly  black  ; some 
have  a snake  painted  in  each  cheek,  some  have  several  crosses,  some  an  arrow, 
others  the  sun,  or  anything  else  their  imagination  leads  them  to.  They  have  such 
figures  likewise  on  the  breast,  thighs  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ; but  some  have 
no  figures  at  all.  They  wear  a shirt  which  is  either  white  or  checked,  and  a 
shaggy  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  either  blue  or  white,  with  a blue  or  red  stripe 
below.  This  they  always  carry  over  their  shoulders,  or  let  it  hang  down,  in  which 
case  they  wrap  it  round  their  middle.  Round  their  neck  they  have  a string  of 
violet  wampums,  with  little  white  wampums  between  them.  These  wampums 
are  small,  of  the  figure  of  oblong  pearls,  and  made  of  the  shells  which  the  English 
call  clams  ( Venus  Mercenaria,  Linn.)  I shall  make  a more  particular  mention 
of  them  in  the  sequel.  At  the  end  of  the  wampum  strings,  many  of  the  Indians 
wear  a large  French  silver  coin,  with  the  King’s  effigy,  on  their  breasts.  Others 
have  a large  shell  on  the  breast,  of  a fine  white  color,  which  they  value  very 
high,  and  is  very  dear  ; others,  again,  have  no  ornament  at  all  round  the  neck. 
They  all  have  their  breasts  uncovered.  Before  them  hangs  their  tobacco-pouch, 
made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  the  hairy  side  turned  outwards.  Their  shoes 

are  made  of  skins Instead  of  stockings,  they  wrap  the  legs  in  pieces 

of  blue  cloth,  as  I have  seen  the  Russian  boors  do. 

Of  the  Anies  (or  Oneidas,  a name  then  often  applied  to  the  Iroquois  as  a 
whole)  he  says : “ They  are  as  tall  as  the  Hurons,  whose  language  they  speak.  The 
Hurons  seem  to  have  a longer,  and  the  Anies  a rounder  face.  The  Anies  have 
something  cruel  in  their  looks,  but  their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Indians.  They  wear  an  oblong  piece  of  tin  between  the  hair,  which  lies  on  the 
neck.  One  of  those  I saw  had  taken  a flower  of  the  rose  mallow  out  of  a garden, 
where  it  was  in  full  bloom  at  this  time  (August),  and  put  it  among  the  hair  at  the 
top  of  his  head.  Each  of  the  Indiansf  has  a tobacco  pipe  of  grey  limestone, 
which  is  blackened  afterwards,  and  has  a long  tube  of  wood.” 

Elsewhere  he  describes  the  blackening  process  as  being  accomplished  by 
smearing  the  pipe  with  grease,  and  holding  it  over  a flame. 


L. 

Vol.  III.,  p.  230.— Stone  Pipes. 

Of  red-stone  (catlinite)  pipes,  Kalm  says : “ The  Indians  commonly  value  a 
pipe  of  this  kind  as  much  as  a piece  of  silver  of  the  same  size  ; and  sometimes 
they  make  it  still  dearer.” 

Pierre  a Calumet. — This  is  the  French  name  of  a stone  disposed  in  strata 
between  the  lime-slate,  and  of  which  they  make  all  the  tobacco  pipe-heads  in  the 
country When  the  stone  is  long  exposed  to  the  open  air,  or  heat 

* This  is  a form  of  promise  made  quite  frequently  by  Mr.  Peter  Kalm  in  his  three  volumes,  but  which 
he  seldom  keeps.  In  this  case  he  does  not. 

t As  this  comes  in  without  a break  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  Oneidas,  it  appears  at  first  to  refer 
to  them  only  ; but  no  doubt  it  is  intended  to  include  all  the  representatives  of  the  three  tribes  mentioned. 

(7  P.M.) 
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of  the  sun,  it  gets  a yellow  color ; but  in  the  inside  it  is  grey.*  It  is  a limestone 
of  such  compactness  that  its  particles  are  not  distinguishable  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  is  pretty  soft,  and  will  bear  cutting  with  a knife.  From  this  quality  the 
people  likewise  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  stone  for  tobacco  pipe  heads,  for  the 

hard  pieces  of  it  are  not  so  fit  for  use  as  the  softer  ones All  the 

tobacco  pipe-heads,  which  the  common  people  in  Canada  make  use  of,  are  made 
of  this  stone,  and  are  ornamented  in  different  ways.  A great  part  of  the  gentry 
likewise  make  use  of  them,  especially  when  they  are  on  a journey.  The  Indians 
have  employed  this  stone  for  the  same  purposes  for  several  ages  past,  and  have 
taught  it  to  the  Europeans.  The  heads  of  the  tobacco  pipes  are  naturally  of  a 
pale  grey  color ; but  they  are  blackened  whilst  they  are  quite  new,  to  make  them 
look  better.  They  cover  the  head  all  over  with  grease,  and  hold  it  over  a burning 
candle,  or  any  other  fire,  by  which  means  it  gets  a good  black  color,  which  is 
increased  by  frequent  use.  The  tubes  of  the  pipes  are  always  made  of  wood.*j“ 

*In  the  Quebec  group  there  are  several  of  the  series  described  as  “grey  limestone  conglomerate, 
weathers  to  a brownish  color,  and  is  probably  dolomitic.” — Geology  of  Canada,  1863;  pp.  227-8. 

fin  the  Archaeological  Museum,  Toronto,  there  are  some  specimens  of  limestone  pipes,  both  colored 
and  uncolored.  Several  excellent  tubes  (not  pipe  stems)  are  also  made  of  a fine  light  grey  limestone,  re- 
sembling German  lithographic  stone.  The  yellow  or  brownish  effect  of  exposure  may  be  seen  on  one  or 
two  of  them. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  G.  W.  Ross , LL.D M.P.P. , Minister  of  Fducation : 

Sir, — The  material  in  the  Ontario  Archaeological  Museum  is  now 
so  generally  representative  in  character  (although  still  far  from  being 
complete),  that  anxiety  need  no  longer  exist  to  procure  specimens, 
unless  such  as  may  possess  peculiar  value  as  types,  or  come  from  some 
new  locality,  or  are  needful  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

On  this  account  more  time  may  hereafter  be  devoted  to  the  exam- 
ination of  places  for  the  purpose  of  recording  all  available  information 
relative  to  the  occupancy  and  distribution  of  peoples,  and  the  marks 
by  means  of  which  their  limits  may  be  determined,  apart  wholly  from 
any  possible  or  probable  return  in  the  shape  of  relics,  although  the 
bringing  together  of  good  specimens  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  work  of  the  past  season  was  signalized  by  the  identification  of 
the  principal  earthwork  on  Mizang’s  Point,  Otonabee,  as  a serpent 
mound,  the  only  one  known  in  Canada,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  only  effigy 
mound  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  not  displeasing  that  we  should  thus  be 
enabled  to  mark  in  Ontario,  the  last  year  of  the  first  hundred  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Pre-Historic  Archaeology  at  Hoxne,  in 
Suffolk,  England. 

One  of  Europe’s  most  distinguished  anthropologists  wrote  a few 
years  since,  “ The  master-key  to  the  investigation  of  man’s  primaeval 
condition  is  held  by  Pre-historic  Archaeology.”  The  statement  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  then.  Every  day  the  subject  attracts  more  and 
more  attention. 

Interest  in  Ontario  has  very  much  increased,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  now  a hundred  intelligent  thinkers  on  this  subject  where 
not  long  ago  there  was  scarcely  one. 

The  removal  of  the  Museum  to  the  Educational  Department  should 
render  the  collection  more  popular,  and  add  to  its  value  as  an  import- 
ant educational  factor,  failing  which,  any  museum  is  worse  than 
useless. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  respectfully, 

DAVID  BOYLE. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 


Sugar 


Island,  Rice  Lake, 


515  copper  beads  from  mounds  on 
Otonabee  Township. 

300  shell  beads  (marginella  conoidalis),  Otonabee  Township. 

865  “ wampum  disks,  Otonabee  Township. 

1  double-ended  copper  axe,  three  and  a quarter  pounds,  Otonabee 
Township. 

1 gorget  of  “Mexican  onyx,”  Otonabee  Township. 

1 half  of  gorget,  “ “ “ 

2 stone  axes  or  celts,  “ “ 

3 bone  tools,  “ “ 

2 horn  tools,  “ “ 

6 skulls,  “ “ 

10  skulls,  mounds  on  north  shore  of  Rice  Lake. 

1 large  turtle-shaped  (busycon)  gorget.  The  only  engraved  Tshell 
in  the  museum.  Mound  No.  2,  Millers  farm,  Hiawatha,  Otonabee. 
Several  fragments  of  large  conchs,  “ “ “ 

2 halves  of  bone  harpoons  “ “ “ 

1 half  of  a slate  gorget,  “ “ “ 

2 stone  axes,  “ “ “ 

2 horn  tools,  mound  No.  1,  “ “ “ 

1 bone  arrow  or  knife,  mound  No.  1,  “ “ “ 

1 stone  pendant,  centre  mound,  Preston’s  farm,  Asphodel  Township, 
Trent  River. 

1 shell  (unio)  scraper,  lot  8,  concession  8,  Beverly  Township. 

12  shell  beads  (marginella  conoidalis),  Bald  Head,  Weller’s  Bay, 
Prince  Edward  County. 

1 piece  of  Huronian  slate  in  course  of  preparation  for  a gorget. 
H.  Mayor’s  farm,  Innisfil  Township,  Simcoe  County. 

1 large  mealing- stone,  Hatrick’s  Point,  Otonabee,  Rice  Lake. 

1 large  mealing- stone,  Birdsall’s  Bay,  Rice  Lake. 

1 large  mealing-stone,  near  Troy,  Wentworth  County. 

1 small  mealing-stone,  Mizangs  Point,  Rice  Lake. 

1 large  mealing-stone,  “ “ 

70  miscellaneous  specimens  from  shore  and  islands,  Rice  Lake. 

Dr.  James  McDermott,  Sunderland. 

1 turtle-shaped  (limestone)  pipe,  found  near  Sunderland,  and  not 
far  from  the  Tocher  embankment,  Brock  Township,  Ontario  County. 
1 perfect,  plain  clay  pipe,  Brock  Township. 

1 imperfect,  square-mouthed  clay  pipe,  Brock  Township. 
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Jas.  L.  Hughes,  Public  School  Inspector,  Toronto. 

1 turtle  shaped  (soapstone)  pipe,  Darlington  Township,  Durham 
County. 

1 good  clay  pipe,  with  human  figure  facing  the  stem.  Has  been 
broken  and  repaired.  Balls  Point,  Lake  Scugog,  Ontario. 

3 imperfect  clay  pipes  from  the  same  locality. 

5 flints  from  various  places  in  Durham  County. 

1 fragment  of  well-marked  pottery.  Ball’s  Point,  Lake  Scugog. 

John  A.  McIntyre,  Otonabee. 

1 stone  pipe  (dusky  white  soapstone)  of  the  platform  variety. 
Base  much  diminished.  Pipe  shows  marks  of  long  use  and  wear. 
Lot  15,  concession  A (W.  J),  Otonabee. 

1 very  good  flint  from  the  same  farm. 

Johnson  Paudush,  Hiawatha. 

1 bird  amulet,  Oneida,  Middlesex  County. 

Henry  Smith,  New  Hamburg. 

2 bird  amulets  (casts),  Oxford  County. 

1 bar  amulet  (cast),  Oxford  County. 

Aaron  Main,  Beverly. 

1 shell  (busycon)  drinking  cup.  (This  vessel  was  made  by  taking  out 
the  interior  portion  of  the  shell  and  leaving  only  the  outer  wall),  lot  8, 
concession  5,  Beverly,  Wentworth  County. 

6 skulls  from  ossuary,  lot  8,  concession  8,  Beverly. 

Jas.  Hay,  Teacher,  Sheffield. 

1 skull  from  ossuary,  lot  8,  concession  8,  Beverly. 

J.  Humphrey,  Troy. 

1 skull  from  the  Main  ossuary,  Beverly. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Foley,  Otonabee. 

1 stone  adze,  lot  12,  concession  9,  Otonabee. 

H.  T.  Strickland,  Peterboro’  City. 

1 stone  gouge,  Stony  Lake,  Douro  Township. 

1 double-ended  celt,  Stony  Lake,  Douro  Township. 

Archibald  Weir,  Otonabee. 

2 stone  gouges,  Otonabee  Township. 

1 simple  form  of  celt  from  naturally  shaped  stone,  Otonabee  Town- 
ship. 
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Thomas  Wallace,  Otonabee. 

1 stone  gouge,  lot  9 concession  7,  Otonabee  Township. 

Robert  Borland,  Otonabee. 

1 copper  spear  or  knife,  lot  13,  concession  2,  Otonabee. 

Thomas  Borland,  Otonabee. 

1 large  stone  gouge,  lot  13,  concession  2,  Otonabee. 

Thomas  Blezard,  M.P.P.,  Otonabee. 

1 stone  chisel,  lot  20,  concession  2,  Otonabee. 

P.  Quinn,  Otonabee. 

1 copper  axe,  found  on  field  adjoining  the  Serpent  Mound  on 
Mizang’s  Point. 

1 semi-circular‘  slate,  (woman’s  knife). 

E.  B.  Biggar,  Toronto. 

1 grooved  axe,  (Micmac),  New  Brunswick. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Collins,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 

1 celt  made  from  water- worn  stone,  grooved  to  form  a means  of 
handle  attachment,  Kentucky. 

1 large  mealing-stone  with  two  oval  cavities,  from  farm  of  Mr- 
Hayes,  near  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  Very  fine  specimen. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  Parkdale,  Toronto. 

1 square-sided  celt,  Durham  County. 

George  Braithwaite,  Gore’s  Landing. 

1 slightly  grooved  adze,  with  ridges  above  and  below  the  groove, 
Hamilton  Township. 

Thomas  Thomson,  Otonabee. 

1 small  bone  specimen,  having  a resemblance  to  a whistle,  Block  A, 
Indian  Reserve,  Hiawatha,  Otonabee. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Schwalbe,  Strasburg,  Germany. 

6 recent  European  skulls. 

6 mummy  heads  from  tombs  near  Thebes,  Egypt. 

Mrs.  James  Houghtailing,  Alnwick. 

1 long  bone  awl  or  needle. 

Allan  Comego,  Alderville. 

2 rice  threshing  sticks. 
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Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  Perth. 

1 stone  gouge,  Bideau  Lake,  Lanark,  Ontario. 

2 unfinished  pipes  of  soapstone,  roughly  blocked  out.  In  one  the 
boring  has  been  begun  to  make  a stem-hole. 

2 worked  pieces  of  soapstone,  perhaps  in  preparation  for  small 
pipes. 

1 hematite  celt.  This  is  the  only  specimen  made  of  this  material 
in  the  Museum,  that  has  been  found  in  Ontario. 

103  flints,  fragments  of  pottery,  rubbing  stones,  etc.,  all  from  the 
County  of  Lanark,  Ont. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Bendale. 

1 remarkably  singular  clay  pipe,  lot  5,  concession  1,  Scarboro. 

Alfred  Willson,  Toronto. 

1 very  fine  bird  amulet,  Thedford,  Lambton  County. 

1 fragment  of  bar  amulet,  showing  section  of  diagonal  hole, 
Bosanquet,  Lambton  County. 

1 bone  case,  made  from  part  of  a large  rib,  and  engraved  on  both 
sides,  Bosanquet  Township,  Lambton  County.  See  figure  following. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1 cast  of  the  Neanderthal  skull. 

Henry  Merriam,  Harwood. 

14  celts,  mostly  of  rude  form,  Hamilton  Township,  Northumberland 
County. 

1 small  chisel,  Hamilton  Township,  Northumberland  County. 
1 roughly  made  hammer-stone,  “ “ 

1 small  unfinished  tablet,  “ “ 

1 broken  tablet,  “ “ 

1 broken  bird  amulet,  “ “ 

2 flints,  “ “ 

2 soapstone  pipes,  “ “ 

Adam  Humphrey,  Birdsall. 

1 mealing-stone,  Cameron’s  Point,  Asphodel  Township. 

? 

1 large  mealing-stone,  Troy  Wentworth  County. 

Jonathan  Ashbridge,  Scarboro’. 

1 skull  from  grave  on  lot  26,  concession  B,  Scarboro. 
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Wm.  a.  Brodie,  Betaesda. 

1  excellent  human  mask  from  a clay  pipe  bowl. 

1 grotesquely  formed  (human  figure)  clay  pipe  bowl. 

1 imperfect  bird-form  from  bowl  of  clay  pipe. 

1 flattened  (vase-form)  imperfect  soap-stone  pipe. 

1 small  human  face  on  fragment  of  pottery. 

1 small  human  figure,  rudely  carved  in  soapstone — an  inch  and 
five-eighths  long.  See  figure  following. 

1 oddly  shaped  and  rudely  made  stone  pipe. 

1 small  slate  bead,  badly  bored. 

1 copper  arrow,  2|-  inches  in  length. 

10  bone  beads  from  f to  2f  inches  long. 

2 shell  beads — shells  simply  perforated. 

1 small,  bead-like  tube  of  iron,  perhaps  a concretionary  form. 

3 bears’  teeth — from  grave. 

1 small  stone  used  as  a sharpener,  probably  for  bone  awls. 

11  imperfect  bone  awls. 

2 flint  scrapers. 

1 small  stone  chisel. 

1 very  small  stone  chisel. 

1 upper  portion  of  clay  pipe  bowl,  ground  smooth  to  remove 
marks  of  fracture  and  form  a coarse  ring. 

2 roughly  made  clay  disks  from  fragments  of  pottery. 

Numerous  celts,  hammer-stones  and  fragments  of  pottery,  horn, 

bone,  and  shell. 

Prof.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

Several  cinerary  clay  urns  from  Georgia  sea  islands.  These  urns 
were  found  in  mounds,  and  contained  the  cremated  remains  of  infants. 
The  vessels  are  in  a fragmentary  condition,  but  with  some  care  and 
time  may  be  restored. 

A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

1 grotesquely  modelled  black  clay  pipe,  bearing  human  face,  farm 
of  Mr.  Jas.  Davis,  Oro  township,  Simcoe  county. 

1 gorget  (slate),  Scott  form,  Vespra  township,  Simcoe  county. 

1 bone  needle,  from  farm  of  Mr.  Neil  McNevin,  Oro  township 
Simcoe  county. 


George  Monkman,  Barrie. 

1 small  and  very  beautifully  made,  bone  scoop  or  gouge,  from  farm 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Roadhouse,  Albion  township,  Peel  county. 
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Rev.  Joseph  Annan d,  M.A.,  New  Hebrides. 

Mr.  Annand,  the  well  known  Presbyterian  missionary  of  Santo, 
New  Hebrides,  writes.  “ In  August,  having  spent  a few  days  in 
voyaging  around  this  island  looking  for  eligible  openings  for  the  settle- 
ment of  missionaries,  I was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a few  things  for 
your  museum,  which,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  may  prove  useful. 
They  are  now  packed  and  ready  for  shipment  by  the  “ Dayspring  ” 
when  she  sails  for  Sydney  early  next  month  (November).  I will 
instruct  our  agent  (the  Rev.  James  Cosh,  D.D.,)  to  forward  the  box  to 
you  by  the  Huddart-Parker  line  to  Vancouver,  thence  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  to  Toronto. 

I am  sorry  that  my  collection  is  so  small  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
I have  done  what  I could,  and  I trust  that  even  these  few  things  may 
prove  of  interest  to  you  and  others.  Most  of  the  things  are  marked 
so  that  you  can  see  to  what  use  they  have  been  put,  also,  a reference 
to  the  manner  of  production  is  added. 

The  only  expense  connected  with  these  things  that  the  museum  is 
expected  to  bear,  is  the  cost  of  transport  from  Sydney,  home.  The  cost 
of  goods  here  I cheerfully  contribute  to  the  museum,  in  the  success 
of  which  ethnological ly,  I am  deeply  interested. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Annand. 

3 stone  axes. 

4 chisels  and  adzes. 

1 three-pronged  Santo  spear  made  from  human  bone. 

2 single-pronged  Santo  spears  made  with  wooden  points. 

1 wooden  spear. 

2 “ pudding  ” dishes. 

2 “ pudding  ” pounders. 

1 Santo  bow,  with  assorted  arrows. 

1 Malekula  bow  with  arrows. 

1 Eromangan  bow  with  arrows. 

1 Nguna  club,  (for  war  purposes.) 

1 Epi  club,  (for  war  purposes.) 

4 Santo  war  clubs  of  different  kinds. 

1 figure-head  of  a canoe,  representing  a man. 

1 bamboo  staff. 

1 Santo  mouth-organ. 

2 pandanus-leaf  Oba  mats. 

1 pandanus-leaf  Santa  basket. 

2 pandanus-leaf  F utuma  basket. 

1 Nguna  breast-plate. 

4 boars  tusks  (use  explained  on  label). 

1 belt  made  of  bark. 

1 belt  made  of  twine. 
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1 Kava  cup. 

2 Kava  plates. 

1  Kava  spoon. 

1 East  Santo  dress,  with  block  and  beads,  etc. 

1 Santo  cocoanut  milk-dish. 

1 Santo  clay  pot. 

2 strings  of  native  beads  (shell). 

2 combs. 

A bundle  of  arrows. 

2 sticks  with  which  fire  has  been  made — to  show  method  of  mak- 
ing fire. 

1 piece  of  sleeping  mat  from  Efate. 

1 very  old  'pudding’  dish  from  Malo  — made  with  the  old  stone 
and  shell  instruments.” 

[The  example  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Annand  is  commended  to  Canadian 
missionaries  and  business  men  elsewhere.  We  desire  especially  to 
procure  specimens  to  illustrate  religious  life,  and  the  domestic  life 
of  women  and  children.  Contributions  should  be  accompanied  by 
copious  notes  respecting  the  manufacture  and  use  of  each  object.] 

George  E.  Laidlaw. 

3 large  mealing  stones,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

4 stone  gouges,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 cylindrical  hammer  stone,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 long  stone  chisel,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 pestle-like  stone,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

19  celts  and  chisels,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 celt,  highly  polished,  perhaps  jadeite,  “ 

1 slick  stone,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

3 pieces  of  graphite,  from  village  sites,  “ 

1 celt  of  hematite,  not  polished,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 degraded  tablet,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 roughly  blocked-out  tool,  Bexley  Township,  *' 

1 partly  worked  slate  pebble,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

4 small  rubbing  stones,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 brass  tomahawk  pipe,  pattern  chisel,  Bexley,  “ 

1 ghost  arrow  of  brass,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 trader’s  clay  pipe,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 piece  of  worked  red  slate,  Bexley  Township  “ 

1 unfinished  tool  of  Huronian  slate,  Bexley,  “ 

l blocked  out  soapstone  pipe,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 worked  (small)  piece  of  soapstone.  Bexley,  “ 

1 quartz  drill,  Bexley  Township, 

1 quartz  arrow  head,  Bexley  Township, 
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7 flints,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

1  flint  scraper,  Bexley  Township 

1 flint  spear  or  knife,  Bexley  Township, 

2 woman’s  (slate)  knives,  Bexter  Township, 

24  small  stone  disks,  Bexley  Township, 

19  Small  clay  disks,  Bexley  Township, 

2 stone  beads,  Bexley  Township, 

1  circular  piece  of  baked  clay,  Bexley  Township, 

1 white  soapstone  pipe,  Bexley  Township, 

1 soapstone  pipe — human  figure  seated,  Bexley, 

1 soapstone  vase-shaped  pipe,  Bexley  Township, 

1 small  stone  pipe,  Bexley  Township, 

1 pipe,  woodpecker  figure,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 double-faced  clay  pipe,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

3 human  faced  pipes,  Bexle}T  Township,  “ 

2 square-mouthed  clay  pipes,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

1 flat  bottomed  clay  pipes,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

20  imperfect  clay  pipes,  Bexley  Township,  “ 

3 pipe-stems  and  numerous  fragments  showing  cord-marks  in  the 
holes,  Bexley  Towhship. 

13  miscellaneous  fragments  of  quartz,  etc.,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria 
County. 
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pear-shaped  slate  pendant,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County, 
bone  beads,  “ 

bone  bangle— fish  head  ? “ “ 

worked  piece  of  bone,  “ “ 

bone  bangle — numerous  holes,  “ “ 

wolf’s  tooth,  bored,  “ “ 

wolf  teeth  unbored,  from  grave,  “ “ 

bear’s  tooth,  ground  smooth  at  point,  “ 

long  bone  beads,  “ “ 


horn  arrow-tips(?) 

bone  awls  or  needles,  . “ “ 

horn  club-spike  (?)  “ “ 

bone  club-spike  (?)  unfinished,  “ “ 

piece  of  deer-horn,  worked,  “ “ 

deer  foot  bone,  wprked,  “ 

shell  disks,  “ “ 

dog-whelk  beads,  “ “ 

3  bored  mussel  shells, 

3 worked  mussel  shells, 

1 small,  black,  roughly  oblong,  but  slightly  tapering  piece  of 
argillite,  | inch  thick,  and  deeply  hollowed  on  both  sides,  evidently 
used  in  sharpening  tools. 
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1 small,  grey,  syenite,  hammer-stone. 

2 small  pieces  of  hematite,  oxydised  to  a very  bright  red, 

2 perforated  stone  disks  inch  in  diameter  and  \ an  inch  thick. 

2 unbored  stone  disks — one  a naturally  water-worn  pebble. 

1 small  piece  of  worked  soapstone,  rubbed  considerably  on  one 
edge. 

1 piece  (4  inches)  of  a long  clay  pipe  stem.  May  have  been  at  least 
an  inch  longer. 

1 fragment  of  clay  pipe  showing  a well-made  human  face. 

1 small,  imperfect  oval  hematite  ornament. 

1 half  of  a semi-circular  slate  knife 
1 shell  bead. 

1 wolf-like  stone  pipe,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

Peter  Campbell,  Duntroon. 

5 stone  pipes,  Nottawasaga,  Simcoe  County. 

3 clay  pipes,  “ “ 

Several  stone  beads,  “ “ 

By  Purchase. 

14  choice  flints  from  various  places  in  the  United  States. 

11  quartz  arrow-heads  from  Georgia. 

12  flints,  Baby  Farm,  York  Township. 

24  flints  from  various  places  in  Ontario. 

1 obsidian  arrow-head,  California. 

10  small  arrow-tips,  Oregon,  U.S. 

1 bone  bead  used  as  a tally,  Wentworth  County,  Ontario. 

3 bone  awls,  York  County,  Ontario. 

2 horn  tips,  showing  marks  of  work,  York  County,  Ontario. 

1 small  oval  shell  ornament,  apparently  made  from  a quahog. 

3 clay  pipe-heads,  plain  and  slightly  ornamented. 

1 clay  pipe-head  with  strongly  marked  human  face. 

1 North-west  pipe-head  inlaid  with  lead  and  catlinite. 

1 North-west  pipe-head,  on  which  has  been  carved  a long- tailed 
quadruped,  the  head  of  which  is  broken. 

1 large  clay  pipe,  Udora,  Ont. 

1 bird  amulet,  Quinn  Farm,  Dufferin  Street,  N.W.  corner  of 
Toronto. 

7 pieces  of  discoidal  wampum. 

2 women’s  (slate)  knives,  Bowes’  Farm,  Oakwood,  Ontario. 

10  bone,  shell  and  glass  beads,  Baby  Farm,  Lambton,  near  Toronto. 

1 large  gouge,  Clayburn  Farm,  Albion  Township,  Ontario. 

1 small  gouge,  very  finely  made,  York  Township,  Ontario. 

1 grooved  stone  hammer,  Minnedosa,  Manitoba. 
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1 stone  chisel,  Quinn  Farm,  Dufferin  Street,  near  Toronto. 

1 stone  adze,  plain,  Chester,  near  Toronto. 

8 small  celts  from  various  places  in  Ontario,  from  Dr.  Rear. 

8 photographs  illustrative  of  the  Sun  Dance  near  Battleford  in 
1895,  Mrs.  G.  Moodie,  N.W.T. 

1 Iroquois  dance-mask,  formerly  owned  by  Chief  Crow.  Miss  E. 
Pauline  Johnson,  Brantford. 

Total  additions  this  year,  2,501. 


MOUNDS. 

There  is  apparently  no  more  fascinating  belief  than  that  which  at- 
tributes the  construction  of  our  American  mounds  to  a semi-civilized 
and  peacefully  disposed  race,  which  was  ruthlessly  exterminated  by 
the  savage  Indian.  It  is  a poetic  belief.  It  affords  material  for  homi- 
lies on  “ man’s  inhumanity  to  man,”  and  those  who  are  fond  of  repeat- 
ing the  silly  saying  that  “ history  repeats  itself,”  find  here  a new-world 
parallel  to  numerous  old-world  events.  It  gratifies  the  survivals 
among  us  who  deplore  the  departure  of  “ the  good  old  times,”  and  affect 
to  regard,  with  deepest  grief,  present-day  degeneracy.  It  appeals  to 
man’s  mythologic  sense  very  powerfully ; and  it  pleases  people  who 
are  morbidly  minded  to  picture  to  themselves  the  awful  horrors  that 
must  have  been  inflicted  on  the  poor,  industrious,  and  happy  mound- 
builder,  whose  reeking  scalp  was  torn  from  his  head  by  bloodthirsty 
human  fiends,  who  also  destroyed  houses,  farms  and  gardens,  and  drove 
away  herds  of  domestic  cattle  ! 

Squier  and  Davis  thought  the  mound-builders  were  connected 
with  the  “ semi-civilized  nations  which  formerly  had  their  seats  among 
the  Sierras  of  Mexico,  and  upon  the  plains  of  Central  America  and 
Peru.”  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  thought  the  Aztecs  on  their  way  south 
[south,  whence?]  constructed  the  mounds.  Short,  in  his  North 
“ Americans  of  Antiquity,”  thinks  the  Toltecs  built  them.  (Dr.  Brinton 
doubts  that  there  ever  was  a people  called  Toltecs.)  Sir  Wm.  Dawson 
believes  that  some  who  were  called  Tallegwi  were  the  mound-makers ; 
General  Thruston  connects  them  with  the  ancient  Mexicans ; Morgan 
thought  they  were  akin  to  the  Pueblo  Indians,  but  even  the  names  of 
authors  need  not  be  mentioned  by  whom  the  mounds  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and  Egyptians  ! 

Perhaps  the  poet  Bryant  has  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  writer  in 
perpetuating  a belief  in  the  high-class  mound-builder.  His  beautiful 
poem  has  found  its  way  into  numerous  school  readers,  has  been  spouted 
ten  thousand  times  at  “ receptions  ” and  “ examinations,”  and  is  fully 
accepted  by  the  reciters,  by  their  parents,  by  all  the  members  of  their 
families,  and  by  those  who  have  sorrowfully,  almost  tearfully,  listened 
to  the  pathetic  verses. 

It  seems  vain  to  explain  that  the  mound-makers  could  not  have  had 
cattle,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  temper  copper,  that  in  mechanical 


Fig.  1.— Otonabke  Serpent  Mound.  Egg  Mound  to  left.  Serpent’s  Tail  to  extreme  right. 

Photo,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harrison,  Keene. 
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skill  they  were  not-  superior  to  Indians  as  we  know  them,  and  that  a 
similar  statement  may  be  made  regarding  them  as  tillers,  that  morally 
and  socially  they  do  appear  to  have  been  a superior  people,  and  that 
they  did  not  possess  at  all  an  elevated  kind  of  religion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  those  who  entertain  so  much 
reverence  for  the  mound  builders,  and  corresponding  regret  for  their 
disappearance,  will  die  in  the  faith,  and  indeed  it  seems  a pity  to 
deprive  them  of  what  yields  so  much  comfort. 

Recent  writers  like  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Dali,  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  mound-makers  were  simply  Indians.  Dali  says 
they  “ were  the  immediate  predecessors  in  blood  and  culture  of  the 
Indians  described  by  De  Soto’s  chronicler  and  other  early  explorers — 
the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  region  of  the  mounds  at  the  time  of 
their  discovery  by  civilized  man.”  Schoolcraft,  for  a wonder,  took 
this  view.  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  says : “For  more  than  a century  the  ghosts  of  a van- 
ished nation  have  ambuscaded  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  continent, 
and  the  forest-covered  mounds  have  been  usually  regarded  as  the  mys- 
terious sepulchres  of  its  kings  and  nobles.  It  was  an  alluring  conjec- 
ture that,  that  a powerful  people,  superior  to  the  Indians,  once  occu- 
pied the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Appalachian  ranges,  their  empire 
stretching  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf,  with  its  flanks  on  the  west- 
ern prairies  and  the  eastern  ocean  ; a people  with  a confederated 
government,  a chief  ruler,  a great  central  capital,  a highly  developed 
religion,  with  homes  and  husbandry,  and  advanced  textile,  fictile  and 
ductile  arts,  with  a language  perhaps  with  letters,  all  swept  away 
before  an  invasion  of  copper-hued  Huns  from  some  unknown  region 
of  the  earth,  and  prior  to  the  landing  of  Columbus.”* 

Even,  however,  some  of  those  who  agree  that  the  mass  of  evidence 
favors  acceptance  of  the  view  that  Indians  were  the  mound-makers, 
write  and  speak  as  if  all  the  mounds  were  constructed  by  the  same 
tribe  of  Indians:  There  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  this  than  that 

all  the  mounds  were  built  at  the  same  time.  The  mound-habit  was 
not  thus  limited — it  was  ethnic,  and  we  find,  therefore,  that  it  ex- 
tended almost  from  the  25th  to  beyond  the  51st  northern  parallel, 
and  from  the  69th  to  the  101st  west  meridian,  the  greatest  length 
being  in  the  direction  of  a line  from  Cape  Sable,  Florida,  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  Point  Pemaquid 
in  Maine,  to  Bismarck  in  North  Dakota.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable 
to  claim  that  the  mounds  dotting  this  vast  territory  represent  the 
wanderings  of  a refugee  people  not  necessarily  numerous,  but  whose 
migrations  covered  a considerable  expanse  of  time.  Face  to  lace  as 
we  are  with  facts  accumulated  mainly  during  the  last  half  century,  if, 
indeed,  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  say  during  the  last  quarter, 
we  conclude  that  American  mound-makers  were  not  of  one  “ nation 
or  tongue,”  nor  were  they  of  one  way  of  thinking,  even  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tumuli. 

The  making  of  mounds,  cairns  and  pyramids  seems  to  be  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  embodying  ideas  of  safety,  strength,  advantage, 
superiority,  dignity,  honor  or  worship,  connected  with  the  living  or  with 
the  dead. 


2 AR. 


Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1890-91,  p.  xli. 
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In  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  we  see  the  most  marvellous  examples  of 
a proclivity  which  is  typified  in  the  children’s  game,  where  one  takes 
possession  of  a bank  or  a sand-heap,  announcing  that  he  is  “ King  of 
the  castle  ” and  each  of  the  other  players  is  “ a dirty  rascal.” 

Nor  does  it  appear  hard  to  trace  the  genesis  of  constructing  “ high 
places.”  It  is  allowable  to  suppose  that  in  the  very  first  burials,  the 
bodies  were  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with  leaves,  or 
branches,  and  in  course  of  time  with  earth.*  This  practice  may  have 
been  incited  from  a respect  for  the  dead,  or  out  of  a desire  to  protect  the 
remains  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  which,  after  all,  is  but  one 
way  of  showing  the  same  feeling.  When  a notable  one  dies  the 
thought  is  natural  that  his  resting-place  should  be  distinguished,  and 
the  simplest  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  heap 
that  covers  him.  As  thus  the  memory  of  individuals  was  maintained 
why  not  similarly  that  of  events  ? The  idea  of  sacredness  would 
come  in  due  course,  and  by  the  time  man  reached  this  stage,  he  would 
be  capable  of  elaborating  his  conceptions  in  extensive  structures,  more 
or  less  artistic  in  design,  for  there  is  nothing  in  human  experience 
upon  which  he  will  bestow  more  attention,  more  time,  and  more  labor, 
and  lavish  more  expense  than  on  what  is  connected  with  his  religious 
duties.  Viewed  in  this  light  it  is  less  difficult  to  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  mounds  than  for  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  bow, 
and  the  equally  universal  pattern  of  the  arrow-head;  and  we  need  be 
at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  Maya  and  Aztec  masonry  any  more  than 
for  the  earth-works  thrown  up  by  the  Chickasaws  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Mississippi ; by  the  Shawnees  in  Georgia  and  Kentucky  ; by 
the  Muskoki  in  some  of  the  Gulf  States ; by  the  Cherokees  in 
Tennessee  and  West  Virginia ; by  Micmacs  in  Maine,  and  by  Algon- 
kins  of  one  kind  or  other  in  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  southern  Ontario.  Thus  too  may  we  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  groups  of  widely  separated  mounds, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  no  doubt  in  keeping  with  the  prevail- 
ing tastes,  notions,  superstitions,  or  dispositions  of  the  builders. 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  affirm  that  the  largest  number  of  mounds  have 
been  made  for  burial  purposes,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the 
original  motif  in  the  construction  of  such  earth-works,  yet  some  of  us 
are  very  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  other  very  large  number  that 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  human  interments,  and 
here,  of  course,  are  excepted  such  as  were  most  probably  defensive 
entrenchments.  But  there  are  people  who,  without  much  hesitation, 
prate  fluently  about  ‘beacon  mounds,’  ‘ sacrificial  mounds,’ ‘ temple 
mounds.’  ‘ sacred  mounds,’  and  so  on,  as  if  by  the  book.  There  are 
only  two  kinds  of  tumuli  respecting  which  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
speak  with  assurance  as  to  their  purpose,  and  one,  as  to  its  appearance. 
The  former  are  burial  and  fortification  works,  and  the  latter,  what  is 
known  as  ‘ effigy,’  representing  an  animal  of  same  kind — man,  beast, 
or  bird.  Of  burial  heaps  certainty  is  reached  only  after  a thorough 

* “The  simple  tumulus  seems  the  most  ancient  sepulchral  monument.  It  was  raised  by 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  was  common  to  Romans,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  other  European 
nations  2,000  years  ago.  Charlemagne,  wishing  to  put  a stop  to  heathen  practn  e<,  decreed 
that  Christians  should  have  grave  stones  and  not  pagan  tumuli. — From  The  Scottish  Gael , by 
James  Logan,  p.  482.” 
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examination  ; there  is  nothing  in  their  exterior  to  indicate  their  pur- 
pose. Defensive  banks  form  an  enclosure,  and  it  is  understood  that 
these  were  probably  surmounted  by  some  sort  of  wooden  structure. 
In  many  cases  the  intention  of  enclosures  may  have  been  something 
quite  different.  Some  effigy  mounds  were  also  burial  mounds. 

Lacking  proof  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  other  thousands  of  such 
earthworks  that  are  scattered  over  the  territory  whose  limits  have 
been  named,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  reason  to  look  upon  them  simply 
as  memorial  mounds,  or  monuments  of  important  events,  than  as  struc- 
tures for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever.  More  recently  it  became  the 
custom  in  some  countries  to  mark  historical  spots  with  cairns  and 
monoliths,  and  the  practice  has  come  down  to  our  own  day. 

Occasional  references  have  been  made  since  early  in  the  century  to 
the  existence  of  mounds  in  this  province,  but  in  a few  instances  at  least, 
it  would  seem  that  the  chroniclers  meant  ossuaries.* 

In  1820,  a Rev.  Dr.  Reed  observed  mounds  (?)  on  the  “ Beach  at 
Burlington  Bay"  (see  Appendix  A.)  About  1855  a mound  is  said  to 
have  been  opened  in  Augusta  township.  In  I860  Mr.  T.  C.  Wall- 
bridge  reported  mounds,  some  of  which  he  examined  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  shore  (see  Appendix  A),  and  within  the  last  few  years  one  mound 
was  discovered  in  Humberstone  township,  Welland  county,  and 
another  on  Tidd’s  Island.  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas’s  map  showing  the  “ Dis- 
tribution of  Mounds  in  the  Eastern  United  States,"  places  four  groups 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Niagara  river;  of  these  we  have  no  record, 
and  if  to  the  foregoing  we  add  a few  on  Rainy  River,  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  north-west  of  Toronto,  and  most  likely  the  work  of  a 
people  who  constructed  similar  works  in  Manitoba  and  North  Dakota, 
we  shall  have  named  nearly  all  the  hitherto  known  localities  in  Ontario 
possessing,  or  reputed  to  possess,  mounds  as  distinguished  from  en- 
closing embankments. 

Otonabee  Serpent  Mound. 

Last  summer  my  friend  Mr.  H.  T.  Strickland,  of  Peterboro’,  directed 
attention  to  an  embankment  of  considerable  extent  on  a piec6  of  pro- 
perty owned  by  himself  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Hatton,  on  lot  7,  concession  7, 
township  of  Otonabee,  and  which  embankment  Mr.  Strickland  believed 
to  be  of  artificial  origin.  Notwithstanding  my  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment it  was  not  without  more  than  a little  misgiving  that  I visited  the 
place,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  Mizang’s-f*  Point,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indian  River,  on  the  north  shore  of  Rice  Lake,  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Peterboro’.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  commanding 

* An  ossuary  is  a pit  formed  to  receive  human  bones,  the  earth  to  cover  which  did  at 
first,  no  doubt,  form  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  thirty-six  inches,  but  became  a hollow 
as  the  bones  decayed.  The  only  object  of  the  ossuary-makers  appears  to  have  been  the 
covering  of  the  bones,  but,  in  accomplishing  this,  the  replacement  of  the  earth  would 
naturally  constitute  a low  mound.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  however,  how  different  such  a 
mode  of  burial  is  from  merely  placing  the  remains  on  the  unexcavated  surface,  and  subse- 
quently forming  over  them  an  earth  heap  several  feet  in  height.  Every  ossuary  was,  as  its 
name  implies,  a sepulchre,  but  every  mound  was  not. 

Although  in  a few  parts  of  the  United  States  mound  building  has  extended  into  the  his- 
toric period,  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  many  of  the  tumuli  point  to  dates  that  are  pre- 
Columbian,  but  how  far  beyond  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

+The  common  name  for  this  point  is  “ De  Zang’s,”  but  on  the  authority  of  Pashageezhik, 
of  Alderville,  now  a divinity  student  at  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  the  spelling  should  be  as 
above.  Mizang  was  father  of  the  late  chief  Paudush,  of  the  Hiawatha  band 
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on  the  shore,  the  land  rising  with  a sharp  acclivity  to  a height  of  not 
less  than  seventy  or  eighty  feet  from  the  water. 

On  the  very  crest  of  this  point  lies  an  embankment  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  in  a generaly  easterly  and  westerly  direction, 
one  end  pointing  a few  degrees  north  of  east,  and  in  line  with  on  oval 
mound  twenty-three  feet  distant,  the  longer  axis  of  which  measures 
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Fig.  2.  ^Ground  plan  of  Otonabee  Serpent  Mound. 

fifty,  and  the  shorter  axis,  thirty-seven  feet.  South  of  these  and  just 
on  the  beginning  of  the  slope  are  several  small  mounds,  and  a hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet  north  of  the  western  end  is  a larger  one,  all  of 
which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

In  view  of  the  conclusion  ultimately  arrived  at  regarding  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  earthworks,  it  may  appear  strange  that  there  should 
ever  have  been  any  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  origin,  but  this  will 
be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  in  the  first  place  the  conditions 
were  wholly  new  to  me,  so  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned,  if,  indeed,  the 
bank  was  not  merely  an  interglacial  freak,  which  I strongly  suspected  ; 
that  in  the  second  place  the  outline  of  the  works  was  somewhat  dis- 
figured by  the  promiscuous  digging  of  persons  in  search  of  skulls,  and 
finally,  that  in  any  event,  stronger  evidence  was  required  to  prove  the 
artificial  origin  of  the  ridge  and  other  elevations  than  was  yielded  by 
external  appearances  alone.  Every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention 
to  topographical  features  in  those  portions  of  the  continent  that  betray 
glacial  action  most  markedly,  knows  how  frequently  works  of  human 
origin  are  simulated  (if  it  be  allowable  so  to  say)  as  a result  of  deposi- 
tion or  of  denudation.  A critical  examination  of  the  situation  from 
the  geological  standpoint  resulted  in  the  following  conclusions  : first, 
that  as  Mizang’s  Point  is  itself  of  glacial  origin,  it  would  seem  improba- 
ble that  the  banks  and  mounds  on  and  near  the  crest  of  the  slope, 
towards  the  lake,  could  have  been  laid  down  with  their  longer  axis 
across  the  line  of  deposition  that  formed  the  ground  itself  on  which 
they  stand ; second,  that  for  a similar  reason  their  existence  could  not 
be  attributed  to  erosion  or  denudation,  and  third,  that  no  natural 
action  could  be  held  accountable  for  the  fact  that  the  ground 
immediately  along  the  north  side  of  the  elevations  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  general  level.  The  apparently  irregular  shape  of  the 
long  mound  lent  color  to  the  supposition  that  the  formation  was  a 
natural  one,  and  the  presence  of  the  egg-shaped  structure  near  its 
eastern  extremity  suggested  a former  connection  between  the  two. 

Whites,  as  well  as  Indians  (Mississaugas),  in  the  vicinity  were 
agreed  that  the  long  mound  had  been  thrown  up  as  a means  of  defence 
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against  the  Mohawks.  This  supposition  implies  a much  longer  period 
of  Ojibwa  occupation  than  we  are  warranted  in  acknowledging  on  his- 
torical grounds,  but  at  any  rate  the  assumption  is  a baseless  one,  for 
the  reason  that  as  a fortification  it  must  have  lacked  completeness,  the 
whole  of  the  neighboring  area  being  accessible  from  the  lake  shore  on 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  point,  besides  which,  the  embank- 
ment exists  where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  descent  towards 
the  water,  such  a work  was  less  necessary  than  on  the  plain  lying  to 
the  north. 

The  only  reason  for  referring  thus  in  detail  to  the  conditions  affect- 
ing the  identification  of  the  Otonabee  earthworks  is  to  impress  upon 
readers  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  exercise  of  great  caution, 
before  venturing  the  assertion  that  any  bank  or  mound  is  of  human 
origin  simply  because  of  its  external  appearance. 

As  a rule,  all  doubt  may  be  set  at  rest  by  making  an  examination 
of  the  structure  interiorly.  If  it  is  of  natural  formation,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  will  differ  very  much 
from  that  of  one  erected  by  human  agency.  In  the  former  case,  and 
if  of  clay,  a section  three  or  four  feet  deep  will  present  a homogeneous 
appearance — if  of  sand  and  gravel,  these  will  be  arranged  in  parallel 
layers  ; while,  if  artificial  in  its  character,  the  soil  will  show  a ‘dis- 
turbed’ appearance,  that  is,  it  will  be  mixed  in  small  masses,  or  in 
streaks,  of  different  colors,  corresponding  to  the  various  depths  from 
which  it  has  been  collected  by  the  workers  who  were  engaged  in  its 
construction. 

It  now  only  remained  to  make  a deep  cut  through,  or  into,  one  of 
the  mounds,  with  the  permission  of  Messrs.  Hatton  and  Strickland, 
who,  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Shaw,  of  Keene,  were  on  the  spot,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  men  employed  to  dig  laid  bare  a section  of  the  oval  mound, 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  human  origin. 

Having  become  satisfied  on  this  score,  I determined  to  carry  the 
trench  clear  through,  ten  feet  east  of  the  shorter  axis  of  the  mound, 
the  men  working  on  opposite  sides.  This  line  was  selected  at  the  out- 
set because  some  skull-seekers  had  already  done  a little  surface  digging 
there  to  a depth  of  about  eighteen  inches,  near  the  crown.  Eight  feet 
from  the  north  edge,  and  two  feet  below  the  surface,  were  two  human 
skeletons  in  a sitting  position,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
south  side  were  a skull  and  some  of  the  large  bones  of  the  arms  and  of  the 
legs— these  also  were  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  but  somewhat 
more  than  twelve  inches  higer,  measuring  from  the  general  level 
From  the  western  end  another  cut  was  made  five  feet  wide  to  meet  the 
former  cut,  the  two  thus  forming  a large  T.  The  depth  of  the  latter 
cut  at  the  centre  of  the  mound  was  six  feet  four  inches,  which 
carried  us  somewhat  below  the  outside  level,  and  in  addition  to  this 
we  made  test-holes  at  intervals,  to  a depth  of  over  a foot  further,  to 
be  sure  that  no  disturbed  soil  should  escape  observation. 

The  making  of  this  opening  revealed  at  various  depths,  all  beyond 
three  feet,  a human  skull,  some  dog  or  wolf  teeth,  the  jaw  of  a small 
quadruped,  small  pieces  of  mussel  shells  and  charcoal,  until  at  a depth 
of  four  feet  seven  inches  (at  this  point  on  the  base  level)  we  came 
upon  a human  skeleton  lying  on  its  right  side.  While  there  was  no 
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doubfc  that  the  remains  found  in  the  first  cut  were  those  of  intrusive, 
or  comparatively  recent  burials,  it  seemed  quite  as  clear  that  the  bones 
here  found  on  the  base  level  had  been  so  placed  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mound,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
relation  to  the  isolated  skull  found  only  a little  more  than  a foot 
higher. 

Within  seven  feet  of  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  two  feet  from 
the  surface,  were  burnt  human  bones,  but  not  associated  with  ashes  or 
charcoal,  and  a few  inches  below  these  were  two  or  three  small  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  the  only  specimens  of  the  kind  observed.  Still 
nearer  to  the  centre,  and  twenty  inches  deeper,  or  three  feet  eight 
inches  from  the  surface,  was  a bed  of  black  earth  mingled  with  ashes 
and  mussel  shells,  and  below  this,  on  the  base  level,  was  a circle  of 
stones  rudely  put  together,  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones 
were  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  but  little  or  no  choice 
had  been  exercised  as  to  size  or  shape,  for  they  varied  from  four  or 
five  pounds  to  twice  as  much  in  weight,  some  being  angular  and  others 
water-worn.  Although  many  (not  all)  of  the  stones  bore  evidence  of 
having  been  subjected  to  considerable  heat,  there  was  no  trace  of  char- 
coal or  ashes  near  the  circle. 

At  frequent  intervals  during  the  excavation  of  the  oval  mound,  I 
travelled  backwards,  forwards,  and  around  the  long  zig-zag  embank- 
ment, now  that  I began  to  feel  certain  as  to  its  origin,  puzzled  to  account 
for  its  configuration,  and  its  relation,  if  any,  to  the  more  easterly 
structure  on  which  we  were  at  work.  On  one  of  those  occasions, 
when  standing  on  top  of  the  ridge  some  fifty  feet  from  the  westerly 
extremity,  it  struck  me  as  being  strange  that  this  end  of  the  bank 
should  taper  so  gradually  that  its  terminating  point  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished accurately  within  a foot  or  more.  This  suggested  the  idea 
of  a mere  beginning,  or  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  builders  to  com- 
plete their  work,  and  the  next  thought  was  to  examine  the  other  end. 
Here,  however,  there  was  a very  marked  dissimilarity,  for  the  bank 
rose  at  a sharp  angle  to  a height  of  four  feet  and  was  much  more 
expanded  than  any  other  portion  of  the  mound.  In  the  course  of 
another  walk  along  the  earthwork  I was  struck  with  the  thought 
that  this  was  a serpent  mound,  but  the  idea  seemed  absurd  to  one  who, 
on  account  of  frequent  disappointments,  is  prone  to  cast  doubt  on 
fanciful  resemblances  of  every  kind.  Still,  there  was  the  broad,  abrupt 
head — there  was  the  tapering  tail,  and  between  these  were  three 
well-marked  convolutions — the  zig-zags  hitherto  without  meaning — 
not  so  prominent  as  those  of  the  Adams  County  mound  in  Ohio,  but, 
as  I now  think,  much  more  natural. 

It  now  remained  to  apply  measurements  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  plan  had  been  observed  in  the  construction. 
Stakes  were  driven  at  the  tip  of  the  tail ; at  the  place  where  it  seemed 
to  me  I could  detect  the  barest  trace  of  a connection  between  the 
tail  (rattle  ?)  and  the  body  proper  ; at  the  central  point  in  each  bend, 
as  nearly  as  I could  guess  ; and  at  the  nose.  From  the  latter  point  to 
the  first  bend  behind  the  neck  is  thirty-seven  feet,  between  the  first 
and  second  bends  forty  feet,  six  inches,  between  the  second  and  third 
bends  forty  feet,  between  the  third  bend  and  what  I judged  previously 
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to  be  the  end  of  the  body,  forty  feet  six  inches,  and  from  this  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail  thirty-one  feet,  giving  a total  of  a hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  feet. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  middle  measurements  closely 
correspond,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  account  how  difficult  it  is  to  fix 
upon  central  points  by  mere  eyesight,  in  the  curves  of  a bank 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  distances  mentioned  were  exactly  forty  feet  each.  Even  the 
head  and  tail  proper  may  have  originally  reached  the  same  lengths. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  several 
feet,  and  a slight  extension  of  the  nose  would  bring  it  within  exactly 
twenty  feet  of  the  egg-mound,  which  is  considerably  steeper  and  less 
likely  to  have  suffered  much  by  wearing  away,  either  from  natural 
causes,  or  by  the  trampling  of  cattle. 

On  the  identification  of  this  earthwork  as  a serpent  mound,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  more  than  ordinary  interest  became  con- 
nected with  every  one  of  its  details.  Unlike  the  Scottish  one  on  Loch 
Nell,  in  Argyleshire,  and  the  Adams  County  one  in  Ohio,  the  head  of 
the  Otonabee  serpent  points  in  an  easterly  direction.  It  differs  from 
both  also  in  the  number  of  its  convolutions  which  exceed  those  of  the 
Scottish  mound,  and  are  less  than  those  of  the  Ohio  one,  the  former 
having  only  two,  giving  the  work  an  S-like  look,  and  the  latter 
having  seven. 

The  position  of  the  oval  mound,  too,  at  once  suggested  the 
ancient  combination  of  the  serpent  and  the  egg,  and  here  we  are 
tempted  to  institute  a comparison  with  the  Adams  County  example, 
quite  to  the  advantage  of  the  Otonabee  structures,  for  while  the  oval 
on  the  head  of  the  former  consists  of  an  embankment  enclosing  a 
basin,  the  Otonabee  mound  is  a solid  structure  throughout. 

fteference  has  already  been  made  to  the  morbid  depredations  of 
diggers  anxious  merely  to  lay  bare  human  remains  or  to  possess  a 
skull.  At  numerous  points  along  the  top  of  the  serpent  mound  exca- 
vations for  this  purpose  have  been  made,  but  in  no  case  apparently 
to  a depth  exceeding  two  feet.  As  the  cast-up  earth  about  these 
places  is  mingled  with  bone-fragments,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
earthwork  has  been  used  for  burial  purposes  by  a people  who  suc- 
ceeded the  mound-builder — a people  to  whom  the  structure  possessed 
no  significance,  or,  at  any  rate,  a significance  very  different  from 
what  it  had  to  those  who,  at  infinite  pains,  labored  to  put  the  embank- 
ment into  shape.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  in  every  instance  the  vandal- 
holes  have  been  sunk  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  the  result  is  serious 
disfigurement.  Selecting  the  highest  point  of  the  mound  left  undis- 
turbed, seventy  feet  from  the  end  of  the  tail,  I had  a cut  made  five  feet 
wide,  extending  from  the  north  side  to  the  middle  of  the  bank,  which 
is  here  twenty-four  feet  across  the  base,  simply  to  examine  the  interior 
nature  of  the  structure,  the  surface  of  which  was  here  somewhat 
stony,  a fact  that  no  doubt  accounts  for  its  hitherto  non-disturbance 
by  white  savages,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  searched  (very 
stupidly)  for  hidden  treasure,  and  not  for  bones.  Human  bones  were 
exposed  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  but  like  those  of  the  egg- 
mound,  all  much  decayed.  Some  of  the  boulders  taken  from  this  cut 
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were  all  that  a man  could  lift,  but  many  of  them  did  not  weigh  more 
than  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  each.  The  placing  of  the 
earth  was  manifestly  done  by  hand,  layers  and  patches  of  dark  soil  being 
mingled  with  yellow  clay  ; beyond  this  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
man’s  agency,  but  the  proof  yielded  was  ample.  A slight  examination 
was  made  at  the  head  of  the  mound,  the  result  being  to  show  that  here 
also  comparatively  recent  burials  had  been  made,  but  lower  than 
eighteen  inches  from  the  surface  there  was  no  sign  of  bones. 

South  of  the  serpent  mound,  on  the  slope  facing  the  lake,  are 
several  small  elliptical  mounds.  One  of  them  near  the  head  is  forty- 
one  feet  in  length  and  nineteen  feet  wide,  another  near  the  tail  is 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  between  these  is  what 
may  be  called  a twin-mound,  consisting  as  it  does  of  two  earth-heaps 
side  by  side  and  touching  each  other.  The  more  southerly  of  these  is 
thirty-seven  feet  long,  and  about  twenty-two  feet  in  width,  while  the 
other  is  shorter  and  only  fourteen  feet  wide.  In  every  instance  the 
longer  axis  is  east  and  west,  A superficial  examination  of  all  these 
brought  to  light  intrusive  burials  in  each  case,  within  a foot  or 
eighteen  inches  of  the  surface. 

In  the  smaller  or  northern  portion  of  the  twin  mound  were  buried 
an  adult  and  a child.  The  skull  of  the  adult  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
ation. 

Only  two  other  good  skulls  were  procured  from  these  mounds,  and 
one  of  them  from  mound  D,  near  the  serpent’s  tail,  presents  the  best 
example  we  have  in  the  museum  of  what  is  known  as  the  Inca  bone. 
(See  figures  following.) 

The  mound  referred  to  as  lying  almost  due  north  of  the  serpent’s 
tail  is  distant  a hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  its  axes  measuring  thirty- 
three  feet  east  and  west,  and  twenty-eight  feet  north  and  south, 
but  as  this  work  has  been  completely  gutted,  the  dimensions  given 
may  exceed  the  original  size,  for  no  doubt  much  of  the  earth  now 
on  the  outside  was  thrown  from  the  excavation.  In  any  event,  the 
original  condition  is  so  utterly  destroyed  that  not  much  attention  was 
paid  to  it. 

The  following  table  presents  all  the  chief  measurements  of  the 
serpent  mound  group  * — 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Serpent  mound  

Serpont  mound  head 

189  ft.  j 

Average  24  ft. 
30  ft . 9 in . 

Average 5 ft. 
4 ft.  6 in . 

Distance  between  serpent  and  egg  mound. 

Egg  mound 

Mound  A,  south  of  egg  mound 

Mound  B,  north  part  of  twin  mound 

Mound  0,  south  part  of  twin  mound 

Mound  D,  south  of  serpent’s  tail  

23  ft. 
50  ft. 
41  ft. 
28  ft. 
37  ft. 
40  ft. 

37  ft. 

19  ft. 

14  ft. 

22  ft. 

22  ft.  6 in.  | 

6 ft. 

3 ft.  6 in. 
2 ft. 

2 fo.  6 in. 
2 ft.  6m. 

Here  occurs  not  only  the  oval  form  which  in  itself  is  noteworthy, 
but  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  possess  a serpent 
mound  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  not  only  a serpent  mound,  but  one 
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in  combination  with  the  egg,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  oval  form 
thus  named  occupies  a wholly  adventitious  position,  which  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  widely  entertained  primitive  myth  connect- 
ing these  two  objects.  Evidence,  however,  favors  the  belief  that  the 
two  structures  on  Mizang’s  Point  are  complementary,  for  not  only  is 
the  oval  mound  accurately  in  line  with  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
serpent,  but  the  great  height  of  the  former,  as  compared  with  that  of 
those  lying  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  its 
proportions  were  made  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  serpent,  while 
•on  the  contrary  the  mounds  lying  along  the  south  side  are  under  half 
the  height,  are  less  regularly  shaped,  and  are  suggestive  of  being  imita- 
tive structures — the  work,  perhaps,  of  another  and  more  recent  people. 

With  regard  to  serpents,  (drawings,  incisings,  or  effigies  of  which 
are  found  at  wide  intervals  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America), 
it  has  been  observed  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  model  was  a 
rattlesnake.  Both,  or  either,  of  the  extremities  may  aid  in  this  iden- 
tification. Unfortunately  the  outline  of  the  Otonabee  serpent’s  head 
is  not  sufficiently  sharp  to  assist  us,  but  the  great  length  of  the  tail 
portion  (all  behind  the  last  bend),  was  intended,  we  may  suppose,  to 
include  a rattle.  Indeed,  there  is  a very  slight  bend  about  midway  in 
this  portion,  which  may  have  been  meant  to  mark  the  feature  in 
question. 

Imagination  may  run  riot  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  such  earthworks.  With  regard  to  the  Otonabee 
Serpent  and  Egg  only  two  things  are  certain,  namely,  that  the  em- 
bankments are  of  human  workmanship,  and  that  they  were  made  by  a 
people— Indians  of  course — prior  to  the  arrival  here  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois.  Of  what  stock  these  people  were  we  have  no  knowledge. 
A lingering  fondness  for  such  structures  among  some  tribes  of 
Ojibwa  origin,  until  very  recently,  if  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
heredity,  might  warrant  us  in  attributing  to  some  old-time  Algonkins 
the  making  of  these  mounds.  However  this  may  be,  our  chief  source 
of  wonder  is  connected  with  the  ideas  that  were  entertained  by  the 
mound -builders  in  fashioning  such  serpent-and-egg  embankments.  It 
has  been  well  observed  respecting  the  similarities  existing  among 
primitive  folk  everywhere  in  the  shaping  of  their  weapons,  and  the 
tenor  of  their  myths,  that,  given  corresponding  environments,  human 
nature  being  the  same  all  over  the  world,  is  bound  to  manifest  itself 
along  ceitain  fixed  lines.  * In  a general  way  it  is  easy  to  concede  this 
proposition,  but  in  a case  like  the  one  before  us  there  is  a difficulty. 
We  may  fully  admit  the  probabilities  favoring  the  respect  paid  by 
early  man  to  the  serpent  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  egg  on  the  other, 
in  connection  with  the  great  mystery  of  life,  the  latter  symbolizing 
its  origin,  and  the  former,  on  account  of  its  periodical  skin-shedding, 
being  suggestive  of  rejuvenescence  and  perpetuity — hence  of  eternity, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  coupling  of  these  symbols,  by 
peoples  widely  separated  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  of  distance. 


* “ We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being  determined  solely  by 
their  antecedents,  must  have  a character  of  uniformity,  that  is  to  say,  must  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances  always  issue  in  precisely  the  same  results.” — Buckle's  History  of 

■Civilization,  Vol.  I,  p.  20. 
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The  accompanying  picture  of  the  mounds  on  Mizang’s  Point  is  from 
an  excellent  photograph  kindly  taken  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harrison,  of  Keene. 
Part  of  the  Egg-mound  is  seen  at  the  left  of  the  picture,  which  is 
from  a point  looking  towards  the  south- west.* 

The  ground  plan  is  from  a rough  sketch  in  my  note-book,  and  is  in 
no  sense  accurate,  as  it  was  hoped  that  we  would  have  had  a survey 
made  by  a professional  man.  shewing  not  only  the  proportions  of  the 
principal  earthworks,  but  of  the  smaller,  outlying  mounds. 

It  would  almost  appear  gratuitous  to  suggest  the  desirability  of 
preserving  this  earthwork.  Messrs.  Strickland  and  Hatton  would  no 
doubt  consent  to  sell  a few  acres  here  if  they  could  be  assured  that  as 
public  property  the  place  would  be  neatly  fenced,  and  properly  kept. 
As  a summer  resort  the  situation  is  unsurpassed  by  any  on  the  lake, 
and  the  laying  out  of  a small  park  enclosing  this  Serpent-mound 
would  add  very  materially  to  the  natural  attractions.  Failing  action 
on  the  part  of  the  local  municipal  authorities  towards  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  these  mounds,  and  the  setting  apart  of  the  ground 
as  public  property,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment acquire  a right  to  hold  the  place.  The  interest  that  attaches 
to  such  works  is  of  a general  character — it  extends  even  beyond  the 
country  in  which  they  are  found,  and  it  would  be  shameful  either  to 
neglect  them  utterly,  or  to  let  them  remain  in  private  hands.  Where- 
ever  mounds  of  unusual  form  have  been  destroyed,  as  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  the  act  is  now  deplored,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  preserve  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  for  admiration  and  study  in  all  time.  By  the 
efforts  of  Prof.  Putnam  and  others  the  Serpent  Mound  on  Brush  Creek 
has  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  vandalism,  and  more  recently  the 
state  authorities  have,  at  a cost  of  many  thousand  dollars,  secured 
upwards  of  five  hundred  acres  that  are  surrounded  by  the  remarkable 
embankment  known  as  Fort  Ancient.  Compared  with  the  cost  of  such 
extensive  parks,  that  of  the  Otonabee  mounds  would  be  but  trifling — 
a few  hundred  dollars  at  most,  even  should  the  whole  of  the  lot,  about 
sixty  acres,  be  purchased. 

Unique  as  is  this  serpent  mound  so  far  as  the  archseology  of  Canada 
is  concerned,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  with  respect  to  its  main- 
tenance from  disfigurement,  and,  perhaps,  from  demolition. 

Gore’s  Landing  Bidge. 

On  the  announcement  by  the  newspapers  that  a mound  of  the 
foregoing  description  had  been  discovered, communications  were  received 
from  various  quarters  that  similar  earthworks  were  supposed,  by  the 
writers,  to  exist  here  and  there. 

The  first  of  this  kind  to  which  attention  was  directed  is  a long 
serpentine  bank  at  Gore’s  Landing,  on  lot  16,  concession  9,  broken 
front,  Hamilton  Township,  on  the  south  side  of  Rice  Lake,  and  south- 
west of  Mizang’s  Point.  The  information  came  from  Mr.  Reginald 
Drayton,  a well-read  gentleman,  whose  summer  residence  is  beautifully 

* Dr.  J.  M.  Shaw,  of  Keene,  wa«  also  good  enough  to  take  photographs  of  the  mounds, 
and  in  various  other  ways  showed  his  interest  in  the  work. 
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situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  in  question,  on  the  lake  shore. 
The  spot  possesses  considerable  natural  attractions,  forming  as  it  does 
a deep  hollow  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres,  in  the  side  of  a bluff, 
which  here  forms  the  lake  shore.  Mrs.  Traill,  in  her  interesting  story, 
“The  Canadian  Crusoes,”  which  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  province  may 
read  with  great  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure,  refers  to  this  place  as  the 
‘Happy  Valley.’  We  might  reasonably  enough  suppose  that  it  was  a 
favorite  Indian  camping-ground,  if  Indians  were  actuated  by  aesthetic 
motives  in  their  selection  of  resting-places,  but  as  safety  from  attack 
was  with  them  a prime  consideration,  this  would  be  the  very  kind  of 
place  to  shun,  for  a foe  with  possession  of  the  steep,  though  low  hills, 
that  almost  surround  the  Happy  Valley,  would  hold  occupants  of 
the  hollow  at  a great  disadvantage.  Besides,  nothing  has  been  found 
in  it  to  show  that  it  ever  was  an  aboriginal  village-site  or  even  a 
camping-ground.  The  bank  in  question  has,  however,  long  been 
considered  as  of  artificial  origin,  and,  aside  from  the  irregularity  of  its 
contortions,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  to  favor  this 
supposition.  It  is  six  hundred'  feet  long,  ten  to  forty  feet  across  the 
base,  and  rises  gradually  from  a few  inches  at  the  south-west 
extremity  to  fully  six  feet  near  the  north-east  end.  With  the  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Charles  Neill,  on  whose  property  most  of  the  bank  is 
situated,  a cut  was  made  on  the  south  side  as  deep  as  the  base  level, 
and  to  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  laying  bare  stratified  deposits  of  sand, 
gravel  and  clay,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  their  natural  origin.  A 
circular  elevation  to  the  south-east  was  also  tested  by  means  of  a cut 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  equally  deep  at  the  centre, 
where  the  trench  terminated,  and  here,  too,  it  was  seen  that  only 
natural  forces  had  been  at  work. 

The  results  here  were  in  no  wise  disappointing,  nor  was  the  labor 
thrown  away,  for  the  educational  value  attached  to  the  removal  of 
wrong  impressions  is  subordinate  only  to  the  formation  of  those  that 
are  correct.  People  whose  attention  is  not  specially  directed  to  matters 
of  this  kind  may  readily  arrive  at  erroneous  conclusions,  and  these 
opinions  in  course  of  time,  if  uneradicated,  lead  to  misunderstanding 
and  confusion.  But  if  the  appearance  of  a natural  bank  suggest  to 
ourselves  artificiality,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  savage  should 
arrive  at  a like  conclusion,  finding  therein  also  the  similitude  of  this 
or  that  animal  ? It  is  indeed  worthy  of  consideration  whether  natural 
formations  of  the  kind  in  question  have  not  originated  the  idea  of  effigy 
mound-building.  That  a tortuously  laid  down  ridge  should  prompt 
the  idea  of  a serpent  seems  to  be  natural  enough,  and  as  many  super- 
ficial, interglacial  deposits  have  spurs  and  sinuses  at  various  angles  to 
the  main  body,  the  imagination  of  simple-minded  man  might  easily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘ somebody  ’ had  constructed  them  to 
imitate  the  parts  of  an  animal  on  a huge  scale.  We  know  how  quick 
he  was  to  perceive  the  possibility  of  adapting  the  natural  shape  of  a 
stone,  a bone,  or  a shell  to  his  tool -requirements,  and  we  are  not 
warranted  in  limiting  his  sense  of  adaptability  and  comparison  to 
objects  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary  we  have  proof,  not  in  America 
only,  but  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  that  early  man  was  struck 
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with  the  resemblances  that  existed  between  topographical  features  and 
animal  forms,  the  names  of  some  places  having  been  bestowed  on  this 
very  account. 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  any  respect,  or  even 
attention,  was  paid  to  the  long,  serpentine  ridge  in  Happy  Yalley, 
for,  as  already  mentioned,  no  immediate  traces  of  occupation,  or  of 
resort  have  been  discovered,  with  the  exception  of  ?a  human  body, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  exhumed  when  digging  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  Drayton’s  house.  This  burial  was  probably  of  very  recent  date, 
although  nothing  could  be  learned  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the  remains 
were  found,  or  the  position  in  which  they  lay. 

Miller  Mounts. 

Attention  was  next  directed  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Miller,  a 
little  west  of  the  Indian  village  of  Hiawatha,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Otonabee  River.  Here  were  two  mounds  close  to  the  farmhouse,  on 
the  face,  and  near  the  top  of  a gentle  slope  facing  southwards,  and 
rising,  perhaps,  eighty  or  a hundred  feet  above  the  water.  One  of 
these  mounds,  a few  yards  north  of  the  house,  had  been  opened  by  a 
former  tenant,  or  owner,  to  make  a root-cellar,  and,  it  is  reported  that 
he  found  two  or  three  human  skeletons.  The  other  mound,  only  some 
thirt}T  or  forty  feet  from  the  eastern  gable  of  the  house,  had  never 
been  disturbed.  Like  those  on  Mizang’s  Point,  it  was  oval,  and 
measured  thirty-five  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  nineteen  feet,  six 
inches,  from  north  to  south.  Its  outline  was  so  sharply  marked  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  its  proportions  within  a few 
inches,  although  it  did  not  exceed  three  feet  in  height. 

Near  the  south-east  edge  there  had  been  a fire,  as  was  shown  by  a 
quantity  of  ashes,  and  by  the  earth  being  burnt  red,  but  this  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  burning  of  a stump.  At  the  centre  of  this  mound 
and  only  two  feet  from  the  surface,  was  a skeleton,  lying  north  and 
south.  The  skull  was  in  pieces,  but  the  large  bones  were  in  a fairly 
sound  condition,  and  remaikable  for  their  great  size — the  most  massive 
I have  ever  seen  taken  from  any  Indian  burial-place.  These  are  now  in 
the  museum.  Another  skeleton  was  found  lying  on  its  right  side 
within  a foot  of  the  surface,  and  a third  one,  near  the  north-east  edge, 
about  eighteen  inches  down,  was  lying  on  its  left  side.  The  heads  of 
both  were  towards  the  west.  The  only  specimens  found  in  this  mound 
were  two  small  celts,  two  tools  made  of  deer-horn  points,  and  a very 
wTeli-made  bone  arrow,  or  knife,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  our 
possession. 

The  construction  of  this  mound  was  extremely  rude,  the  materials — 
clay  and  small  and  large  stones — having  apparently,  been  thrown 
together  regardless  of  order,  and  some  of  the  largest  stones,  weighing 
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from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  were  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bones. 
The  clay  was  so  hard,  that  even  at  the  surface,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
picks  for  its  removal. 

As  the  adjoining  mound  had  been  cleaned  out  effectually  no  attention 
was  given  to  it,  but  in  a low-lying  field  south-west  of  the  bluff,  and 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  river  wrasa  very  noticeable  circular 
elevation  seventy-four  feet  in  diameter,  but  only  about  two  and  half 
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feet  in  height,  Mr.  Speirs  the  tenant  stated  that  in  ploughing  round 
this  place  he  frequently  turned  up  human  bones.  As  the  field  was  in 
crop,  with  his  permission  the  oats  were  cut,  to  enable  us  to  dig.  Squire 
Thomson,  of  Hiawatha,  informed  me  that  as  he  remembered  this  mound 
twenty  years  ago  (when  still  unploughed)  it  was  probably  six  feet  high, 
and,  as  a matter  of  course,  considerably  less  in  width.  He  said  too, 
that  n the  same  field  were  four  other  mounds  less  in  size,  all  of  which 
have  now  been  reduced  to  the  general  level.  To  the  best  of  his  recol- 
lection three  of  these  were  in  line  nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
fourth  one  was  a little  to  the  north  of  the  westernmost  of  these  three. 
After  having  thoroughly  examined  the  large  mound  we  sounded  many 
places  over  the  field  to  find  if  possible  where  the  others  had  been,  but 
in  vain. 

As  it  was  the  desire  of  Mr.  Miller  that  the  large  mound  should  be 
removed,  it  was  not  necessary  to  bestow  any  care,  or  lose  any  time  in 
preserving  its  appearance  by  restoration.  Every  foot  of  it  therefore 
was  turned  over,  and  carefully  examined.  Two  trenches,  each  three 
feet  wide,  were  cut  at  right  angles  through  the  middle,  after  which, 
each  quarter  was  examined  in  detail.  The  structure  of  this  mound 
was  peculiar,  consisting  of  brown,  black  and  yellow  earth  in  small 
masses  and  thin  layers,  with  which  were  intermingled  at  intervals  of 
from  four  to  six  inches,  thin  and  irregularly  laid  beds  of  what  looked 
like  white  marl.  It  is  probable  that  this  material,  or  what  has  formed 
it,  was  placed  here  evenly,  and  that  the  arrangement  has  become  dis- 
turbed by  the  subsidence  of  the  earthwork.*  Figure  3 shows  the 


Fig.  3.  Section  of  Miller  Mound,  No.  2. 


appearance  of  a section  of  the  mound,  as  drawn  from  a photograph  by 
Dr.  Harrison,  and  from  a sketch  made  on  the  spot. 

Within  the  first  two  hours’  digging,  one  of  the  men  came  upon  a 
human  skeleton  much  decayed,  except  only  the  leg-bones,  and  some  of 
the  vertebrae.*!*  It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  this  body  had  been  buried, 
but  really  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  consequence  to  note  the 
positions  in  which  bodies  were  placed,  otherwise  than  to  show  that  no 
rule  was  followed,  either  by  the  mound-builders,  or  by  those  who  made 
the  intrusive  burials. 

Among  the  mouldered  ribs  was  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
a gorget  made  from  some  large  sea-shell.  This  specimen  rudely  repre- 
sents a turtle,  the  hinder  portion  of  which  is  missing.  A rough  fracture 
encouraged  the  hope  that  the  missing  portion  had  either  been  previously 
thrown  out,  or  would  yet  be  found,  but  although  two  or  three  tons  of 
earth  were  carefully  sifted,  the  piece  was  not  discovered,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  that  the  gorget  had  been  deposited  here  just  as 
we  found  it.  As  far  as  I am  aware,  the  specimen  is  unique,  both  in 


"Samples  of  this  and  the  other  materials  of  the  mound  are  now  in  the  museum. 
+The8e  remains  were  found  at  the  spot  marked  X on  figure  3. 
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shape,  and  in  the  style  of  what  by  courtesy  may  be  termed  the  engrav- 
ing that  appears  on  its  convex  side.  See  figure  following  . Near 
the  same  spot  were  found  two  small  and  roughly  made  celts.  Two 
days’  subsequent  digging  yielded  nothing  but  three  bone  harpoons. 

As  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  so  large  a heap  was  raised  merely 
to  cover  a single  body,  or  to  commemorate  its  burial,  more  especially 
when  the  remains  were  found  about  mid-way  between  the  centre  of  the 
mound  and  its  edge,  and  were  necessarily  still  nearer  the  edge  before 
the  place  was  cultivated,  various  test-holes  were  dug  below  the  general 
level  to  a depth  of  two  feet,  without  finding  traces  of  disturbance,  until 
we  reached  the  very  centre  where  were  discovered  evidences  of  fire, 
five  feet  below  the  crown  of  the  mound  as  we  found  it,  or  fully  eight 
under  its  original  summit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  remains 
were  those  of  a burial  contemporaneous  with  the  building  of  the 
mound,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  body  should  have 
been  placed  where  it  was. 

Having  failed  as  already  mentioned  to  determine  the  situation  of 
the  other  mounds  mentioned  by  Squire  Thomson,  a pretty  thorough 
examination  was  made  of  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otonabee, 
three  hundred  yards  away  (to  the  west),  for  here  there  was  clearly  an 
old  camping-ground.  By  measurement  this  site  was  ascertained  to  be 
upwards  of  a thousand  feet  long,  and  four  hundred  feet  wide.  Beds 
of  ashes  and  fragments  of  pottery  were  numerous,  but  there  was  an 
entire  absence  of  flint.  It  is  probable  that  these  signs  marked  an 
occupation  by  people  of  more  recent  date  than  that  of  those  who  con- 
structed the  mounds,  and  it  is  also  likely  that  the  place  was  resorted 
to  only  during  the  harvest-time  of  the  wild  rice,  which  would  account 
for  the  abundance  of  pottery,  as  large  clay  vessels  were  necessary  in 
the  parching  operation,  by  means  of  which  the  chaff  or  hull  was  removed 
from  the  seeds.  At  such  times,  too,  large  quantities  of  rice  would  be 
consumed,  and  numerous  pots  must  have  been  employed  in  cooking. 
During  the  rice-harvest  flints  would  not  be  in  much  request,  aud  this 
was  not  a suitable  place,  even  for  their  manufacture. 

Cameron’s  Point. 

On  Cameron’s  Point,  a high  bluff  on  the  north  side  of  Rice  Lake 
and  at  its  eastern  end,  are  three  mounds,  portions  of  two  of  which 
have  fallen  over  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high  at  this  point,  is  gradually  giving  way.  The  most  westerly  one, 
however,  standing  a little  further  oack,  is  yet  uninjured  in  this  way. 
The  appearance  of  these  mounds  was  not  at  all  inviting,  on  account  of 
the  large  stones  that  marked  their  surfaces,  and  seemed  to  indicate 
their  general  construction. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  assert  that  there  is  among 
the  Indians  a tradition  to  the  effect  that  a huge  snake  once  appeared 
to  a party  of  them  on  this  hill  and  devoured  them  all,  but  Pashageezhik 
assures  me  that  having  made  inquiry,  at  my  request,  on  this  point, 
he  found  no  Indian  who  ever  heard  the  story. 
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A little  east  of  the  mounds,  and  now  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
there  is  a quantity  of  mussel  shells,  forming  a bed  from  one  to  ten  inches 
in  thickness,  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length.  That  these  were  brought 
here  in  connection  with  food  purposes  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  and 
the  Indians  of  the  Alnwick  Reserve  across  the  lake  explain  the 
presence  of  so  many  shells  by  stating  that  on  one  occasion  their  people 
would  have  died  of  famine  but  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  mussels. 
However  this  may  have  been,  there  are  the  shells,  pointing  to  an 
unusually  large,  or  long-continued,  consumption  of  this  kind  of  food. 

During  my  absence  at  the  examination  of  an  ossuary  in  Beverly, 
and  in  looking  over  the  ground  in  the  “ Happy  Valiev,”  the  work  of 
opening  these  mounds  (with  the  cordial  consent  of  Mr.  Adam  Hum- 
phrey, the  proprietor),  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Long,  whose 
experience  in  connection  with  similar  work  in  Manitoba  and  Dakota 
proved  very  advantageous.  He  reports  as  follows : — 

“ Cameron’s  Point  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  eastern 
end  of  Rice  Lake,  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  the  Trent  River, 
and  about  a mile  west  of  the  River  Ouse.  It  is  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  lake,  about  one  and  a half  miles  in  length,  and  sloping 
upward  to  the  north  for  about  half  a mile  or  so,  finally  forms  the  steep 
side  of  a narrow  valley.  This  point  has  a commanding  view  of  the 
Trent  River  on  the  east,  and  of  the  lake  and  islands  to  the  west  and 
south,  and  the  bay  running  to  the  north.  At  this  place,  and  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  bank,  are  three  mounds — two  of  them  at  one  time 
may  have  been  connected,  but  owing  to  the  washing  away  of  the 
bank,  and  the  levelling  down  with  the  plough,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  connecting  link.  However,  the  two  together,  notwithstanding  their 
dilapidated  condition,  bear  a more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  Great 
Serpent  Mound  at  Mizang’s  Point. 

“ By  way  of  distinction  I have  named  these  mounds,  A,  B,  C. 

“ A. — This  mound  lies  at  the  western  end  of  the  point,  and  is  seventy 
feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high.  Two  cross-sections 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  were  made.  The  soil  shewed  every  indi- 
cation of  having  been  disturbed.  This  mound  contained  five  skeletons, 
four  of  which  were  intrusive  and  were  from  four  inches  to  two  feet 
below  the  surface.  These  remains  were  in  a very  poor  condition.  The 
skulls  were  all  broken  by  the  weight  of  stone  arranged  around  and 
over  them. 

“The  mound  builder  was  on  the  bottom  of  the  mound  in  a bent 
position,  reclining  on  its  side,  on  a bed  of  sand,  surrounded  by  a circle 
of  stone.  Slight  traces  of  fire  were  seen  on  soma  of  the  stones,  but 
none  whatever  on  the  bones. 

“ The  only  relic  obtained  was  a flat  piece  of  wood,  parts  of  which 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air  crumbled  into  dust. 

“ B is  twenty  feet  east  of,  and  a little  to  the  south  of  A,  and  is 
sixty-six  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  four  and  a half  feet  high. 

“Two  cross-sections  and  one  lengthwise,  meeting  the  two  cross- 
sections  were  put  through  this  mound.  Here,  as  in  A,  the  soil  was 
mixed  and  consisted  of  clay  and  gravel,  but  contained  a greater  quantity 
of  stone. 


“ On  entering  this  mound  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  the  spade 
exposed  flat  stones,  and  as  the  cut  was  extended  to  and  over  the  crest* 
round  ones  were  brought  to  view.  After  making  the  other  cross- 
section,  it  was  discovered  that  these  stones  had  been  carefully  arranged 
over  the  entire  mound.  The  flat  stones  were  resting  on  their  edge 
and  were  in  rows,  wherever  the  size  of  the  stones  permitted,  the  round 
ones  also  in  rows  began  at  the  angle  and  ended  at  the  angle  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  was  noticed  that  in  a few  places  two,  if  not  three,, 
rows  of  stone  had  bean  laid  on  the  top  of  the  mound. 

“ While  cutting  through  the  crest  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  mound, 
ten  intrusive  skeletons  were  found  lying  above  the  wall  of  stone,  but 
encircled  and  covered  with  stone,  that  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  of 
the  wall.  With  one  exception,  the  skulls  were  broken  or  twisted  out 
of  shape  by  the  pressure  of  stone  lying  on  and  around  them. 

“ On  reaching  the  bottom  many  large  boulders  were  found.  On 
removing  these,  two  skeletons  were  brought  to  light ; but  were  in  such 
a condition  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  their  position.  One  skull  was 
wedged  in  between  two  boulders  with  a smaller  stone  on  top  of  it. 
However,  it  seemed  a circle  had  been  formed  with  these  boulders, 
having  the  vacancies  filled  in  with  smaller  stone. 

“ The  relics  were  a small  polished,  unperforated  tablet,  and  a lump 
of  wood.  This  wood  was  found  among  the  stone  covering  the  two 
mound  builders. 

“ C is  ninety-two  feet  to  the  east  of  B,  and  is  seventy-five  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  three  and  a half  feet  high. 

“ Owing  to  the  time  at  my  command,  and  to  the  great  quantity  of 
stone  piled  on  the  western  half  of  this  mound,  it  was  impossible  to  cut 
through  its  entire  length. 

“ When  working  the  usual  cross-sections,  many  hundred  weight  of 
stone  was  removed.  This  stone  had  been  arranged  and  at  about 
the  same  depth  as  mentioned  in  B.  But  on  removing  some  eight 
inches  of  soil  below  this  wall,  another  one  was  found,  consisting  ol 
large  flat  stones  placed  in  the  form  of  a hood  around  the  end  of  the 
mound.  This  wall  was  seen  to  extend  be}mnd  the  cross-section  made 
some  twenty  feet  from  the  end.  On  removing  the  stone  from  near 
the  end  of  the  arc  several  large  boulders  were  found  to  form  a circle 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.  These  boulders,  and  other  stones  on 
top  and  in  the  crevices,  were  very  much  blackened  with  smoke.  When 
moving  one  of  these,  several  splinters  fell  off,  which  no  doubt  proves 
it  had  been  subjected  to  great  heat. 

“ Making  a wider  cut,  and  clearing  away  the  debris,  the  charred 
remains  of  one  body  was  found  in  this  circle  of  stone.  After  remov- 
ing the  remains  and  digging  within  the  circle,  ashes  and  charred  wood 
to  the  depth  of  three  inches  were  discovered. 

“ On  examining  the  flat  stones  taken  from  the  arch,  or  hood 
and  directly  over  the  smoked  circle  of  stone,  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
smoke  was  to  be  seen  on  them.  This  seems  to  prove  that  this  wall 
and  arch  had  been  built  some  time  after  the  burning  or  sacrifice  had 
taken  place. 

“ This  mound  produced  three  skeletons,  two  of  which  were  intru- 
sive, and  were  twelve  and  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface.  Iso- 
relics  were  obtained. 
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“ This  point  of  land  seems  to  have  been  a permanent  home,  or  at 
least  a favorite  camping  ground  of  the  Indians.  Many  tons  of  mussel 
shells  and  fish  bones  are  scattered  over  the  surface  and  in  beds.  One 
of  these,  on  being  dug  into,  proved  to  be  three  feet  deep  and  consisted 
entirely  of  shells  and  bone.  The  surface  in  many  places  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  broken  pottery,  arrow-heads  and  fragments  of  imple- 
ments. 

Birdsall’s  Bay. 

“ Finishing  my  work  at  Cameron’s  Point,  and  on  information 
obtained  from  Mr.  F.  Birdsall,  I went  to  a point  of  land  forming  the 
eastern  side  of  Birdsall’s  Bay. 

“ Here  were  found  traces  of  Indian  and  French  occupation.  Many 
fragments  of  pottery,  pipes,  and  arrow-heads  weie  found.  The  writer, 
while  walking  on  a large  sand-bar  lying  between  the  bay  and  a 
large  swamp  to  the  north,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  imbedded  in 
the  sand  a huge  boulder,  on  which  a polished  surface  had  been  worn, 
no  doubt,  by  the  Indians,  in  sharpening  or  polishing  their  implements 
of  peace  and  war.  Near  this  stone  was  another,  which  on  being 
unearthed  proved  to  be  a valuable  specimen  and  an  unusual  type  of 
mealing-stone,  now  in  the  provincial  museum  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Birdsall.” 

Sugar  Island. 

Some  mounds  on  Sugar  Island  were  next  visited.  This  island  lies 
a mile  or  so  east  of  Mizang’s  Point,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Indian 
Fiver.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  a hundred  acres.  Near  the 
west  end,  and  on  the  southern  slope,  are  several  small  mounds,  indis- 
tinguishable from  gravel  knolls. 

Having  instructed  Mr.  Long  to  open  these  mounds,  should  the 
examination  at  Cameron’s  Point  have  been  completed  before  my 
return,  the  work  was  well  begun  when  I reached  Sugar  Island,  but  up 
to  that  time  little  had  been  met  with  to  encourage  the  task,  beyond  a 
few  skeletons,  and  a certainty  that  the  mounds  were  of  man’s  construc- 
tion. The  largest  one  (afterwards  referred  to  by  a newspaper  man  as 
the  “ Princess  Mound  was  almost  circular,  thirty-eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  lour  feet  seven  inches  high. 

A small  mound  about  a hundred  yards  north-east  of  the  Princess 
Mound  had  been  partly  examined  the  previous  day,  and  in  it  were 
found  a broken  gorget,  and  remains  connected  with  two  intrusive 
burials.  The  gorget  is  apparently  of  the  same  material  as  the  very 
beautiful  one  afterwards  found  in  the  Princess  Mound.  This  mound 
was  on  the  hillside,  and  so  flat  on  the  top  that  it  presented  no  face 
towards  the  north,  and  resembled  an  almost  circular  step  thirty -one 
feet  long,  and  three  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  its  convex  side  to  the 
south.  A further  examination  of  this  singular  looking  earthwork 
brought  to  light,  near  the  east  end,  a skeleton  half  sitting,  but  leaning 
on  its  rignt  side,  with  its  head  to  the  south-west,  the  arms  being 
doubled  up  so  that  the  chin  rested  on  the  hands.  Round  the  wrists 
were  a pair  of  copper-bead  bracelets,  the  beads  being  exactly  like  those 
of  the  copper  necklace  in  the  Princess  Mound,  but  somewhat  smaller 
bic£il  3 ar. 
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in  size.  The  verdigris  from  these  had  stained  the  lower  jaw  a bright 
green  along  the  whole  of  the  right  side,  which  was  undermost.  If  it 
be  admissible  to  judge  from  the  prominence  of  the  glabella  and  the 
lowness  of  the  supra-orbital  ridges,  and  of  the  cheek  bones,  this  is  the 
skull  of  a woman.  It  possesses  a large  “ Inca  bone,”  and  is  remarkable 
also  in  having  an  extra  bone  at  the  frontal  fontenelle.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  mound,  and  unconnected  with  any  bones,  was  a 
small  stone  adze  of  a pale  bluish-gray  color,  quite  unlike  any  other 
specimen  in  our  collection.  With  this  exception  and  that  of  the 
beads  found  with  the  remains,  nothing  else  came  from  this  curiously- 
formed  mound. 

The  body  was  resting  in,  rather  than  on,  a bed  of  stiff  clay  and 
sand,  evidently  prepared  for  its  reception,  nearly  four  feet  below  the 
upper  level.  It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  this  clay  bed  that  most  of 
the  bones  were  well  preserved,  and  as  it  did  not  extend  more  than  a 
foot  beyond  the  remains,  and  no  higher  than  the  thigh  bone,  the  idea 
was  suggested  that  the  body  had  been  thus  supported  in  a sitting 
position  until  the  mound  was  heaped  over  it,  for  there  could  scarcely 
be  a doubt  that  it  was  as  a monument  to  it  that  the  mound  was  con- 
structed. Although  stones  are  plentiful  all  about,  care  was  taken  to 
keep  them  out  of  this  work,  only  a few  small  ones  having  been 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  earth. 

The  “Princess”  mound  was  almost  perfectly  circular,  measuring 
thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  a little  over  four  and  a half  feet 
high.  It  was  similar  in  structure  to  the  other,  but  stones,  within  a 
foot  of  the  surface,  were  more  numerous. 

Seven  comparatively  recent  burials  had  been  made  here — two  on 
the  south  side,  with  a few  stones  around  and  over  them,  and  five  on 
the  north-east  side.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  plain  that  the  bodies 
were  introduced.  No  relics  were  found  associated  with  them.  On 
nearing  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  three  feet,  four  inches  from  the 
surface  a skull  was  exposed,  and,  as  this  appeared  to  be  that  of  the 
monument's  rightful  owner,  great  care  was  exercised  in  laying  it,  and 
all  the  bones  connected  with  it,  bare.  The  position  corresponded  in 
some  degree  with  that  of  the  skeleton  in  the  more  northerly  structure, 
the  body  being  half  seated,  and  facing  eastwards.  The  legs  were 
drawn  up  behind,  the  heels  being  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches 
fiom  the  hips.  The  hands  were  on  the  breast,  about  eight  inches 
below  the  chin.  Nearly  half  of  this  skeleton  was  in  a fairly  sound 
condition,  but  scarcely  a single  bone  was  perfect.  The  skull  was 
secured  in  a tolerably  good  state  of  preservation,  the  under  jaw 
especially  so,  which  is  unusual.  Most  of  the  lower  teeth  are  in  place,, 
but  all  the  upper  ones  are  gone.  No  doubt  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  owing  to  the  oxyd  it  has  absorbed  from  a triple  string 
of  copper  beads  about  ihe  neck,  and  which  have  imparted  a rich  green 
color  also  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Before  attempting  to  remove  the  beads,  attention  was  paid  to  their 
arrangement  round  the  neck.  On  removing  the  ear  th  it  was  seen  that 
besides  those  of  copper,  there  were  two  other  necklaces  of  shell. 
Owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  earth,  and  consequent  displacement  of 
th?  bones,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  arrange  men t* 
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but  here  and  there  small  masses  held  together,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  there  were  first,  three  strings  of  copper  beads  ; under  these,  two 
of  small  ocean  shells  ( marginella  conoidalis ),  and  still  lower  three 
strings  of  disc-beads,  made  from  some  larger  shell,  probably  a bivalve. 
The  numbers  were  respectively,  three  hundred  and  fifty,  three  hundred, 
and  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  a total  of  fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen 
beads. 

Outside  of  the  right  arm  and  within  three  inches  of  the  breast 
were  a very  perfect  stone  tablet,  and  a little  beyond  it,  a copper  axe, 
or  heavy  chisel,  sharpened  at  both  ends.  These  are  fully  described 
and  figured  elsewhere. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  mound  was  constructed  to 
entomb  the  body,  of  which  we  here  had  the  remains  ; perhaps  this 
interment  was  also  that  of  a woman,  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  skull. 

Lying  at  the  base  of  the  skull  were  the  parts  of  what  was  some  kind 
of  receptacle,  apparently  made  of  bark,  and  containing  hematite  in 
powder.  These  fragments  are  now  in  the  museum,  and  small 
quantities  of  the  red  coloring  matter  may  yet  be  seen  adhering  to  them. 
We  may  infer  that  the  hematite  was  used  as  a dance  or  war  paint. 

Hastings. 

On  receipt  of  information  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Scriver,  editor  of  the 
“ Hastings  Star,”  I examined  three  mounds  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John 
Preston,  lot  b,  concession  9,  of  the  Township  of  Asphodel,  a little  more 
than  a mile  below  Hastings, and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent.  These,  like 


Fig.  4.  Hastings  Mound  (looking  across  the  Trent). 

most  of  the  other  mounds  in  the  district,  are  situated  on  high  land,  and 
close  to  the  edge  of  a steep  slope,  which  reaches  the  river  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  below.  It  was  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  largest  one  as  seen 
from  the  river  that  first  attracted  Mr.  Scriver’s  attention,  and  the  result 
of  the  examination  proved  creditable  to  his  judgment.  Its  dimensions 
were,  eighty  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  across  the  base,  and'  three  and 
a half  feet  high  from  the  level  on  the  north  side.  The  appearance  of 
this  mound  was  scarcely  more  inviting  than  that  of  the  mounds  on 
Camerons  Point.  The  irregular  outline  of  its  long  crest,  and  the 
evidence  that  it  had  not  long  ago  borne  heavy  timber,  gave  it  an 
appearance  of  considerable  age.  With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Preston,  a 
trench  was  cut  across  this  mound  near  the  middle,  which  abundantly 
showed  the  artificial  character  of  the  work,  although  not  a fragment  of 
anything  human  in  origin  was  found.  Further  examination,  made  by 
opening  the  mound  lengthwise,  through  the  centre,  revealed  one  bed 
of  charcoal  a foot  below  the  surface,  and  another  six  inches  lower, 
measuring  from  the  crown.  At  a depth  of  two  feet,  and  a distance  of 
eight  from  the  west  end,  was  a human  skeleton  lying  on  its  right  side, 
with  the  head  eastwards,  and  below  this,  at  intervals  of  a few  inches 


to  the  base  of  the  mound  were  traces  of  fire.  As  the  work  proceeded 
in  an  easterly  direction,  numerous  skeletons  appeared  in  various 
positions,  and  all  within  two  feet  of  the  surface.  Near  the  eastern  end, 
and  three  feet  below  the  crown  ot‘  the  mound,  the  earth  was  burnt  over 
an  area  of  about  fifty  square  feet,  and  six  or  eight  inches  below  this  lay 
another  skeleton,  the  skull  of  which  has  been  preserved.  Most  of  the 
other  bones  were  decayed.  No  relics  of  any  kind  were  found  beside 
any  of  the  remains,  all  of  which,  indeed,  except  the  last  mentioned, 
being  apparently  connected  with  intrusive  burials. 

In  a small  mound  eighty  feet  farther  east  there  were  a few  traces  of 
human  bones,  all  within  a foot,  or  a foot  and  a half  of  the  surface,  but 
in  another  one,  sixty-five  feet  west,  the  conditions  were  quite  unusual. 
This  was  an  oval  structure,  nineteen  feet  from  east  to  west,  fifteen  feet 
from  north  to  south,  and  not  more  than  two  feet  high.  Near  the 
middle,  and  only  the  depth  of  the  shovel  from  the  surface,  we  came 
upon  burnt  earth  and  charcoal,  and  about  eight  inches  lower,  or  nearly 
eighteen  from  the  surface,  were  charred,  human  leg  and  rib-bones,  in 
a bed  of  ashes,  the  evidence  appearing  tolerably  plain  that  the  body 
had  been  burnt,  but  whether  when  alive,  or  after  death,  there  was 
nothing  to  show.  Below  this,  a bed  of  extremely  hard  clay,  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  thickness,  extended  from  edge  to  edge  of  the  mound. 
In  many  places  this  clay  looked  as  if  it  had  been  hardened  by  heat, 
for  it  formed  a mass  so  compact  that  it  had  to  be  removed  with  the 
pick,  which  brought  it  away  in  small,  sharply  angular  masses.  In  the 
course  of  removing  this  layer  there  were  exposed  the  bones  of  seven- 
teen persons,  some  of  them  underlying  others  to  a depth  of  four  feet, 
or  two  feet  below  the  outside  level.  There  was  no  apparent  arrange- 
ment in  the  placing  of  these,  and  the  earth -heap  seemed  to  be  a 
combination  of  mound  and  ossuary. 

In  neither  of  the  smaller  mounds  was  there  a particle  of  human 
workmanship  apart  from  the  construction  of  the  mounds  themselves, 
and  the  large  one  was  almost  equally  barren,  for  with  the  exception  of 
an  arrow-head  and  a fragment  of  pottery,  both  found  near  the  surface, 
the  only  object  was  an  irregularly  formed  pendant-like  object  of  fine 
sandstone,  about  two  and  a half  inches  long,  and  perforated  at  one  end. 
See  figure  following. 

In  the  search  for  mounds  some  time  was  lost  owing  to  information 
that  they  were  to  be  seen  here  and  there  at  intervals  of  many  miles, 
but  when  the  places  were  reached  the  so-called  mounds  turned  out  to 
be  either  gravel  knolls  or  deep  hollows  of  natural  formation!  Two 
large,  ossuary-looking  pits  were  examined  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  James 
Miller — the  same  gentleman  who  owns  the  farm  on  which  are  the 
mounds,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otonabee.  These  pits  are  situated  on 
high  lands  near  Lang,  and  although  there  are  reports  to  the  effect  that 
skeletons  have  been  dug  from  one  of  them,  they  appear  rather,  to  be 
sink-holes.  Reference  to  others  of  this  kind  will  be  made  elsewhere. 

Between  Peterboro’  and  Lakefield,  too,  a cursory  examination  was 
made,  but  before  anything  can  be  said  definitely  regarding  this  district 
much  more  time  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  task.  Probabilities, 
however,  do  not  favor  the  existence  of  mounds  here,  for,  if  we  may 
be  guided  by  the  situation  of  those  already  examined,  we  need  look 


for  them  only  along  the  lake  shore,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Otonabee.  It  is  scarcely  lash  to  venture  this  remark,  for  it  is  almost 
certain  that  had  anything  of  the  kind  existed  elsewhere,  the  discovery 
would  have  been  made  by  farmers  who  undertook  to  plough  down 
the  elevations,  and  so  far,  no  such  information  has  come  to  hand. 

Next  season  a further  search  should  be  made  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  south  shore  of  Rice  Lake,  for,  although  there  is  no 
record  pointing  to  their  existence  in  either  locality,  it  is  worth  while 
to  be  able  to  state  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  territory  with  some 
degree  of  certainty. 

GORE  ISLAND  EXCAVATION. 

On  an  island  north  of  Gore’s  Landing  there  was  said  to  be  a 
curiously  constructed  earthwork.  Some  declared  that  it  was  of  Indian 
origin,  while  others  with  equal  assurance  stated  that  it  was  not. 

Guided  by  Mr.  Reginald  Drayton,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hunter,  it  was  found  on  reaching  the  spot,  that  the  work  in  question 
consists  of  a rectangular  excavation  thirty-six  by  twenty-four  feet 
in  diameter,  the  bank  along  the  sides  of  which  was  formed  by  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  pit.  The  bank  varies  from  nine  to  seventeen 
feet  in  breadth  across  the  base,  and  stauds  a little  more  than  three  feet 
above  the  outside  level,  the  depth  of  the  hole  being  eight  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  bank.  As  everything  connected  with  this  excavation 
bore  proof  that  it  was  done  by  some  white  man,  the  only  reason  for 
referring  to  it  here  is  to  correct  the  belief  entertained  by  those  who 
have  attributed  the  work  to  Indians.  Mr.  Hunter  and  myself  were 
afterwards  assured,  on  what  we  thought  good  authority,  that  some 
whimsically  disposed  old  settler  once  resolved  to  build  himself  a house 
on  this  spot,  but  the  idea  was  for  some  reason  abandoned  after  the 
cellar  was  dug. 

OTHER  ISLANDS  IN  RICE  LAKE. 

On  account  of  numerous  vague  reports  regarding  the  existence  of 
mounds,  and  graves  on  the  other  islands  in  Rice  Lake,  I examined  all 
those  lying  east  of  Hiawatha,  (except  Spook  Island)  and  one  between 
Hiawatha  and  Gore’s  Landing. 

Margaret’s  Island*  near  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  and  Ferguson’s 
Island  showed  no  evidences  of  mound-builders’  work.  On  the  latter 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a mound  proved  to  be  a bank  of  natural  forma- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  on  these  and  all  the  other 
islands  afterwards  visited  there  were  found  traces  of  comparatively 
recent  Indian  occupation.  Ferguson’s  Island  is  reputed  to  possess  a 
large  mound,  but  on  reaching  the  spot  it  turned  out  to  be  a gravel  ridge 
of  natural  deposition. 

Farther  west  and  near  to  the  north  shore  are  two  islands  known  as 
Foley’s — Upper  and  Lower.  On  the  south  side  and  near  the  ea^t  end 
of  the  upper  island  were  several  shallow  pits  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 

*“John  McIntosh  and  his  daughter  Margaret  perished,  as  was  believed,  by  breaking 
through  the  ice,  in  attempting  to  cross  [Rice  Lake]  His  body  was  found  during  the  follow- 
ing spring  in  Foley’s  bay,  and  hers  further  down  at  a point  of  land  since  called  Margaret’s 
Island.”  Poole’s  History  of  Peterboro’,  p.  135,  Peterboro’,  1867. 

This  event,  which  has  given  rite  to  the  name  of  the  island,  probably  happened  about  1830. 
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apart,  three  to  four  wide,  and  about  a foot  deep.  These  pits  corres- 
pond exactly  with  others  mentioned  in  former  reports  as  existing  on 
the  hillside  at  Parry  Sound,  on  the  Wood  and  McCoomb  farms  in 
London  Township,  and  in  the  township  of  Bexley,  Victoria  County. 
Some  of  a like  appearance  were  seen  this  season  near  Coboconk,  and 
are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Unless,  as  has  been  surmised, 
they  were  corn-caches,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  them.* 

On  the  west  side  of  Foley’s  Point  (on  the  adjoining  mainland)  is 
an  old  village  site  which  was  thoroughly  examined,  but  where  nothing 
was  found,  but  fragmentary  pottery  and  flakes  of  flint. 

All  the  islands  in  Rice  Lake  consist  of  boulder  clay  and  gravel,  as 
do  also  both  shores  of  the  lake,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  but  a large 
glacial  groove  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  and 
a half,  or  four  miles  wide,  and  perhaps  in  but  few  places  as  much  as 
fifty  feet  in  depth.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  its  surface  are  covered  with 
wild  rice,  and  it  has  thus  been  always  a favorite  resort  for  water-fowl. 
Fish,  too.  were  formerly  abundant,  and  no  doubt  deer  and  other  large 
game  were  plentiful.  As  the  Indians  also  used  (and  still  use)  the  rice, 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  conditions  of  primitive  life  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  extremely  favorable.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  lake 
formed  an  important  link  in  one  of  the  two  great  canoe  routes  between 
the  upper  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  more  especially  between 
the  Huron  country  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  we  have  another  reason  for 
this  having  been  a desirable  Indian  resort.  That  it  was  so  during  the 
historic  period  we  know,  but  for  how  long  anterior  to  this  no  one  can 
say,  for  the  construction  of  the  mounds  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
people  with  whom  Europeans  have  come  into  contact.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  the  Huron -Iroquois  were  mound-builders,  and  we  must 
therefore  regard  the  earthworks  in  question  as  the  product  of  a people 
who  preceded  them.  Indians  they  were,  undoubtedly,  but  Indians  of 
different  tastes  and  habits  from  the  Huron-Iroquois,  as  well  as  from 
any  members  of  Algonkin  stock  met  by  the  white  man  in  this  part  of 
America.  The  mound-building  custom  is  of  itself  almost  sufficient 
proof  to  this  effect,  but  when  we  consider  that  none  of  the  mounds 
examined  yielded  a trace  of  pottery ,-f*  a flake  of  flint,  or  a pipe  of  any 
kind,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  either  that  those  who  built  the 
mounds  did  not  use  articles  of  these  kinds,  or,  if  they  did,  that  they 

* Hennepin,  Lafitau,  Loekiel,  Morgan,  and  others  refer  to  small  pits  not  only  as  places 
of  deposit  for  grain,  but  for  cured  venison  and  other  meats.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  holes 
were  lined  with  bark  only  for  corn,  but  when  meat  was  placed  in  them  they  had  an  additional 
lining  of  skins. 

Since  the  above  went  to  press  I have  met  with  a passage  in  the  “ Diary  of  David  Zeis- 
berger,  a Moravian  Missionary  among  the  Indians.”  which  seems  so  clear,  that  no  room 
remains  for  any  longer  doubting  that  such  pits  were  what  we  have  so  long  supposed  them 
to  be. 

Zeisberger  founded  a mission  at  the  place  since  known  as  Moravian  Town  on  the  Thames, 
in  179 i,  but  the  quotation  dates  when  he  was  on  the  Clinton  River,  Michigan,  July  23,  1782. 
“ We  found  many  traces  that  an  Indian  town  must  have  stood  on  this  place,  for  we  saw  many 
holes  in  the  ground,  which  were  now  indeed  filled  up,  but  quite  recognizable,  in  which  the 
Indians  have  even  now  the  custom  of  keeping  their  corn  and  other  property.  We  could  also 
see  quite  plainly  the  little  hills  where  corn  had  been  planted,  but  where  now  is  a dense  wood 
of  trees,  two  to  six  feet  in  diameter.”  page  105,  Voh  I.,  Cincinnati.  Robert  Clarke  & Co., 
1885. 

f Fragments  mentioned  as  having  been  found  near  the  surface  have  no  weight  in  this  con 
nection. 


refrained  from  depositing  them  with  the  dead,  and  in  either  case  there  is 
a strongly  marked  distinction  between  them  and  their  successors,  who, 
.although  they  did  not  invariably  place  offerings  in  graves,  when  they 
did  do  so,  usually  deposited  objects  the  ghosts  of  which  would  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  the  human  ghosts.  If  a similar  post-obit  economical  idea 
actuated  the  minds  of  our  Ontario  mound-builders,  the  grave  offerings 
would  serve  as  a key  to  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  people,  and 
we  might  assume  that  they  had  no  earthenware,  did  not  smoke, 
were  not  remarkable  as  hunters,  probably  were  fishermen,  of  compara- 
tively settled  domicile,  fond  of  personal  decoration,  and  inclined  to  be 
peaceful.  In  some  of  these  conclusions  we  would  probably  be  wrong. 

If  there  be  anything  in  the  usually  accepted  belief  that  the  purpose 
■of  placing  objects  in  the  grave  was  to  supply  spiritual  needs,  then 
the  souls  of  our  Ontario  mound-builders  were  but  poorly  provided  for, 
— a few  simple  appliances  of  horn  and  bone,  a heavy  copper  tool  of  no 
use  in  warfare  or  in  the  chase,  and  a celt  or  two — all  the  rest  being 
purely  of  a decorative  or  ornamental  character,  consisting  of  copper 
and  shell  beads,  and  gorgets  of  shell  and  scone  ! This  in  Western 
phraseology,  was  “a  mighty  poor  outfit”  to  carry  on  business  in  the 
Beyond,  and  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  regard  the  mortuary  speci- 
mens rather  in  the  light  of  tokens  of  respect  by  the  living  to  the  dead, 
or  as  having  been  placed  with  the  bodies  as  their  personal  property 
during  lifetime,  and  which  it  would  be  “ unlawful  ” to  retain,  or  for 
others  to  appropriate  : just  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  matter  of 
personal  names,  which  were  forbidden  by  some  even  to  be  uttered  after 
the  death  of  the  persons  so  designated. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  a difficulty  in  accepting  the  belief 
that  all  our  aborigines  were  actuated  by  motives  of  convenience  to 
the  souls  of  the  departed  when  articles  were  deposited  in  the  graves. 
The  testimony  of  ossuaries  and  single  graves  as  well  as  of  mounds  is 
opposed  to  this  view.  Had  this  been  a general  superstition,  the 
corresponding  practice  would  have  been  equally  general.  We  may 
easily  understand  the  case  of  an  individual,  wdio,  in  the  respect  of  his 
fellow’s,  was  “so  poor  that  none  would  do  him  reverence,”  but  what  is 
to  be  said  regarding  that  of  one  over  whose  remains  many  days  of 
toil  were  expended  by  scores,  perhaps  by  hundreds  of  his  people  to 
construct  an  immense  heap  of  earth,  in  which  has  not  been  placed  a 
single  effective  weapon,  or  even  a single  ornament  for  his  or  her  use 
or  gratification  in  the  spirit-land  ? And  what  of  the  great  pits  so 
laboriously  dug  to  contain  the  bones  of  as  many  as  a thousand  persons, 
without  an  arrow-head,  without  a pipe,  without  a pot,  or  wdthout  a 
scrap  of  anything  to  cheer  the  forlorn  ghosts  ? Surely  with  a belief 
said  to  have  been  so  common,  there  could  not  have  been  such  an 
extraordinary  omission.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  yet  in  the  dark 
regarding  the  philosophy  of  aboriginal  burials,  and,  perhaps  will  ever 
remain  so.  It  would  almost  appear  from  what  knowledge  is  now  in 
our  possession  that  objects  were  at  first  placed  in  the  graves  because 
they  were  ow*ned  by  the  persons  buried,  or  as  marks  of  respect 
in  some  cases  by  the  mourners ; that  even  this  practice  was  not 
universal,  or  at  least  not  invariable;  and  that  as  the  people  imbibed 
the  idea  of  a Great  Spirit  and  of  a future  life  from  their  intercourse 
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with  Europeans,  so  they  elaborated  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds, 
making  them  instinct  with  ghost-game  life  for  the  sustenance  of 
departed  braves  in  a similar  condition  of  being,  who  would  therefore 
require  the  shades  of  weapons  and  utensils  to  maintain  an  existence. 
Nor  is  such  confusion  of  thought  in  simple  minds  to  be  wondered  at.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  disentangle  the  material  from  the  spiritual,  as  even 
our  own  modes  of  thought  and  expression  sufficiently  testify  when  we 
speak  of  the  “great  white  throne,”  “the  wings  of  angeis,”  “ pearly  gates,” 
crowns  and  harps  of  gold,  and  the  occupations  of  the  blessed;  and  as 
the  satisfying  of  hunger  was  always  a prime  consideration  with  the 
Indian,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  perceive  why  he  should  associate  the 
supply  of  food  with  supreme  happiness.  Still,  time  is  required  for 
the  birth  and  development  of  such  ideas.  At  first  they  would  be 
adopted  by  individuals,  families,  clans  and  tribes,  and  perhaps  in  this 
order,  but  not  by  all  at  the  same  time,  nor  by  some  at  any  time,  hence 
the  divergences  of  practice  we  observe. 

The  examination  of  these  mounds  tended  also  to  confirm  a suspicion 
which  has  been  held  for  some  years  regarding  the  origin  of  a class  of 
stone  relics  found  in  Ontario,  but  not  over  plentifully.  These  are  of 
the  kind  commonly  called  Ceremonial, and  consist  mainly  of  articles 
made  from  slate,  including  tubes,  “ gorgets,”  “ amulets,”  and  “ banner 
stones,”  no  reference  to  which  was  made  by  those  Europeans  who 
first  met  the  Indians,  or  even  by  those  who  have  subsequently  had 
opportunities  to  observe  the  “ noble  savage  ” at  home,  during  a period 
when  it  may  be  assumed  that  specimens  of  the  kind  in  question 
would  still  be  in  use  to  some  extent.  The  difficulty  arises  not  from 
any  lack  of  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  Indians,  as  then  known,  to 
produce  these,  but  from  how  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  existence, 
and  consequently  the  uses  of  such  specimens,  were  entirely  ignored  by 
writers.  They  are  among  the  most  beautiful  articles  of  stone  work 
we  find,  and  had  they  been  in  common  use  by  the  Indians  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  explorers 
and  missionaries.  The  latter,  more  especially,  would  have  referred  to 
them  had  they  been  employed  in  the  performance  of  any  rites  or 
ceremonies.  That  no  notice  of  them  occurs,  the  inference  is  that  they 
had  no  place  in  the  Indian  economy  of  the  time,  and  must,  conse- 
quently, be  referred  to  another  and  an  earlier  people.  It  is  clear  that 
those  who  heaped  the  mounds  were  an  earlier  people  ; it  seems  equally 
clear  that  they  fabricated  these  objects,  and  although  this  brings  us  no 
nearer  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made,  it  does  account  fur 
the  pervading  silence  relative  to  them,  on  the  part  of  writers,  who 
were  quick  to  observe  every  novelty  employed  by  the  Red  Man. 

I am  aware  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  not  without  objections. 
It  may  be  urged  for  example,  that  the  area  over  which  such  relics  are 
found  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mound  country  as  known  to 
us,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  the  mound -builders  may  have 
been  comparatively  stationary  in  their  habits,  they  probably  had  to 
make  long  journeys  in  search  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  to  procure 
material  for  clothing,  indeed,  whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  to 
the  south  of  us,  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  of  permanent  abodes  on 
the  part  of  the  Ontario  Mound-Builders,  near  the  mounds,  which  if 
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merely  memorial  in  character,  may  have  only  been  visited  periodically 
by  a people  whose  habitats  were  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
earthworks. 

It  may  be  objected  too,  that  our  knowledge  of  Ontario  mounds  is 
too  scant,  and  that  finding  in  them  a few  specimens  of  the  kind 
mentioned  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  attributing  to  the  mound  - 
men  alone  this  branch  of  stone  work.  There  is  force  here,  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  “ ceremonial  ” objects 
hitherto  found  have  been  taken  from  the  surface  and  not  from  asso- 
ciation with  human  remains,  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  objection  to  favor  the  view  that  such  relics  are  the 
work  of  Indians  during  the  historic  period,  and  if  it  be  shown  that 
they  are  not  the  work  of  the  mound-men,  we  must  look  to  a folk  who 
were  their  predecessors.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  of  these  beautiful 
slate  relics  were  in  the  possession  of  recent  people,  who  may  have 
found  them  just  as  we  do,  and,  finding  them,  would  no  doubt  prize 
them  highly  ; it  is  only  here  assumed  that  the  Indians  as  known  to 
history  were  not  the  Indians  who  produced  them,  and  that  to  an 
earlier  people  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  “ceremonial”  stones. 


Several  years  ago,  a peculiarly  contorted  enbankment  or  ridge  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter,  in  the  township  of  Innishl, 
within  a few  miles  ot  Barrie.  The  identification  of  the  Otonabee 
Serpent  mound  revived  in  his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  Innisfil 
bank’s  appearance,  and  suggested  the  possibility  that  it  was  also  an 
artificial  earthwork  intended  to  represent  a snake  of  even  huger 
proportions  than  the  former. 

I have  twice  visited  this  place,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  return, 
had  trenches  cut  into  the  bank  to  lay  bare  its  construction,  but  I am 
unable  to  state  that  the  results  were  proof  of  artificiality.  That  the 
configuration  of  the  ridge  is  most  remarkable,  must  be  admitted,  and 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  to  the  Indians  it  was  suggestive 
of  an  enormous  snake — it  is  even  not  improbable  that  so  regarding  it 
they  have  here  and  there  eked  out  the  work  of  nature  to  complete 
the  figure — indeed  there  are  at  least,  two  places  that  look  very  much 
like  such  work,  but  at  no  time  did  anything  approaching  genuine 
proof  present  itself  to  associate  the  ridge  with  human  contrivance. 

In  the  following  pages  a description  of  this  very  peculiar  ridge, 
will  be  found  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  has  given  considerable 
time  to  the  examination  of  it  and  adjacent  banks  of  a similar  kind. 

EMBANKED  HOLLOWS. 

When  at  Mud  Lake  (a  name  given  to  a part  of  Chemong  Lake), 
in  search  of  reported  mounds,  Mr.  Daniel  Whetung,  an  intelligent 
Indian  of  the  Chemong  village,  took  me  in  his  canoe  to  a place  which 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Ojibwas  to  conceal  the  women 
and  children  during  the  times  of  ‘ unpleasantness  ’ that  were  so  fre- 
quent, if  not  actually  chronic,  between  these  people  and  the  Iroquois. 
The  reputation  of  the  latter  among  their  old  foes  is  not  at  all  an  envi- 
able one,  for  the  ‘ Mohawks,’  as  the  Iroquois  were  frequently  called. 
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are  said  to  have  been  cannibals.  They  are  credited  with  an  especial 
fondness  for  children,  whom  they  roasted,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  their 
practice  also  was  to  kill  all  the  men  and  women,  with  one  exception, 
from  whom  information  was  first  gleaned  respecting  other  Ojibwa 
camps,  when  he,  or  she,  was  also  tomahawked.  Mohawk  itself  is  an 
enemy’s  nickname,  meaning  man-eater. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Iroquois  were  pre-eminent  in  this 
respect,  but  the  belief  that  they  were,  supplies  the  basis  of  numerous 
Ojibwa  legends.  Whetung  headed  his  canoe  for  a point  on  the  south 
shore,  close  to  which  is  a small  island,  on  which  lie  said  there  was  at  one 
time  “ a sort  of  fortified  place,  like  a big  bank,”  no  sign  of  which  now 
remains.  The  island,  or  islet  rather,  is  so  small  as  to  afford  standing 
room  only  for  two  or  three  hundred  men.  Landing  on  the  point,  a 
short  climb  brought  us  to  the  highest  ground,  where,  sure  enough,  we 
overlooked  a large  and  deep  hollow,  and  here  were  the  women  and 
children  concealed,  while  battle  was  raging  round  “ the  fort  ” only  a 
few  yards  oft  ! Whetung  himself  regarded  the  story  as  an  improbable 
one. 

As  several  similar  hollows  were  afterwards  seen,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  here  that  they  are  simply  examples  of  subsidence,  arising  from 
percolation  of  water  from  the  surface  through  a gravelly  or  sandyr  sub- 
soil, by  means  of  which  the  loose  material  is  carried  off  through  such 
underground  passages  as  the  water  finds  and  enlarges  for  itself ; with 
the  inevitable  result  that  a depression  is  formed  on  the  surface  as  the 
unsupported  soil  sinks. 

A really  marvellous  example  of  this  kind  occurs  at  Kirkfield,  Vic- 
toria County,  on  the  line  ot  the  old  portage  between  Simcoe  and 
Balsam  lakes.  Here  the  subsidence  has  taken  place  in  the  middle  of 
a hill  some  eighty  or  a hundred  feet  high,*  and  the  result  is  what  may 
be  called  a crater  having  a depth  of  at  least  forty  feet,  and  the 
circumference  of  which  cannot  be  less  than  a thousand  feet,  if  1 may 
trust  wholly  to  memory. 

At  Sunderland,  in  the  township  of  Brock,  Ontario  county,  as  I 
learned  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E Richardson,  principal  of  the 
village  school,  there  is  a curious  and  instructive  example  of  such  a 
depression,  or  sinkage,  rather,  which  has  been  utilised  by  the  Indians 
for  some  purpose  not  yet  understood  by  us.  This  hollow  is  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Jas.  Tocher,  lot  10  (S.  §)  concession  5.  It  is  oval  in  out- 
line, and  is  surrounded  by  a strong  embankment,  measuring  one  way 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
from  outside  to  outside,  the  greatest  depth,  within  being  about  nine 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  averages  from  two  to  three  feet 
above  the  outside  level.  As  the  shorter  diameter  of  the  hollow  itself, 
from  base  to  base  < f the  bank  is  only  fifty  feet,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  bank  is  here  thirty  feet  wide  at  its  foundation,  and  in  a few  places 
it  is  even  more,  in  one  place  reaching  forty-two  feet. 

An  examination  showed  conclusively  that  the  earth  has  been 
thrown  up  by  hand,  and  was  probably  raised  to  a height  of  four  or 

*1  have  since  heard  indirectly  that  Mr.  Schreiber,  civil  engineer  on  the  Trent  Valley 
Canal,  estimates  the  height  of  this  hill  (approximately)  at  eighty  feet. 
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five  feet,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  present  width,  for  as  Mr.  Tocher 
states  that  the  hollow  is  seldom  without  a good  supply  of  water,  to 
which  cattle  have  resorted  for  forty  or  more  years,  considerable 


Fig  5.  — Tocher’s  Embanked  Hollow,  Sunderland.* 

tramping  has  produced  a very  perceptible  effect ; this  all  the  more  so 
on  account  of  the  place  being  still  “ in  bush/'  and  thus  affording  shade. 
Natural  solidification,  however,  must  have  done  much  to  lower  the 
original  height  long  before  the  land  was  occupied. 

As  the  place  is  seldom  destitute  of  water  now-a-days,  the  inference 
is  that  it  formerly  held  more,  a condition  that  does  not  add  any  force 
to  the  supposition  of  some  that  such  hollows  were  used  by  the  abori- 
gines as  dance-circles,  or  amphitheatres  in  a small  way,  unless  this  is 
an  exceptional  case,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  others  similarly 
treated  are  quite  dry  at  present,  whatever  they  may  have  been 
formerly. 

Adjoining  this  hollow  is  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  still  in  its 
natural  condition,  and  here  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  query  that 
must  strike  every  one  who  sees  this  embanked  hollow — why  was  it 
made  oval  ? 

Where  the  loose  or  open  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  conducive  to 
the  passage  of  water,  two  or  more  underground  channels  may  be  so 
close  that  the  consequent  subsidences  meet  or  run  into  one  another,  in 
which  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  result  will  be  an  ovate  hollow  (or 
that  which  is  suggestive  of  one),  near  to,  or  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
a bar,  higher  or  lower,  wider  or  narrower,  in  accordance  with  the 


* From  a photograph  by  M.  Andrus,  Lindsay,  by  the  oourtesy  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
Teacher,  Sunderland. 
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extent  reached  by  the  sinkage  before  the  channels  became  clogged. 
The  smaller  hollow  in  the  Tocher  bush  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  and 
it  is  necessary  only  to  remove  the  bar  to  produce  a pit  similar  in  its 
proportions  to  those  of  its  embanked  neighbor.  The  inference  is  that 
to  such  conditions  are  due  the  form  of  the  larger,  enclosed  hollow, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  was 
intended. 

In  a field  adjoining  the  woods  was  found  a beautiful  turtle  pipe, 
presented  to  us  by  Dr.  James  McDermott,  of  Sunderland.  See 
figure  following. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Doble  (lot  12,  concession  5),  adjoining  the 
village,  and  within  three-fourths  of  a mile  of  the  Tocher  earthwork, 
is  an  Indian  village  or  camp-site,  half  an  acre  in  extent,  on  going 
over  which  with  Mr.  Richardson  we  picked  up  several  fragments  of 
stone  tools,  and  numerous  bits  of  pottery. 

In  the  township  of  Innisfil,  Simcoe  county,  there  are  many 
examples  of  sinkage,  and  it  is  evident  that  work  has  been  per- 
formed on  some  of  them  by  throwing  up  a surrounding  bank.  A 
good  example  of  this  may  be  seen  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  H.  Mayor,  lot  22 
(N.  b),  concession  12.  The  remains  of  the  embankment  are  yet 
visible,  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  to  plough  it  down.  As  Mr. 
Mayor  remembers  this  in  his  boyhood,  the  pit  was  about  fifteen  feet 
deep,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  wTas  itself  five  feet 
high. 

In  the  same  field  are  other  depressions,  but  on  none  of  these  bas 
any  work  been  done.  On  another  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Fennell,  lot 
21,  concession  13,  there  is  a 'well-marked!  example  of  an  earthwork 
thrown  up  to  encompass  one  of  . these  pits,  bub  as  it  and  some  others 
will  be  referred  to  in  detail  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  paper,  nothing  further 
need  be  said  about  them  here,  beyond  stating  that  when  in  conversation 
with  a well-digger,  at  Rainswick,  he  informed  me  that  on  the  south  half 
of  lots  19  and  20,  concession  13,  there  are  twelve  such  pits  in  a row , 
and  all  of  them  wide  and  deep.  These,  no  doubt,  overlie  a fissure, 
through  which  drainage  has  removed  the  loose  underground  material. 
Questioning  him  as  to  the  character  of  the  strata  he  met  in  his  employ- 
ment, elicited  the  statement  that  at  depths  varying  from  five  to  fifteen 
feet  are  gravel  and  sand,  which  extend  to  a further  depth  of  from 
fifteen  to  upwards  of  twenty  feet,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  forty  feet. 
This  reply  corresponded  with  what  was  anticipated,  and  the  circum- 
stances are  mentioned  here  chiefly  to  correct  wrong  local  im'pressions 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  many  hollows  that  exist  in  different  parts 
of  the  province.* 

In  connection  with  the  theory  that  embanked  pits  or  hollows  were 
used  for  dances  or  ceremonial  purposes  of  any  kind,  “ open  to  the 
public,”  I am  not  aware  that  any  authenticated  reference  exists  to  this 
effect.  Not  long  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  examining,  with  Miss 
Cornelia  Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  two  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city.  One  of  these  is  a circular  hollow,  the  other 
forms  a well-rounded  sinus  in  the  face  of  a low  hill,  but  both  are 

*Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  New  Hamburg,  wrote  regarding  a email,  grave-like  hollow  of  this 
kind.  After  being  replied  to  respecting  its  probable  character,  he  examined  it,  and 
discovered  it  to  be  as  stated . 
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terraced  within,  as  if  to  afford  standing,  or  sitting  room  for  spectators, 
an  arrangement  quite  unlike  any  effected  on  our  artificially  treated 
depressions.  In  neither  of  the  Massachusetts  cases  is  there  an  outer 
embankment. 

SMALL  PITS  OR  CACHES. 

Mention  has  been  made,  both  in  this  and  other  reports,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  small  pits  occurring  in  rows  and  groups,  usually  on  some  gentle 
slope.  On  Foley’s  Upper  Island,  in  Rice  Lake,  we  found  a few  of 
these,  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  others  elsewhere,  except  that 
they  were  farther  apart — from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  while  the  usual 
distance  is  from  six  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  On  Foley’s  Island  we 
carefully  cleaned  out  three  or  four  of  these  holes,  removing  all  previously 
disturbed  soil,  and  leaving,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  original  face  of 
the  excavation.  This  gave  cavities  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and 
about  the  same  width,  but  in  no  instance  was  there  a trace  of  anything 
to  indicate  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  dug.  On  the 
supposition  that  they  were  for  storing  corn,  it  would  be  almost  useless 
to  look  for  any  traces  of  it,  unless  it  had  become  carbonized  by 
'heating’  or  fermentation,  if  a sufficient  quantity  had  been  left;  but 
whatever  the  holes  were  meant  to  hold,  has  been  removed  so  com- 
pletely as  to  leave  no  indication  of  what  it  was.  Indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  removals  that  the  pits  are  now  observable. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  lot  18,  Gull  River  Range, 
Bexley  Township,  and  within  a short  distance  of  Coboconk,  there  are 
said  to  have  been  at  one  time  twenty-five  or  more  of  these  pits,  but  as 
most  of  them  lay  within  the  area  of  a a field  that  has  been  cultivated 
for  some  years,  they  have  disappeared.  In  the  adjoining  field,  how- 
ever, there  are  still  twelve  of  them  in  a row,  eight  to  nine  feet  apart, 
of  the  usual  depth — from  ten  inches  to  a foot,  and  about  three  feet 
across,  at  the  surface.  Some  of  these  were  opened,  with  the  result  as 
in  other  cases. 

Some  clearing  having  been  don^  to  cut  a road  allowance  through 
a new  section  in  Bexley  Township,  where  Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw  and  myself 
made  an  examination  two  or  three  years  ago.  the  present  condition  of 
the  ground  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  position  of  the 
numerous  pits.  On  the  occasion  of  another  visit  to  the  spot  this 
season,  we  did  not  succeed  in  adding  much  to  our  knowledge,  beyond 
being  able  to  see  the  arrangement  of  the  holes  more  clearly.  Mr. 
Laidlaw  has  paid  some  attention  to  this  ground,  and  his  remarks 
concerning  it  will  be  found  in  another  place. 

VILLAGE  SITES. 

Besides  the  village  or  camp  sites  already  mentioned  as  having  been 
visited  at  Foley’s  Point;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otonabee;  near  the  Old 
Bay  House;  on  other  parts  of  the  Rice  Lake  north  shore;  and  in  Brock; 
some  time  was  spent  on  an  interesting  spot  in  the  township  of  Bexley, 
where  Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw  and  myself  collected  a number  of  good 
specimens.  Clay  discs  were  especially  numerous,  and  fragments  of 
pottery  were  plentiful. 
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Another  place  near  Mud  Turtle  Lake  in  the  Township  of  Somer- 
ville was  examined  but  did  not  yield  much.  The  same  may  be  said 
regarding  a spot  on  Corbett’s  Hill,  Bexley,  and  of  another  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Angus  McDonald,  Jot  45,  concession  8,  Eldon,  near  Kirktield, 
although  from  the  two  places  last  named,  large  quantities  of  relics 
have  been  taken  in  recent  years.  The  marks  of  occupation  on  Mc- 
Donald’s farm  exist  over  an  area  of  fully  fifty  acres. 

OSSUARY  IN  BEVERLY 

A son  of  Mr.  Aaron  Main  (lot  8,  concession  5,  Beverly),  when 
ploughing  last  summer,  threw  out  some  human  bones.  Mr.  James  Hay, 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Main’s  sons  proceeded  to  search,  but  had  not  done  so 
thoroughly  before  information  reached  me.  They  found  a layer  of 
clay,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  above  a large  quantity  of  bones,  and 
met  with  a few  bear’s  teeth,  and  some  fragments  of  pottery.  The 
bones  have  been  thrown  into  the  pit  promiscuously,  and  formed  a deposit 
nearly  two  feet  in  thickness,  below  which,  and  resting  on  ‘hardpan’ 
clay,  was  a shell  cup,  made  from  the  busycon,  by  removing  the  interior 
portions,  and  leaving  only  the  outer  wall. 

On  cleaning  out  this  ossuary  thoroughly,  we  found  several  skeletons 
still  undisturbed,  and  placed  along  the  bottom  edge  of  the  excavation. 
These  were  seemingly  the  bones  of  persons  who  had  been  buried  in  the 
flesh , as  all  the  parts  occupied  their  proper  relative  positions.  Perhaps 
these  represented  the  bodies  of  some  who  had  died  about  the  time  the 
ossuary  was  dug  to  receive  the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  several 
years  before.  Nearly  all  were  doubled  up,  and  lying  on  their  right 
sides.  The  occurrence  was  an  unusual  one  in  a burial  place  of  this 
kind. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  skulls,  most  of  them  in  a very  imperfect 
condition,  were  taken  from  this  place.  Most  of  the  good  ones  are  now 
in  the  Museum,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Main,  senior ; Mr.  J. 
Humphrey,  Troy,  and  Mr.  James  Hay. 

This  ossuary  was  much  smaller  than  others  hitherto  opened  in  the 
township,  being  only  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  two  and  a half 
feet  in  depth,  measuring  from  the  general  level  of  the  field,  which  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  eighty  years. 

Mr.  David  Main,  eighty-two  years  of  age,  father  of  Mr.  Aaron  * 
Main,  says  he  remembers  a ditch  the  Irldians  had  made  to  connect  a 
swale  that  then  existed  close  by,  with  the  neighboring  creek.  He 
also  asserts  that  traces  of  Indian  cultivation  were  numerous  in  the 
bush  sevent3r-five  years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  old  corn-hills. 

GRAVE  IN  SCARBORO. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Ash  bridge,  lot  26,  concession  B,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  lake  bank,  here  two  hundred  feet  high,  a 
grave  was  discovered  in  November.  In  it  were  the  remains  of  five 
persons,  four  of  whom  had  been  buried  close  to  each  other,  and  one  a 
short  distance  from  these.  The  bones  of  the  latter  were  found  in  the 
ground  promiscuously,  while  those  of  the  others  were  in  natural  order. 
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The  single  burial  was  probably  that  of  one  who  had  died  long  before  the 
others,  and  whose  remains  were  removed  from  their  original  resting- 
place  to  lie  beside  theirs.  As  some  of  the  bones  were  not  more  than  a 
foot  below  the  surface,  and  none  more  than  two  and  a half,  or  three 
feet,  the  burials  were  probably  those  of  Mississaugas,  and  therefore  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  With  the  exception  of  one  skull,  all  the 
bones  were  much  decayed.  Mr.  Ashbridge  has  kindly  presented  the 
skull  to  the  Museum. 


GRAVES  IN  WHITCHURCH. 

By  W.  A.  Bkodie. 

The  “ Old  Fort,”  is  noted  for  its  numerous  burials  and  variety  of 
Indian  relics.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  thirty  acres  of  the  hilly 
country  in  the  ridges  of  Whitchurch  and  is  situated  on  lot  14,  fifth 
and  sixth  concessions  of  the  township  of  Whitchurch,  county  of 
York.  The  surface  soil  is  of  a sandy  or  gravelly  nature,  and  the  sub- 
soil is  clay.  It  was  originally  covered  with  large  pines,  under  the 
stumps  of  which  are  sometimes  found  graves  and  Indian  relics. 

At  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  “ Fort”  I noticed  two  hollows 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  thinking  they  were  graves,  commenced  dig- 
ging. At  the  depth  of  about  two  feet  I discovered  a skull  of  a full- 
grown  person,  very  thin  and  narrow,  the  facial  portion  and  lower  jaw 
being  wanting.  Close  to  the  skull,  and  in  a row  running  north  and 
south,  were  found  eleven  somewhat  oval-shaped  stones.  Tracing  the 
grave  westward  I noticed  many  of  the  bones  wanting,  the  ribs  and 
large  bones  of  the  legs  being  best  preserved.  The  position  of  the 
skeleton  in  the  grave  would  indicate  a sitting  posture,  the  bones  of  the 
legs  being  about  two  feet  deeper  than  the  skull,  which  inclined  to  the 
east.  This  grave  also  contained  a slate  tablet  and  four  small  peculiarly 
shaned  stones. 

JL 

The  other  grave  contained  three  skeletons;  two  were  placed  parallel 
with  the  former,  but  a few  feet  eastward.  They  were  all  in  a sitting 
position  the  heads  to  the  east  as  in  the  previous  mentioned  grave.  Two 
of  these  skulls  were  those  of  adults,  well  preserved,  but  the  lower  jaws 
were  wanting.  The  third  skull  was  much  smaller,  and  differing  from 
the  others,  had  the  lower  jaw  well  preserved.  This  grave  contained 
two  stone  axes  and  three  arrow-heads. 

In  August,  1893,  about  thirty  yards  westward,  I discovered  another 
grave  about  one  foot  deeper  than  the  others.  Above  the  skeleton  were 
several  large,  flat  stones.  It  was  in  a sitting  posture  like  those  already 
mentioned,  with  the  head  to  the  east.  The  lower  jaw  was  wanting 
but  the  skeleton  on  the  whole  well  preserved.  This  grave  contained 
a clay  pipe  very  rudely  made,  and  a rough  irregularly  shaped  stone. 

Many  relics  are  found  over  the  surface  of  “ The  Fort,”  part  of  which 
is  being  tilled,  and  yearly  exposes  new  evidences  of  the  old  occupation, 
such  as  fragments  of  pottery  rudely  designed,  beads  of  stone,  bone  and 
shell,  axes  of  various  sizes,  small  arrow-heads,  stone  and  clay  pipes 
rudely  constructed,  awls,  needles  and  bodkins. 
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BALD  HEAD. 

This  is  the  extremity  of  a low  sandy  spit,  which  extends  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  enclosing  Weller’s  Bay,  south  of  the  old  Carry- 
ing Place,  between  Lake  Ontario  proper,  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  A brief 
visit  paid  to  this  locality  showed  it  to  have  been  a much  favored 
resort  of  the  old-time  inhabitants.  Within  the  memory  of  many 
residents  of  the  neighborhood,  Weller’s  Bay  was  one  of  the  best  fishing 
grounds  in  Canadian  fresh  waters,  and  was  equally  famous  for  its 
water-fowl.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  are  numerous  places  not 
nearly  so  well  off  in  either  of  these  respects. 

On  the  line  of  travel  to  and  from  Rice  Lake  by  way  of  the  Trent, 
to  Indians  from  the  south,  Bald  Head  afforded  a very  convenient 
resting-place,  before  or  after  making  the  portage,  and  as  such  it  was 
used  by  them  until  a comparatively  recent  date — the  proof,  if  proof 
be  necessary,  being  found  in  the  mixed  character  of  the  material  that 
may  be  picked  up  here  and  there  on  old  camping-grounds  along  the 
shore. 

For  a good  many  years  Mr.  Chadd,  the  enthusiastic  local 
archaeologist,  has  set  himself  the  task  of  collecting  all  the  relics  that 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  both  by  means  of  his  own  examination 
and  through  the  finds  made  by  others.  The  whole  of  Prince  Edward 
county  presents  a rich  field  for  archaeological  work,  and  it  is  said  that 
collectors  within  its  limits  are  numerous,  notwithstanding  which  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Chadd  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  best. 

On  account  of  the  constant  changes  that  take  place  on  the  surface 
of  Bald  Head  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  sand,  it  is  impossible  to 
select  places  for  examination,  otherwise  than  as  these  may  come  to 
light  after  a gale. 

As  this  locality  is  frequently  visited  by  those  in  search  of  relics, 
it  is  now  difficult  to  procure  much,  but  during  the  short  time  spent 
there  in  company  with  Mr.  Chadd  junior,  a small  number  of  shell  and 
glass  beads  were  picked  up,  the  former  being  made  from  a small 
univalve  brought  from  the  Atlantic. 

With  the  exception  of  these  beads,  the  Provincial  Museum  con- 
tains absolutely  nothing  from  the  Prince  Edward  peninsula,  nor  do  we 
know  anything  regarding  its  record  of  village  sites,  burial-places,  or 
other  localities  connected  with  aboriginal  occupation.  For  this  reason 
it  might  prove  instructive  to  hear  from  persons  in  the  county  who 
have  given  attention  to  matters  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  should  there  be  some  in  possession  of  specimens  they  are  willing 
to  place  in  the  Provincial  Museum,  donations  will  be  most  gratefully 
received. 


Much  of  the  success  attending  such  work  as  we  performed  during 
the  past  season  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the  workmen.  With 
one  exception,  all  the  men  employed  at  various  places  were  acutely 
observant,  and  manifested  great  interest  in  their  work.  In  this 
connection,  special  recognition  of  services  is  due  to  Messrs.  Roach,  Kain, 
Weir  and  Londreville,  of  Keene,  whose  appreciation  of  details  was 
highly  commendable  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  the  mounds 
on  the  mainland  and  islands  of  Rice  Lake. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  SPECIMENS. 

Flints. 

Flints  are  of  such  common  occurrence,  and  have  been  so  often  des- 
cribed, that  perhaps  but  little  more  remains  to  be  said  about  them,  still 
fantastic  forms  appear  now  and  again,  that  let  in  a little  light  on  the 
taste  and  habits  of  the  old  workers.  In  last  report  on  page  54,  some 
specialized  forms  and  sizes  were  illustrated  from  among  those  in  our 
cases,  collected  by  Deh-ka*non-ra-neh,  on  the  Six  Nation  Reserve,  and 
accompanying  cuts  (figures  6.  7 and  8)  show  what  some  other  flints 
look  like  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  collected  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waugh, 


Fig.  6.  (Full  Bize.)  Fig.  7.  (Full  size.)  Fig.  8.  (Full  size.) 

and  presented  to  us  with  numerous  other  articles  by  that  gentleman. 
Figures  6 and  7 are  of  convenient  size  for  arrows,  but  their  purpose 
may  have  been  that  of  adornment  about  the  person. 

Figure  8 is  very  peculiar.  Its  symmetry  when  viewed  edgewise, 
as  well  as  sidewise  is  almost  as  perfect  as  one  can  imagine  it  possible 
to  produce  with  such  material.  Both  ends  seem  equally  well  adapted 
for  use,  whatever  that  use  may  have  been. 


Fig.  9. 


Before  the  tip  of  this  specimen  (figure  9)  was  broken,  the  tool 
must  have  been  almost  seven  inches  long.  It  bears  a weathered  ap- 
pearance indicative  of  considerable  age.  Inserted  in  a short  handle 
4 AR. 
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it  would  have  made  an  effective  knife,  and  thus  used,  it  may  have 
made  many  cuts  round  the  crowns  of  heads,  although  perhaps,  shorter 
instruments  like  arrow-heads  served  such  a purpose  better.  Flints  of 
this  size  and  larger,  are  commonly  either  leaf-shaped,  or  necked  at  the 
butt,  but  here  are  two  very  shallow  notches  on  each  side,  and  the  base 
is  brought  to  a thin  edge.  This  specimen  is  part  of  the  collection 
made  by  Mr.  James  Cairnduff  in  Harvey  Township,  and  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum. 


The  very  peculiar  flint  figured  by  No.  10  is  from  Boone  County, 
Kentucky,  and  may  serve  for  comparison  with  serrated  specimens 
found  in  Ontario.  Not  only  has  it  been  deeply  and  irregularly  notched, 
but  the  flake  (for  such  it  is)  from  which  it  has  been  made,  is  so  much 
curved,  that  when  lying  on  a flat  surface,  concave  side  down,  the 
middle  is  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  ends.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  notches  have  been  made  com- 
pletely round  the  flint.  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  specimen 
to  Dr.  S.  H.  Collins,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 


Stone  Axe. 


Fig.  11.  £ diameter. 

present  possessors,  who 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 


Few  objects  in  the  Museum  present 
more  instructive  features  than  does  that 
here  figured.  It  is  an  evidence  of  aboriginal 
ideas  of  adaptability.  Except  that  a pretty 
deep  groove  has  been  pecked  in  it  for  handle 
attachment,  it  is  simply  a large  pebble,  and 
nothing  more,  but  the  eye  of  the  savage  was 
quick  to  perceive  its  capability  as  a cutting 
tool  if  he  could  only  fasten  a handle  to  it. 
While  not  as  symmetrical  as  grooved  axes 
generally  are,  here  was  a stone  on  which 
nature  had  done  so  much  work  that  even 
a good  cutting  edge  existed  just  where  it 
ought  to  be,  and  this  of  itself  meant  a great 
saving  of  labor.  Or  the  owner  may  have 
considered  himself  an  extremely  lucky 
fellow  to  own  a tool  or  a weapon,  so 
fashioned  by  the  “ spooks,’’  if  we  may 
judge  of  his  gratification  by  that  of  its 
have  to  thank  for  it,  Dr.  S.  H.  Collins,  of 
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Clay  Pipes. 

These  two  clay  pipes  represent  two  distinct  “ schools  ” of  Indian 
art.  The  general  square-like  cross  section  of  bowl  and  stem  in  figure 
12,  suggests  that  it  is  a modification  of  a well-known  Huron  type.  The 
arrangement  of  the  dots,  too,  along  the 
margin  and  angles  was  a favorite  one 
among  the  Hurons.  Deep  and  roughly 
triangular  depressions  have  been  made 
that  the  eyes  may  stand  out.and  the  latter 
are  very  rudely  modelled.  Although 
the  nose  is  prominent  it  falls  in  towards 
the  point,  and  the  nostrils  are  marked 
on  the  upper  lip  rather  than  on  the  base  of  Flg‘  13‘  ^dla‘ 
the  nose  itself.  The  lips,  like  the  eyes,  are  coarsely 
made,  and  perhaps  two  slight  depressions,  behind  but 
higher  than  the  eyes,  are  meant  for  ears.  The  lug-like 
projections  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl  are  very  unusual. 
What  is  left  of  the  curve  on  the  stem  shows  that  the 
pipe-face  looked  towards  the  smoker,  as  was  generally 
the  case.  This  fine  specimen  was  found  in  the  town- 
ship of  Oro,  and  was  presented  to  us  by  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.  of  Barrie. 

Figure  13,  is  of  an  advanced  style.  All  the  features  are  well 
moulded — the  nose  slightly  aquiline,  is  most  prominent  at  the  tip,  and 
the  nostrils  are  neatly  marked  by  means  of  two  very  small  holes  in 
the  proper  place.  The  chin  is  also  well  formed,  and  the  general  effect 
of  the  work  is  pleasing.  This  mask  (from  the  middle  of  the  eyes  up- 
wards) is  higher  than  the  body  of  the  bowl  behind.  All  the  stem  is 
gone,  but  the  slight  curve  remaining  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  shows 
that  the  stem  was  in  the  same  direction  as  in  figure  12.  From  Udora, 
Brock  Township,  Ontario  County. 

Stone  Pipes. 

That  the  turtle  was  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  Indians  of  the 
Huron-Iroquois  stock,  would  warrant  us  in  expecting  to  find  numerous 
representations  of  the  animal  in  those  parts  of  the  province  that  were 
occupied  by  these  people,  but  the  truth  is  that  specimens  of  this  kind 
are  extremely  rare.  Until  the  present  year  the  museum  has  contained 
but  one  turtle-shaped  object  of  any  description — a totem-like  speci- 
men— from  the  township  of  South  Yarmouth,  in  the  county  of  Elgin. 

Dr.  James  McDermott,  of  Sunderland,  township  of  Brock,  and 
county  of  Ontario,  placed  us  in  possession  of  our  first  stone  pipe  carved 
to  represent  the  animal  in  question.  This  pipe  was  found  some  fifteen 
years  ago  in  a field,  (Mr.  John  Baker’s,  lot  11,  concession  5)  within  a 
few  hundred  }7ards  of  the  earthwork  elsewhere  referred  to  on  Mr. 
James  Tocher’s  farm,  and  was  given  by  the  finder,  to  Dr.  McDermott. 
It  is  made  of  a white  or  cream-colored  limestone,  and  is  nearly  five 
inches  in  length,  by  three  and  three  eighths  in  breadth.  The  propor- 
tions are  very  good  and  the  head  is  well  formed.  More  labor  has  been 
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expended  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  side  of  the  specimen,  but  the 
latter  is  evidently  in  an  unfinished  condition,  as  are  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  body.  Marks  of  the  tool  used  in  chipping  the  groove 
that  surrounds  the  margin  on  this  side  may  still  be  seen,  and  the 
groove  itself  seems  to  be  only  part  of  the  work  necessary  to  give  the 
back  its  proper  degree  of  curve,  after 
which  the  whole  surface  would  no  doubt 
be  rendered  fully  as  smooth  as  a por- 
tion of  the  under  side  now  is,  and  as 
it  was  customary  to  finish  every  stone- 
pipe.  Another  evidence  of  the  incom- 
plete state  of  this  fine  specimen  is  shown 
in  the  drillings  that  have  been  made 
into  the  body,  before  and  behind  each 
leg.  It  is  plain  that  these  borings  have 
been  done,  just  as  any  workman  would, 
do  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  j 
the  bulk  of  the  material  between  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  test,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  bring  out  more 
freely  the  form  and  attachment  of  the 
legs.  The  holes  have  been  produced 
by  two  drills — first,  one  of  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  diameter  has 
been  used  to  the  depth  of  about  a Ig' 14'  ^ dia' 

quarter  of  an  inch,  followed  by  another  fully  twice  that  size,  with 
which  the  small  holes  have  been  deeply  countersunk.  The  eyes  are 
represented  by  slight  borings  made  apparently  by  the  smaller  of  the 
two  drills  already  mentioned.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a 
tail,  and  the  condition  of  the  feet  adds  color  to  the  belief  that  the 
specimen  has  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  for  while  the  toes  are 
roughly  indicated  on  two  extremities,  the  other  two  are  perfectly  plain. 


There  is  no  evidence  to  warrant,  us  in  placing  Brock  Township 
within  the  limits  of  the  Huron  nation,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  far  distant 
from  what  we  call  the  “ Huron  country  ” as  is  the  township  of 
Manvers,  where  I examined  some  ossuaries  last  year.  Pipes,  however, 
seem  to  have  found  their  way  to  and  from  widely  separated  portions  of 
the  continent. 


Shortly  after  receiving  the  turtle  stone  pipe  from  Dr.  McDermott, 
we  were  presented  with  another  of  the  same  type,  by  Inspector  Jas. 
L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto.  Although  the  latter  specimen  has  suffered 
some  damage  to  its  limbs,  it  presents  features  that  are  absent  from  the 
Brock  pipe  and  certainly  are  intended  to  represent  a different  species 
of  turtle.  Mr.  Hughes’  specimen  was  found  in  the  township  of  Dar- 
lington, county  of  Durham.  It  is  made  from  soapstone,  a material 
much  more  easily  worked  than  limestone,  a fact  that  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  superior  manner  in  which  its  details  are 
brought  out. 

Originally,  what. now  represents  the  upper  part  of  the  test,  would 
appear  to  have  been  almost  circular  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  three 
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inches  in  diameter — its  present  measurement  from  right  to  left — but 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  has  been  removed  from  the  front  edge  of  the 

test  to  show  the  protruding  head,  on  which 
no  eyes  are  represented.  The  upper  side  is 
quite  smooth  and  almost  black,  presenting  no 
features  worthy  of  notice,  but  on  the  lower 
side  much  time  and  labour  have  been  spent  in 
an  endeavor  to  produce  life-like  details.  In 
both  of  our  turtle  pipes  the  stem-hole  enters 
the  bowl  from  behind,  but  as  the  workman  in 
modelling  the  Hughes  pipe  has  introduced  a 
tail  an  inch  in  length,  he  has  formed  this 
appendage,  turned  artistically  to  one  side,  thus 
Fig.  15.  i dia,  leaving  the  way  clear  for  the  insertion  of  a 

wooden  stem.  The  maker,  too,  has  aimed  at  giving  the  tail  a natural 
appearance  by  means  of  a series  of  notches,  but  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  placing  them  on  the  right  side. 

When  closely  examined  a faintty  scribed  line  may  be  seen  extend- 
ing from  neck  to  tail  on  the  under  side  of  the  test.  This  line  has  no 
doubt  been  drawn  by  the  workman  to  mark  the  middle  of  his  material, 
and  enable  him  to  produce  something  symmetrical,  which  he  has  man- 
aged fairly  well.  The  presence  of  such  a line  is  suggestive  of 
European  ‘ laying  out  ’ rather  than  of  such  hap-hazard  workmanship 
as  we  are  prone  to  attribute  to  the  Indian,  and  if  found  on  stone  pipes 
only,  might  tend  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  for  it  is  certain  that  in 
numerous  instances  these  are  the  work  of  white  men,  but  in  at  least  one 
other  case,  viz.,  that  of  a woman’s  large,  semi-circular,  slate  knife,  a tool 
that  no  white  man  was  likely  to  make,  there  may  still  be  traced  the 
line  followed  by  the  artificer  in  forming  the  curved  edge  of  the  blade. 

Both  turtle  pipes  are  excellent  specimens,  and  the  donors  are 
hereby  specially  thanked  for  their  gifts. 

A soapstone  pipe  that  retains  some  marks  of  great  former  beauty 
was  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  A McIntyre,  lot  15,  west  half,  con- 
cession A,  Otonabee.  Originally  it  has  been  a fine  specimen  of  the 
platform  or  monitor  pipe,  but  long  usage,  and  perhaps,  accident,  have 
abridged  the  proportions  of  its  base,  and  damaged  the  shape  of  its  bowl. 
The  stone  is  a very  light  gray,  of  fine  texture  and  appears  to  have  been 
made  with  considerable  care. 

Copper. 

Implements  and  ornaments  of  copper  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  those  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  were  hammered  into  shape  by  their 
last  owners,  or  procured  in  exchange,  or  by  spoliation,  from  north- 
western sources.  Rough  blocks  of  the  native  metal,  found  at  wide 
intervals,  would  lead  us  to  favor  the  supposition  that  the  work  of  the 
hammerman  was  performed  here  in  some  cases  at  least,  but  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  many  of  the  specimens  turned  up  in  Ontario 
have  been  procured  one  way  or  another  from  people  whose  country 
was  in  proximity  to  the  native  supply,  and  who,  no  doubt  availed 
themselves  of  this  advantage,  commercially.  For  ornamental  purposes 
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the  chief  use  of  copper  was  for  beads  and  bracelets — so  far,  we  have 
found  nothing  in  this  metal  corresponding  to  tablets,  pendants,  pipes, 
tubes,  or  amulets  of  any  kind — but  the  axes,  chisels,  knives,  and  spear- 
heads of  copper  were,  in  all  probability,  also  more  for  ornament  than 
use.  As  cutting  tools  they  were  inferior  to  a flake  of  flint,  for  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  popular  notion  attributing  to 
the  Indian,  or,  indeed  to  any  one  else,  the  art  of  tempering  copper,  is 
utterly  without  foundation. 

The  largest  specimen  of  copper  in  the  museum  I procured  from  the 
Princess  Mound,”  on  Sugar  Island,  last  August.  It  was  lying  near 
the  right  side  of  the  skeleton,  a little  lower  than  the  onyx  tablet 


Fig.  16.  Copper  chisel  or  adze. 


described  in  another  place.  This  tool  is  ten  inches  long,  an  inch 
and  five-eighths  wide,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  weighs 
nearly  three  pounds  and  a quarter.  One  side  is  flat  (where  it  is  not 
slightly  concave),  and  the  other  side  is  well  rounded,  and  somewhat 
wider  than  the  flat  side.  Both  ends  have  been  beaten  to  a cutting 
edge,  and  as  a result  of  the  process  each  is  wider  at  the  lip  (one  of 
them  much  more  so)  than  the  body  of  the  implement  immediately  behind. 
Surface  markings  indicate  that  this  tool  was  wrapped  in  skin,  or  fur, 
and  not  in  a fabric,  when  buried. 

The  smaller  end  bears  marks  of  usage,  or  perhaps  the  beating-out 
has  not  been  completed,  but  the  opposite  extremity  has  a fairly  good 
edge. 

As  a cutting  tool  the  chief  advantage  possessed  by  one  of  this  kind 
was  its  weight,  as  compared  with  its  bulk,  and  to  this  may  be  added, 
the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  sharpened,  first  by  hammering,  and 
subsequently  by  rubbing. 


Fig.  17.  Copper  chisel. 


Figure  17  however,  represents  an  implement  of  copper  that  had  not 
in  its  favor,  the  advantage  of  weight,  for  although  it  is  six  inches  in 
length,  and  fully  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  width,  it  is  little  more  than 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  weighs  only  nine  ounces.  This  hand- 
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some  chisel  was  found  near  Troy  (lot  6,  con.  2,  Beverly  Township)  by 
Mr.  J.  Humphrey,  and  was  kindly  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mrs. 
Humphrey. 

The  copper  knife  here  figured  has  a strong  resemblance  to  one 
described  in  a former  report,  from  St.  Joseph’s  Island,  near  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  This  one  was  received  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw  from  the  finder. 


Fig  18.  Copper  knife,  £ dia. 


who  picked  it  up  near  Balsam  Lake.  Its  resemblance  to  a white 
man’s  knife  is  so  strong,  that  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  a Euro- 
pean was  not  far  away  when  it  was  made.  It  is  very  thin — less  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness — and  both  edges  have  been  sharpened 
by  grinding  or  rubbing,  It  bears  every  appearance  of  being  made 
from  native  copper,  and  not  from  any  worn-out,  or  disused  vessel  of 
this  metal  supplied  by  the  whites. 

Beads. 

The  copper  beads  found  on  Sugar  Island  are  of  two  kinds — one, 
similar  to  those  already  in  our  cases  from  Wolfe  Island  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  ; and  the  other  like  some  from  Tidd’s 
Island,  opposite  Gananoque.  Of  the  latter,  which  are  merely  thin  bits 
of  metal  formed  into  small  tubes  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  and 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  found  only  four  in  the  ‘‘Princess 
Mound.”  Some  patches  of  verdigris  showed  where  there  had  been  a 
few  others.  Of  the  former  kind  there  are  upwards  of  five  hundred, 
averaging  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (measured  across  the 
hole)  and  a fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  edges  are  rounded. 
A heavy  coating  of  verdigris  prevents  us  from  seeing  how  the  beads 
were  made,  but  the  irregular  outline  ol  the  holes  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  material  had  neither  been  punched  nor  drilled,  and  a very 
little  thought  serves  to  prove  how  impossible  either  operation  must 
have  been  to  the  old-time  workman,  A tapering  punch  driven 
through  one  of  the  beads  shows  that  they  are  formed  of  pieces  about 
an  inch  and  a half  long,  the  ends  of  which  were  beaten  to  a thin  edge, 
so  that  when  the  metal  was  bent  and  the  ends  made  to  pass  each 
other,  a good  splice  was  the  result. 

The  skill  and  labor  involved  in  the  manipulation  of  the  copper 
with  stone  tools,  are  enough  to  awaken  our  wonder,  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  beads  required  to  make  a necklace — in  this  case 
upwards  of  five  hundred  as  already  mentioned. 

A.  smaller  number  found  in  an  adjoining  mound  were  somewhat 
Jess  in  size,  but  equally  well  formed, 
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Shell  Gorget. 

Large  shell  articles  of  any  kind  are  not  among  the  common  finds  in 
Ontario,  and  although  the  museum 
contains  a few  specimens  of  round 
and  pear-shaped  shell  ‘gorgets’  no 
sign  of  engraving  appears  on  any 
of  them.  So  far  as  known,  no 
rattlesnake  patterns  similar  to  the 
complicated  and  highly  convention- 
alized designs  found  on  such  objects 
in  some  of  the  southern  states, 
have  been  discovered  in  Ontario. 

The  specimen  here  figured,  I 
took  from  a mound  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  James  Miller,  Otonabee  Town- 
ship, within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Otonabee 
River. 

It  is  part  of  a busy  con  or  some 
other  large  shell,  and  measures 
nearly  eight  inches  in  length  by 
four  in  breadth.  In  a rough  way, 
it  seems  to  represent  a turtle,  the 
hinder  portion  of  which  has  been 
broken  off.  The  incised  lines  are 
sharply  cut,  but  the  execution  is  so 
rough  as  to  show  us  that  no  draw- 
ing had  been  made  to  guide  the 
hand  of  the  graver. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  les-  Fig.  19.  Engraved  shell,  ^ diameter, 
son  deducible  from  this  specimen 

is  to  be  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  design,  where  we  find  that  the 
workman  has  not  employed  any  kind  of  dividers  to  mark  what  he 
intended  to  be  circles.  The  woik  has  been  hurriedly  performed — per- 
haps on  purpose  to  place  as  an  offering  with  the  body  buried  in  this 
mound — for  not  only  are  the  lines  unsymmetrical  in  their  arrange- 
ment, but  on  the  right  side  it  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  rows  of 
shallow  holes  has  been  left  incomplete.  Several  tons  of  earth  were  care- 
fully sifted  in  vain,  to  find  what  appeared  to  be  the  missing  hinder  part 
of  the  specimen.  The  conclusion,  however,  was  at  last  reached  that  the 
portion  figured  was  all  that  had  been  buried  ; probably  all  that  ever 
had  been  made  ; that  it  had  been  made  simply  to  deposit  in  the 
mound,  and  this  supposition  receives  support  from  the  fact  that  the 
suspension  holes  on  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  body  show  no  signs  of 
the  slightest  wear. 

Stone  Tablet. 

Among  the  relics  found  in  what  has  been  called  the  “ Princess 
Mound,”  on  Sugar  Island,  is  a tablet  (Fig.  20)  of  not  uncommon  shape, 
but  of  rare  material  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  lay  near  the  breast 
of  the  skeleton,  about  the  neck  of  which  were  found  the  copper  and 
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shell  beads  elsewhere  referred  to.  In  size,  shape,  and  arrangement  of 
holes,  this  tablet  is  almost  exactly  a counterpart  of  one  presented  to 
the  museum  some  years  ago,  by  Squire  McDonnell,  of  Lindsay,  but  the 
material  resembles  what  is  known  commercially  as  Mexican  onyx — a 


Fig.  20.  Onyx  Tablet. 

calcareous  stone,  richly  veined  with  delicate  colors.  Long  contact  with 
the  soil  has  destroyed  the  brilliancy  of  the  tints  in  this  specimen,  but 
the  veining  is  still  distinct,  and  some  light  pink  and  purple  hues  may 
yet  be  seen.  Although  more  than  a fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at 
the  middle,  the  stone  is  translucent. 


Fig.  21. 


One  of  the  sides — that  which  lay  next  the  body — is  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  color,  and  is,  moreover,  considerably  corroded.  What 
renders  the  latter  circumstance  to  be  specially  regretted  is  that  there 
are  still  traceable  the  remains  of  an  oval  pattern  bearing  a zig-zag,  or 
a crenated  outline,  enclosing  the  central  holes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
engraving  (fig.  21.) 

Preston  Pendant. 


Fig.  22.  idi. 


The  pendant-like  object  here  shown  (Fig.  22),  is  quite 
unlike  any  thing  else  in  our  possession.  It  is  of  fine  sand 
stone,  2|  inches  long,  and  not  more  than  a fourth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Since  the  hole  was  drilled,  slots  have  been  cut 
on  one  edge  of  it,  like  those  connected  with  the  eye  of  a 
common  sewing  needle.  On  the  side  of  the  specimen  not 
shown  here,  the  slot  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  one  seen. 
The  opposite  end  of  the  specimen  is  shouldered  to  half  its 
thickness,  but  this  is  apparently  the  result  of  an  accident 
rather  than  of  design.  The  work  of  rubbing  this  object  into 
shape  is  well  done. 
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Triangular,  Blue  Glass  Bead. 

Insignificant  looking  as  is  an  object  whose  size  is  little  more  than  half 
an  inch,  and  its  shape  an  equilateral  triangle,  it  is  not  without  causes 
of  * wonderment.’  The  fact  that  it  is  of  blue,  mottled  glass  is  singular, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Lake  Rideau  shores  (where  it  was 
found),  have  hitherto  yielded  scarcely  a trace  of  European  contact 
or  influence,  but  such  things  often  travelled  a long  way  in  advance  of 
the  white  man.  Still,  it  is  only  the  material  that  is  of  European 
character — the  workmanship  is  Indian,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  hole, 
which  appears  to  have  been  picked  out  (not  drilled)  with  some  small 
and  hard  silicious  point,  unless  we  suppose  the  shaping  of  the  glass 
fragment  to  be  wholly  the  work  of  some  white  hunter  or  trapper, 
provided  with  a poor  supply  of  tools.  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman  found  this 
odd  little  ornament  at  Plum  Point,  Rideau  Lake,  Lanark  county. 

Bird  Amulets. 

The  bird  amulets  illustrated  by  Figs.  23  and  21  are  a desirable 
addition  to  our  collection. 


Fig.  23  is  a picture  of  one  found  near  Thedford,  Lambton  County, 
a point  farther  west  than  is  represented  by  any  other  similar  specimen. 
It  is  of  brown  slate,  and  has  two  cross-bars  on  the  base,  through  each 
of  which  a hole  is  bored.  This  very  good  amulet  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Willson,  Toronto. 


Fig.  24.  Half  diameter. 


Fig.  24  is  from  the  Quinn  Farm,  Dufferin  Street,  near  Toronto,  and 
was  found  by  Mr.  G.  Carter,  from  whom  it  was  procured  by  Dr. 
Rear.  It  is  of  very  elegant  form,  and  is  slightly  notched  along  the 
upper  edge  from  the  nose  to  the  tail. 
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Figure  25  shows  a somewhat  simple  and  uncommon  form,  almost 
midway  between  the  straight  bar-amulet  and  the  highly  finished  bird- 
amulet.  The  head  is  little  more  than  suggested,  and  the  tail  has  not 


Fig.  25.  Half  diameter. 

had  much  work  expended  on  it.  This  is  a cast  of  a specimen  found  in 
North  Easthope  Township,  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of 
New  Hamburg. 

Small  Stone  Carving. 

The  grotesque  little  bit  of  carving  in  light  grey 
soapstone,  illustrated  by  figure  26,  was  found  by  Mr. 

W.  A.  Brodie,  at  the  well  known  “ Old  Fort  ” in  the 
township  of  Whitchurch.  Whether  it  ever  had  another 
arm  is  doubtful.  If  it  had,  some  one,  other  than  the 
maker,  has  jocularly  imitated  amputation  at  the  shoulder, 
unless  we  conclude  that  it  was  so  made  at  first  to 
represent  a one-armed  man.  The  stump  of  the  broken 
leg  has  also  been  ‘ doctored 5 a little.  The  figure  may 
have  had  some  value  as  a fetish,  but  none  as  an  idol, 
for  the  Indians  recognized  none. 

Bone. 

The  very  handsome  and  quite  unique  bone  scoop  or  gouge  figured 
here  was  found  by  Mr.  Albert  Monkman,  on  the  farm  ot  Mr.  William 
Roadhouse,  lot  22,  concession  9,  Albion  Township,  County  of  Peel.  It 
is  fashioned  from  the  lower  lore-leg  bone  of  a deer  probably,  and  the 


Fig.  26. 
Full  size. 


Fig.  27.  Bone  gouge.  Three-quarters  diameter 

workmanship  is  of  such  a character  as  to  suggest  at  least,  the  use  of 
white  man’s  tools.  Even  the  shape  is  in  advance  of  the  purely  Indian, 
according  to  our  notions  of  what  belongs  to  Indian  art.  The  triple 
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collar,  near  the  middle,  is  almost  exceptional.  On  a considerably 
larger  bone,  found  in  the  township  of  York,  we  have  a similar  attempt 
at  ornamentation,  but  the  work  is  not  nearly  so  well  done  as  in  the 
Monkman  specimen.  Much  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  latter  in 
reducing  the  size  of  the  bone  below  the  joint,  so  that  the  working  end 
of  the  tool  might  be  thin.  Some  work,  too,  has  been  done  in  smoothing 
the  hollow,  but  the  workman’s  good  taste  is  shown  by  leaving  untouched 
the  beautiful  natural  configuration  of  the  joint. 

Mr.  George  Monkman,  of  Barrie,  has  kindly  placed  this  specimen 
with  us  on  deposit. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  the  purpose  served  by  an 
object  like  figure  28.  The  .hole  extends  from  end 
to  end,  and  is  roughly  oval  rather  than  quad- 
rangular— the  form  of  the  outside.  It  was  found 
on  a village  site  in  Brant  County  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waugh, 
teacher,  a highly  observant  and  enthusiastic  student 
of  Canadian  archaeology,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  numerous  specimens. 

The  bone  case  represented  by  figures  29  and  30,  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  this  material  in  the  museum.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  made  from  a large  rib — its  greatest  width  is  a little  over 
two  inches — and  has  been  carefully  hollowed  to  within  about  half  an 
inch  of  the  smaller  end,  leaving  a wall  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  It  is,  however,  to  the  working  of  the  simple  pattern,  that 
perhaps  most  interest  attaches.  The  design  consists  chiefly  of  double 
rows  of  triangular,  or,  rather,  hawk-bill  markings,  for  they  are  nearly 


Fig.  29.  Bone  case.  Half  diameter. 


all  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  while  the  bases 
(facing  each  other  on  the  two  rows)  are  nearly  straight.  On  a close 
scrutiny  of  this  pattern  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  extremely 
regular  irregularity,  for,  although  in  only  one  instance  does  a line 
follow  almost  truly  the  curve  of  the  bone,  yet  the  markings  that  form 
the  opposite  rows  do  not  vary  in  distance  from  each  other  by  a hair’s 
breadth,  the  result  being  that  there  appears  to  run  between  the  rows  a 
rib  of  not  more  than  one  millimetre  in  uniform  *width,  as  if  a gauge 
of  some  kind  had  been  employed  to  guide  the  tool  by  means  of  which 
the  pattern  was  made.  This  is  especially  so  on  the  concave  edge, 
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where  the  rows  of  markings,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
specimen,  seem  to  have  been  made  at  three  different  times,  or  during 
three  attempts,  for  here  there  are  two  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the 
rows. 

The  presence  of  holes  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  case  was 
carried  on  the  person,  and  for  other  reasons  we  conclude  similarly,  for 
while  the  flat  side  is  worn  so  smooth  that  some  of  the  pattern  has  almost 


Fig.  30.  Bone  case.  Half  diameter. 


disappeared  ; on  the  opposite  and  rounded  side  its  lines  are  quite  sharp, 
except  at  the  top  and  bottom.  This  extremely  rare  bone  specimen  was 
found  in  1872,  on  lot  35,  Lake  Road,  west  concession  (Port  Franks), 
Bosanquet,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Willson,  C.  E.,  who  has  kindly  presented  it 
to  us. 


Fig  31.  Half  diameter.  Fig.  32.  Half  diameter. 


Figures  31  and  32  were  probably  used  as  fish-spears.  It  is  said 
that,  as  a weapon,  the  spear  was  unknown  to  Indians.  From  the  large 
mound  on  Miller’s  farm. 

The  arrow-like  specimen  shown  by  figure  33  was  most  likely  a 
scraper  or  knife.  What  are  called  ‘ women’s  knives,’  of  slate,  are,  in 

most  instances,  of  . this  form.  The  speci- 
men represented  by  figure  33  is  the  only 
one  in  the  museum.  This  specimen  is 
from  the  mound  mentioned  elsewhere, 
as  being  situated  a little  to  the  east  of 
Fig.  33.  Half  diameter.  the  farm-house  on  the  Miller  farm,  near 

the  mouth  of  the  Otonabee. 


Iroquois  Dance-Mask. 

Hideous-looking  masks,  representing  man  and  beast,  were  worn 
during  the  performance  of  the  numerous  dances  indulged  in  by  the 
pagan  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  still  some  hundreds  on  the  Ohswekin 
Reserve  in  Brant  County.  The  mask  here  figured  is  not  a very  old 
one,  - as  it  is  evidently  indebted  to  steel  cutting-tools  for  its  shape, 
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although  of  purely  Indian  art.  It  is  made  of  pine,  deeply  hollowed 
to  fit  over  the  face,  and  is  supplied  with  strings  to  fasten  it  round  the- 
head.  Horse  hair  is  the  material  of  the  wig.  Miss  E.  Pauline  Johnson, 


Fig.  34.  Ir<  quois  Dance  Mask. 


the  Iroquois  poetess  and  elocutionist,  from  whom  this  mask  was  pro- 
cured, writes  that  it  was  the  property  of  Chief  Crow,  a celebrated 
Onondaga,  now  dead. 

Crania. 

Both  of  the  skulls  illustrated  here  are  from  Rice^Lake  mounds, 
and  both  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  Inca  bone,  but  the- 
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Fig.  36. 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  38.  Fig.  42. 
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one  shown  by  figures  39  to  42  belongs  to  an  intrusive  burial,  while 
figures  35  to  38  represent  the  skull  of  a mound-maker,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  former  having  been  taken  from  mound  D on  Mizang’s 
Point,  at  a depth  of  little  more  than  a foot  from  the  surface,  while  the 
other  was  found  resting  at  the  very  base  of  the  mound  on  Sugar  Island, 
as  described  on  pp.  33-34.  Besides  the  peculiarity  referred  to,  a com- 
parison of  the  skulls  will  show  numerous  marked  differences,  of  interest 
to  the  craniologist. 

I think  I have  read  somewhere  that  the  percentage  of  skulls  so 
marked  in  Europe  is  highest  among  those  of  criminal.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  presence  of  additional  sutures  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  effect  on  the  brain,  but  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  such  a 
connection,  the  inference  is  warrantable  that  Indians  so  marked  may 
have  been  men  who  were  distinguished  among  their  fellows  for  deeds 
of  daring — hence,  chiefship;  for  what  civilization  denounces  as  vicious, 
or  declares  illegal,  is  usually  regarded  in  simple  conditions  of  society 
as  highly  meritorious,  or  as  exhibiting  the  very  perfection  of  manhood. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PLIGHTING  STONE. 

One  of  the  rarest  archaeological  objects  that  has  ever  found  its  way 
from  the  old  to  the  new  world,  is  the  Plighting  Stone,  or  Plichting 
Stane  o’  Lairg.  Mere  rarity,  or  curiosity,  however,  is  in  itself  no 
reason  why  any  space  should  be  allotted  to  an  article  in  such  a collec- 
tion as  ours,  but  this  Stane  o’  Lairg  possesses  much  that  is  of  instruc- 
tive and  educative  value,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  unique 
in  America. 

All  that  is  known  of  it  may  be  told  in  a few  words.  Until  a com- 
paratively recent  date,  it  was  built  into  a wall  connected  with  the  old 
parish  kirk  of  Lairg,  Sutherlandshire.  In  this  position  it  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  a medium,  one  might  almost  say,  as  a sacred  medium, 
for  the  making  of  bargains,  the  pledging  of  faith,  and  the  plighting  of 
troth.  By  grasping  hands  through  this  stone,  the  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment of  any  kind  bound  themselves  with  the  inviolability  of  a most 
solemn  oath.  Did  the  ‘ theeker  ’ or  thatcher  promise  to  cover  the  roof 
of  a cottage  before  Yule,  giving  his  labor  in  exchange  for  a ewe,  or  for 
two  c gimmers,’  here  was  the  final  agreement  made  If  a crofter,  or  wee 
farmer,  desired  to  ‘ niffer ’ a ‘stot’  with  his  neighbor  for  a ‘quey,’  the 
bargain  was  consummated  through  this  stone.  In  olden  times  it  was 
to  the  spot  occupied  by  it  that  the  laird  summoned  his  retainers  that 
a compact  might  be  made  to  capture  all  and  sundry  the  ‘ nowt  ’ of 
some  objectionable  chieftain  of  another  clan.  Still  farther  back,  the 
stone  has  borne  witness  to  many  a terribly  vengeful  oath  implying 
the  slaughter  of  whole  families,  retribution  on  the  Sassenach,  and 
death  to  the  Danes.  Its  aid  may  have  been  sought  in  the  working  of 
many  a spell ; it  may  have  seen  the  performance  of  numerous  incanta- 
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tions,  for  Sutherland,  no  doubt,  had  its  full  share  of  witches  and  war- 
locks  ; and  the  aged  person,  gifted  with  second-sight,  may  have 
resorted  thither  to  add  emphasis  to  his  prediction  of  coming  woes, 


Fig.  43.  Plighting  Stone  mounted  in  an  imitation  wall. 


But  above  and  beyond  all,  the  Plighting  Stone  was  resorted  to  by  lads 
and  lasses  from  time  immemorial  for  match-making  and  matrimonial 
purposes. 

5 AR. 
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Scottish  marriage  ceremonies  are  not  necessarily  either  tedious  or 
intricate,  and  the  clasping  of  hands  through  the  plighting-stone,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  enabled  lovers  to  effect  their  purpose  in  an 
exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive  manner,  for  surely  it  was  quite 
‘ logical  ’ that  if  the  original  troth-plighting  by  this  means  was  invio- 
lable, the  concluding  ceremony  should  be  equally  so. 

Modern  manners  have  probably  tended  to  lessen  respect  for  what 
was  formerly  regarded  the  sanctity  of  a plighting  stone  pledge;  but 
however  this  may  be,  ecclesiastical  authority  did  not  encourage  use  and 
wont  in  this  respect.  When,  therefore,  the  walls  of  the  kirk  were 
demolished  some  years  ago,  to  make  way  for  improvements,  the 
ancient  plighting-stone  fell  from  grace  as  well  as  from  its  position  in 
the  structure ; if,  indeed,  the  former  event  had  not  taken  place  long 
before.  Fortunately  the  stone  was  preserved,  and  kept  for  many 
years  in  the  family  of  Miss  Mary  Buchanan,  by  whom,  through  Mr. 
Hugh  Nichol,  of  Stratford,  it  was  very  generously  presented  to  the 
Ontario  Archaeological  Museum. 

A few  other  pligh ting-stones  have  been  known  to  exist  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  but  all  of  them  have,  it  is  thought,  found  their  way 
to  national  and  university  museums  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland. 
It  is  said  that  for  several  years  the  authorities  of  a celebrated  English 
university  endeavored  to  secure  possession  of  the  Stane  o’  Lairg,  and 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  selfish  gratification  that  it  has  come 
to  us  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  rather  than  to  them.  Its  ancient 
fame  has  here  become  to  some  extent  revived,  and  not  a few  young 
couples  have  made  use  of  it  in  old  time  orthodox  fashion  ! 

For  the  origin  of  the  ‘freits,’  or  superstitions  connected  with 
objects  of  this  kind,  we  shall  probably  have  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  they  were  something  to  be  worshipped  ; when 

“ The  heathen  in  his  blindness 
Bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone,  ” 

for  scarcely  anything  is  more  certain  than  that  in  every  part  of  the 
world  the  worship  of  stones  has  existed. 

“ In  Western  Europe,”  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  “ during  the  middle 
ages,  we  meet  with  several  denunciations  of  stone-worship,  proving  its 
deep  hold  on  the  people.  Thus  ‘ the  worship  ’ of  stones  was  con- 
demned by  Theodoric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  is  among  the  acts  of  heathenism  forbidden  by  King  Edgar 
in  the  tenth,  and  by  Cnut  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  a council  held 
at  Tours,  in  A.D.  567,  priests  were  admonished  to  shut  the  doors  of 
their  churches  against  all  persons  worshipping  upright  stones,  and 
Mahe  states  that  a manuscript  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a council 
held  at  Nantes,  in  the  seventh  century,  makes  mention  of  the  stone 
worship  of  the  Armoricans. 

“ In  Ireland,  in  the  fifth  century,  King  Laoghaire  worshipped  a 
stone  pillar  called  Crom-Cruach,  which  was  overthrown  by  St.  Patrick. 
Another  stone  at  Clogher  was  worshipped  by  the  Irish  under  the 
name  of  Kermand-Kelstack.  There  was  a sacred  stone  in  Jura  round 
which  the  people  used  to  move  ‘ deasil/  i.e .,  sunwise.  In  some  of  the 
Hebrides  the  people  attributed  oracular  power  to  a large,  black  stone. 
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In  the  island  of  Skye,  in  every  district  there  is  to  be  met  with  a rude 
stone  consecrated  to  Gruagach  or  Apollo.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McQueen,  of 
Skye,  says  that  in  almost  every  village  the  sun,  called  Grugach,  or  the 
Fair-haired,  is  represented  by  a rude  stone,  and  he  further  states  that 
libations  of  milk  were  poured  on  the  gruaich  stones.” 

It  is  true  that  in  most  instances  of  this  kind  the  stones  were  up- 
right, while  our  plighting-stone  has  more  of  a basin  form  when  lying  on 
either  of  its  flat  sides,  the  hollow,  however,  being  much  deeper  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  It  may  have  been  on,  or  into  some  stone  of  this 
kind  that  Mr.  McQueen  says  ‘ libations  of  milk  were  poured.’  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  as  already  mentioned,  probably  to  some  act  of  worship 
applied  to  a stone  that  we  must  look  for  the  secondary,  or  more  dis- 
tantly removed  uses  of  such  stones  as  that  of  Lairg,  which  certainly 
looks  as  if  it  had  once  been  a basin,  the  shallower  hollow  being  sugges- 
tive of  part  of  the  afterthought  which  led  to  the  forming  of  the  per- 
foration. Or,  it  may  be  that  the  hole  is  mainly  of  natural  formation, 
and  this  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  have  made  it  an  object  of  pecu- 
liar regard ; indeed,  such  an  occurrence  would  have  proved  sufficient 
for  its  being  set  apart  as  a gruaich.  “ It’s  a far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,” 
but  yet  in  this  connection  one  cannot  help  remembering  that  in  the 
Mahometan  Kaaba  there  was  a sacred,  black  stone,  and  that  Jacob 
anointed  the  stone  on  which  he  rested  at  Bethel,  not  to  mention  the 
numerous  instances  of  stone  worship  that  may  still  be  found  in 
America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  RICE  LAKE  AND  INNISFIL  MOUNDS. 

By  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A. 

Having  read  with  interest  the  annoucement  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  identifi- 
cation of  the  Serpent  Mound  at  Mizang’s  Point  in  Otonabee  Township, 
I visited  this  remarkable  object  on  September  3rd.  A brief  inspection 
was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  his  identification  was  the  true  one. 
Its  artificial  origin  is  quite  obvious,  because  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  regular  and  undisturbed  by  any  glacial  agen- 
cies. Some  question  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  zig-zag  stretches, 
which  are  equal  in  length,  were  intended  by  the  builders  as  the  convo- 
lutions of  a serpent,  or  were  the  result  of  accumulations  of  burials. 
This  question  was  soon  answered  satisfactorily.  (1)  The  head  is 
broadened  and  the  tail  is  narrowed  and  ends  in  a point ; (2)  the  entire 
mound  is  easily  seen  to  be  homogeneous,  having  been  all  made  at  one 
time  and  therefore  not  the  growth  of  burials  made  at  different  times. 
So  that  every  feature  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a serpent  was  the 
design  intended  to  be  formed.  Fortunately  the  mound  is  in  a remark- 
ably good  state  of  preservation,  and  its  chief  features  may  be  recog- 
nized without  difficulty. 

The  serpent  appears  to  have  been  quite  a common  idea  among 
mound-building  Indians.  They  often  made  use  of  the  design  in  their 
ornaments,  and  there  are  several  well-known  serpent  effigy  mounds. 
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The  tradition,  among  the  modern  Algonkins  at  Rice  Lake,  of  a 
large  serpent  swallowing  some  of  the  former  people  there  is  well  worth 
considering  in  this  connection.*  Leaving  out  of  view  the  intrusive 
burials,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  burials  in  the  serpent’s  head  were  of 
those  punished  for  disobedience  or  crime  of  some  kind.  Among  the 
Lake  Simcoe  Indians  the  form  the  tradition  takes  implies  punishment. 
They  regard  it  as  a bad  end,  and  to  be  buried  as  if  being  swallowed  by 
a “ fiery  serpent  ” certainly  could  be  no  honor.  “ Fiery  ” is  one  of  the 
epithets  almost  inseparable  from  the  serpent  in  all  the  legends  relating 
to  that  animal,  and  there  appears  abundant  evidence  of  fire  having 
been  used  in  the  burials  within  the  Otonabee  serpent.  In  the  story  of 
the  fiery  serpents  destroyiag  Laokoon  and  his  two  sons  we  have  the 
eastern  form  of  the  same  legend. 

On  the  other  hand,  fire  may  have  been  kept  burning  for  some  time 
after  the  interment  as  on  other  burial  mounds,  instances  of  which  occur 
even  beside  the  serpent.  Some  of  the  Algonkin  tribes  of  the  north 
shore  of  Georgian  Bay  followed  the  practice  until  recently  of  keeping 
up  a fire  on  the  grave  of  a deceased  relative  for  four  successive  nights 
after  burial.  Stones  have  also  been  used  by  modern  Algonkins  in 
the  construction  of  graves,  just  as  in  this  serpent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  import  of  these  features,  the  great  value  of 
identification  of  the  Rice  Lake  Serpent  Mound  to  science  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. So  far  as  the  archaeology  of  Ontario  is  concerned,  it  opens 
a new  field.  Hitherto,  the  identified  earthworks  of  this  Province 
have  been  only  fortifications,  and  burial  mounds  of  the  ordinary 
tumulus  form  which  exist  in  a few  places  along  the  lake-shores  and 
rivers.  But  the  Otonabee  Serpent  establishes  the  fact  that  other  forms 
were  attempted.  And  the  experience  of  the  remaining  weeks  of  the 
season  proved  the  usefulness  of  this  knowledge. 

It  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  adjoining  burial  mounds  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  Serpent  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  an  egg — 
the  usual  accompaniement  of  the  serpent  in  aboriginal  representations 
of  that  animal.  In  my  remarks  on  the  Innisfil  Serpent  Effigy 
following  this,  I have  made  some  observations  on  the  significance  if  the 
egg  in  connection  with  the  serpent. 

The  relics  of  the  people  who  built  these  mounds  present  many 
unique  features,  especially  the  Inca  bone  or  divided  occipital,  found  in 
one  of  the  adjoining  burial  mounds. 

At  Cameron’s  Point  in  Asphodel  Township  where  the  Trent  River 
issues  from  Rice  Lake,  is  another  interesting  group  of  burial  mounds. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Rice  Lake  has  partly  destroyed  one  of  these, 
so  that  its  original  appearance  is  lost.  Mr.  W.  G.  Long  had  been  exam- 
inging  these  for  a few  days  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  district.  With- 
out having  seen  the  Otonabee  Serpent  Mound,  he  suggested  that  the  one 
partly  eaten  by  the  lake  had  been  another  serpent  mound,  and  that  the 
part  destroyed  had  been  one  of  the  convolutions,  as  the  inner  edge  is 
still  remaining.  After  a brief  inspection  of  it  on  September  4th  I 
concluded  that  Mr.  Long’s  explanation  might  be  the  true  one. 


* See  preceding  page  where  this  statement  is  corrected. 
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Its  length  is  138  feet.  Some  of  the  considerations  that  suggest 
this  interpretation  of  the  mound  are : — 

(1)  The  burials  are  situated  in  it  just  as  in  the  Otonabee  Serpent 
Mound,  viz.,  in,  (a)  the  head  or  expanded  end  of  each,  and  (6)  another 
expansion  toward  the  tail  or  small  end,  which,  however,  had  probably 
been  intrusive  in  both  cases. 

(2)  This  expansion  whether  intrusive  or  not,  is  similarly  situated 
in  both. 

(3)  The  general  direction  of  both  mounds  is  east  and  west,  the 
heads  being  the  easterly  ends. 

(4)  Both  face  other  oval  burial  mounds  at  the  east  of  them,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  eggs. 

Some  acres  of  ground  just  east  of  these  Asphodel  mounds  were 
thickly  bestrewn  with  fragments  of  mussel  shells,  the  soil  having  also 
been  blackened  by  camp  fires. 

To  one  feature  that  I observed  in  connection  with  all  the  Rice 
Lake  mound  groups,  attention  ought  to  be  specially  directed,  viz.,  that 
they  are  at  the  important  points  on  the  watercourses.  This  is  also  a fea- 
ture of  the  more  important  groups  in  Ohio,  which  are  at  the  forks  of 
the  large  rivers.  The  group  at  Cameron’s  Point,  in  Asphodel  Township 
is  at  the  point  where  the  River  Trent  issues  from  Rice  Lake  ; the 
group  at  Mizang’s  Point,  in  Otonabee  Township  is  where  the  Indian 
River  enters  the  lake ; while  at  the  entrance  of  the  Otonabee  River 
into  the  lake  there  is  another  interesting  group. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  an  important  question  arises.  G.  Copway, 
in  his  “Traditional  History  of  the  Ojibway  Nation”  (page  87,  etc.), 
describes  a war  between  the  Ojibways  and  the  Iroquois,  and  among 
other  battles,  mentions  a bloody  one  between  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Otonabee  River,  i.e.  where  this  mound  group  is  situated.  Copway  adds 
that  this  battle,  as  well  the  others  during  the  war,  took  place  within 
the  six  years  preceding  the  founding  of  Fort  Cataraqui,  (1672),  but  no 
record  of  it  exists  in  the  Canadian  Archives,  which  are  very  complete. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  tradition  of  a war  is  well  founded  in  fact. 
I am  inclined  to  think  it  was  an  afterthought  suggested  by  the  burial 
mounds  at  the  place.  The  mounds  at  Burlington  Beach  also  suggested 
a conflict,  and  the  same  is  true  of  every  bone-pit  or  communal  grave  of 
any  kind  from  Montreal  to  Detroit,  none  of  which  could  be  understood 
by  the  modern  Algonkins  as  burials  made  in  times  of  peace.  The 
war  tradition  itself  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  Iroquois’  attacks 
upon  the  Hurons,  the  latter  having  sought  shelter  'among  the  Algon- 
kins and  become  incorporated  with  them. 

To  the  question  who  were  the  builders  of  these  Rice  Lake  mounds, 
I can  give  no  satisfactory  answer.  The  only  aboriginal  occupants  of 
this  province  in  historic  times  have  been  the  Huron  and  Algonkin 
nations.  If  the  mounds  were  the  work  of  either,  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  made  by  the  pre-historic  Algonkins,  amongst  whom  we 
may  perhaps  look  for  traces  of  the  mound-builders,  either  as  being 
direct  descendants,  or  as  incorporating  remnants  of  that  lost  race.  The 
Algonkins  as  well  as  the  mound-builders  were  “ water  peoples,”  (using 
Humboldt’s  familiar  description  of  the  latter)  and  many  rites  appear  to 
have  been  common  to  both  races. 
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Innisfil  Serpentine  Ridge. 

In  the  Rice  Lake  region  I saw  indubitable  proof  that  there  had 
lived  in  this  province  aborigines,  who  attempted  the  construction  of 
mounds  having  other  shapes  than  the  ordinary  conical  burial  mounds, 
or  than  earthwork  fortifications.  After  returning  from  that  district,  I 
revisited,  on  September  18th,  accompanied  by  John  L.  Warnica,  who 
has  lived  for  many  years  in  the  neighborhood,  and  knows  the  surface 
of  it  quite  thoroughly,  an  embankment  on  lot  23,  concession  13,  of  the 
township  of  Innisfil,  which  I had  first  seen  eight  years  ago.  This 
farm  is  occupied  by  William  Irwin,  who  courteously  gave  us  all  the 
information  in  regard  to  this  embankment  within  his  power  to  give. 
On  the  occasion  of  my  former  visit  I had  made  some  notes  of  the 


Fig.  44.  iDnibfil  Serpentine  Ridge  (looking  north). 

phenomenon,  and  while  making  a map  of  it  I had  recognized  its- 
serpentine  shape  (see  figures  41  and  45),  but  did  not  think  it  could 
have  any  significance  to  the  Indians  as  a serpent  form,  as  phenomena 
of  this  kind  had  not  then  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  province.  The 
first  settlers  of  the  neighborhood,  as  much  as  fifty  years  ago,  regarded 
it  as,  at  least,  partially  artificial,  a clay  subsoil,  in  which  very  little 
grain  or  other  vegetation  would  flourish,  being  at  the  top  of  it  and  at 
other  places  on  the  surface.  I found  that  the  residents,  for  these  and 
other  reasons,  still  regarded  it  as  having  an  artificial  origin,  but  they 
held  the  view,  usual  in  such  cases,  that  it  had  been  a fortification. 
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The  embankment,  which  has  irregular  but  distinctly  marked  con 
volutions,  is  about  1,230  feet  (375  metres)  in  length.  Its  height  varies 
from  live  to  seven  feet.  The  top  of  the  ridge,  especially  the  rear  half, 
which  has  not  been  tilled,  is  as  narrow  as  a path,  and  is  quite  level ; 
but  along  the  front  half,  the  action  of  the  plough  has  worn  down  this 
original  sharpness.  It  is  still  higher,  however,  than  any  surrounding 
ground.  Its  width  is  quite  regular,  the  average  being  about  thirty  feet 
throughout  its  entire  length.  It  ends  in  a narrow  bank  at  one 
extremity,  and  is  distinctly  broader  and  Hatter  at  the  other,  which  just 
touches  the  13th  concession  line.  The  first  convolution,  or  loop,  is  a 
curve  of  more  than  ninety  degrees.  On  the  embankment  at  different 
places  are  stumps  of  pine  trees,,  which  must  have  spread  their  roots  at 
least  four  centuries  ago.  A shaft,  sunk  three  feet  deep,  on  September 
28th,  to  examine  the  kind  of  earth  in  it,  showed  that  it  was  not  a 
gravel  reef  such  as  one  frequently  finds,  but  was  a clay  bank.  In  this 
shaft  some  iron  stains  were  found  beneath  a few  small  stones.  This 
suggested  that  if  the  bank  be  artificial  the  stones  had  served  the 
purpose  of  umbrellas  in  protecting  the  vegetable  stains  from  obliteration 
by  the  water  percolating  from  the  surface  through  the  clay,  and  that 
in  other  places  not  so  protected  the  vegetable  mould  might  have  been 
weathered  beyond  detection.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  embankment, 
as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  surroundings,  and  the  fact  that  water 
could  pass  freely  around  both  ends  of  it,  forbade  the  idea  that  it  was 
built  by  amphibious  animals  as  a dam. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  in  front  of  what  we  have  called 
the  head,  is  an  oval  basin,  of  artificial  origin,  at  least  as  regards  its 
form.  The  extreme  length  of  this  basin  (i.  e.  from  crest  to  crest)  is  170 
feet.  The  interior  cavity,  which  is  a perfect  oval  in  form,  is  85  x 48 
feet.  The  embankment  surrounding  the  basin,  which  is  in  the  farm -yard 
of  Henry  Armstrong,  formerly  rose  much  higher,  but  has  been  worn 
down.  A remarkable  trench  leads  out  of  this  basin,  passes  immediately 
before  the  part  described  as  the  head,  and  ends  in  a circular  pit  that 
bears  marks  of  artificiality.  At  one  part  of  its  course  this  trench 
traverses  a gravel-bed,  the  continuity  of  the  gravel  on  both  sides  of  it 
being  still  evident.  In  the  low  parts  about  the  embankment,  and  in 
the  oval  basin,  water  formerly  stood  all  the  year  round  when  the 
original  forest  existed  there.  These  ponds  were  occupied  by 
amphibious  animals  in  considerable  numbers,  such  as  muskrats,  mud- 
turtles  and  beavers.  At  the  west  side,  the  ground  falls  into  what  was 
once  a cranberry  marsh.  As  the  stagnant  water  in  the  oval  basin 
became  a nuisance  to  the  occupants  of  the  dwelling  near  it,  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  it ; and,  in  order  to  do  this,  a drain  was  cut 
through  the  south  part  of  the  bank  surrounding  it,  a few  years  ago. 
Mr.  Armstrong  observed  in  this  drain,  which  was  a deep  one  and 
answered  the  purpose  of  a section,  that  the  earth  at  the  top  corre- 
sponded with  the  subsoil  at  the  base  of  the  cutting.  At  an  inter- 
mediate part  there  was  a layer  of  vegetable  mould.  Pottery  fragments, 
stone  axes  and  other  relics,  including  a French  copper  coin,  have  been 
found  at  the  east  edge  of  this  basin. 

On  ascertaining  the  above  features  of  the  embankment  and  its 
surroundings,  I communicated  with  Mr.  Boyle,  who  visited  the  spot 
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with  me  on  October  3rd.  He  was  impressed  by  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  some  of  his  observations  were  useful  in  solving 
the  problem  of  its  true  significance.  In  the  first  place  there  was  not 
abundant  evidence,  if  it  were  artificial,  of  excavated  places  from  which 
the  clay  for  the  structure  had  been  taken.  Then,  while  it  was  evident 
from  the  large  circular  earthwork  (which  we  also  visited)  on  the  farm 
of  John  Fennell,  one  mile  west,  that  earthworking  Indians  had  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  its  size  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  improbable  it 
should  be  wholly  artificial.  Mr.  Boyle  suggested  that  natural  ridges 
might  have  been  utilized  by  the  builders  to  accomplish  their  ends. 
This  appeared  to  be  the  more  likely  from  the  fact  that  there  are  similar 
ridges,  though  not  more  than  half  its  length,  beside  it,  having  every 
appearance  of  being  natural.  The  latter  contain  boulders,  and  have 
other  marks  of  glacial  formation.  Such  ridges  are  occasionally  found 
in  low  ground  ; they  are  among  the  most  recent  of  geological  formations. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  an  object  of  this  kind  is  called  a “hog’s 
back,”  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  used  as  roadways  for  vehicles, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  one  at  the  east  side  of  the  one 
under  consideration.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  Indians, 
if  they  had  bestowed  any  labor  on  this  object,  would  work  where  they 
could  get  the  best  results  for  the  least  amount  of  labor.  In  order  to 
test  how  far  it  might  be  artificial  he  left  instructions  with  me  to  get  a 
few  openings  and  cross-sections  put  into  it. 

The  Examination  of  Its  Structure 

Mr.  Boyle  suggested,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  cross-sections 
that  a low  part  would  be  likely  to  furnish  some  interesting  features 
because,  if  the  Indians  had  expended  any  labor  at  these  ridges,  such 
artificial  places  would  probably  have  subsided  in  comparison  with 
adjacent  natural  parts.  He  also  suggested  that  an  experienced  well- 
digger  should  be  secured  as  workman,  one  who  would  be  able  to  readily 
recognise  disturbed  soil. 

Accordingly,  on  October  9th,  I took  to  the  place  a workman  who 
had  thirty  years’  experience  in  handling  earth  in  wells,  drains,  etc.  We 
cut  half-way  through  the  embankment  at  a low  place  marked  “A,”  fig.  45. 
In  the  first  eight  inches  there  was  considerable  charcoal,  but  this  can 
perhaps  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  clearing  of  the  land.  The  clay 
throughout  was  homogeneous,  and  of  a brownish  gray  color ; but  the 
exterior  layers  were  stained  with  vegetable  matter  to  a reddish  brown 
hue.  This  staining  extended  inward  to  a depth  varying  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  just  where  it  ended 
as  it  shaded  into  the  natural  color  of  the  clay.  The  dotted  line  in  the 
diagram  (figure  45)  represents  as  nearly  as  possible  the  lower  limit  of 
these  stained  layers,  which  were  appreciably  thicker  toward  the  edges 
of  the  embankment,  just  as  the  shape  of  it  would  naturally  make  them. 
Its  depth  seemed  to  be  determined  by  the  rainfall  percolating  into  the 
clay,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  probably  by  the  winter  frosts. 

The  brownish  gray  clay,  with  this  covering,  constituted  the  body 
of  the  section.  It  seemed  to  be  “ made  ” ground  for  the  following, 
among  other,  reasons : 
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(1.)  The  small  stones  in  the  clay  were  easily  knocked  out  of  their 
places  ; one  stroke  of  the  pick  was 
sufficient,  while  in  naturally  laid  clay 
sometimes  three  or  four  strokes  are 
necessary. 

(2.)  The  clay  crumbled  when  turned 
out,  much  more  readily  than  natural 
un worked  clay. 

(3.)  The  cutting  could  be  rapidly 
made. 
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Figure  45. 

(4.)  Fibrous  roots  of  thistles,  Ac.,  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cutting,  five  feet  below  the  surface  at  the  middle  of  the  enbankment, 
indicating  that  the  soil  had  been  disturbed.  The  ground  was  full  of 
flaws  at  this  depth,  and  the  fibrous  roots  had  made  their  way  into  these. 

The  clay  was  damp,  as  there  had  been  heavy  rains  for  some  time 
before.  Water  also  lies  in  a low  tract  at  the  short  distance  of  about 
fifty  feet,  and  is  undoubtedly  absorbed  into  the  surrounding  clay, 
which  latter  substance  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  blotting  paper  on 
account  of  this  very  quality,  viz.,  its  good  absorptive  powers.  These 
two  considerations  might  modify  the  force  of  the  reasons  just  given 
but  would  not  entirely  destroy  them. 

A test  hole  3 feet  deep  put  into  the  enbankment  at  “B”  showed 
the  same  kind  of  clay  as  we  found  at  “A.” 

The  remains  of  fibrous  roots  and  other  specimens  found  so  fre- 
quently in  all  parts  of  the  cutting  were  examined  microscopically  by 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison,  of  Barrie,  who  visited  the  place  while  our 
operations  were  in  progress  and  saw  these  specimens  in  situ.  He  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  reports  of  his  examinations,  particulars  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting  and  representative  specimens  being  as 
follow : 

Specimen  No.  I.— From  a point  2 feet  9 inches  deep  and  6 feet  from  the  centre.  Gray  clay 
with  dark  surface  upon  which  are  some  fibres,  suggesting  a dead  root. 
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Section  (a).  Magnified  400  diameters.  At  the  outer  sides  is  a diffuse  rich  amber  color. 
The  intensity  of  color  obscures  the  form  which  becomes  more  distinct  as  we  look  towards  the 
centre.  It  shows  a regularity  in  color  which  gives  it  a fibrous  appearance.  This,  however, 
will  be  seen  to  be  due  to  the  regularity  of  increase  in  thickness.  There  are  very  fine  dots 
whir  h have  a highly  refractive  power  on  light. 

Section  (b).  This  shows  the  “bordered  pits ” of  the  conifers,  and  has  some  fairly  distinct 
fibres.  It,  also,  is  of  amber  color. 

Section  (c).  A large  fibre  with  large  “bordered  pits  ” of  the  conifers,  which  show  quite 
distinctly. 

The  C(  bordered  pits,”  a cell  structure  peculiar  to  the  pine,  and  the 
amber  color  of  its  resinous  matter  suggest  that  it  might  have  been 
the  small  roots  of  some  pine  tree,  although  no  stump  exists  within  14 
feet  of  the  place.  The  resinous  fibres  of  pine  are  almost  the  only  kind 
of  wood  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  lime  in  the  clay  for  any 
length  of  time.  Pine  wood  is  used  for  all  outdoor  carpenter  work  on 
acconnt  of  its  resisting  qualities,  and  the  farmer  knows  to  his  sorrow 
that  the  pine  stumps  decay  less  rapidly  than  others.  In  this  way  it 
is  evident  that  pine  roots,  even  those  of  a very  great  age,  could  remain 
intact  in  the  ground. 

Specimen  No.  II.— From  the  same  place  as  the  last  specimen.  It  shows  dark  iron  oxyd 
colored  fibrous  material  on  a surface  much  iron  stained. 

Section  (a).  Three  silvery  white  fibres  which  show  no  coniferous  formations.  The  fibres 
are  very  plain  and  fairly  transparent. 

Section  (b).  This  is  a similar  fibre  but  differs  in  length. 

Section  (c).  The  same  may  be  said  of  this  one. 

There  are  many  particles  which  break  with  fibrous  cleavage,  but  are  quite  opaque  and 
are  by  refleeted  light  a very  dark  brown.  These  are’presumably  some  sort  of  fibre  changed  to 
bog  iron.  There  is  a scarcity  of  the  amber  colored  materials  found  in  specimen  I. 

In  other  similar  samples  there  are  indefinite  fibrous  fragments,  much  replaced  by  iron. 

Specimen  No.  III.— From  a point  2 feet  deep  and  10  feet  from  the  centre.  Gray  clay 
with  many  brown  stains  and  containing  much  peaty  matter,  which  on  roasting  in  a crucible 
burns  away.  The  burnt  specimen  is  very  red  and  becomes  very  hard.  By  reflected  light  the 
dark  substance  is  seen  to  be  vegetable  matter,  in  many  cases  replaced  by  iron  and  in  some 
cases  by  lime. 

Section  (a)  is  a portion  having  a dark  brown  color  and  showing  separate  fibres,  which, 
however,  are  brittle.  There  are  certain  dark  portions  in  which  one  cannot  distinctly  see 
fibres. 

Section  (b)  has  a bright  glistening  carbonate  of  lime  surface  showing  forms  like  those  of 
fibrous  structure.  It  is  apparently  a coating  of  lime  which  has  replaced  some  woody  fibre. 

The  examination  of  a specimen  of  a sort  very  different  from  any 
of  the  above  proved  to  be  of  considerable  interest.  It  came  from  a 
point  3 ft.  6 inches  deep,  and  6 ft  6 inches  from  the  centre  of  the 
enbankment.  While  digging  at  this  point  the  workman  drew  my 
attention  what  he  called  a “ log,”  distinguishable  from  the  other  clay 
by  the  way  it  crumbled.  It  measured  ten  inches  across,  besides 
portions  at  its  edges  not  well  defined.  We  give  herewith  Dr. 
Addison’s  remarks  on  this  specimen  : 

Specimen  No.  IV. — It  consists  of  fragments  of  a gray  lime-bearing  clay  which  show 
planes  of  cleavage.  The  surfaces  shown  by  these  fragments  are  stained  a dark  brown  or 
black  with  lighter  patches  which  by  reflected  light  and  magnified  125  diameters  appear  as 
crystalline  calcium  carbonate,  etc.  The  staining  occurs  in  parallel  bands,  the  lime  salts 
being  apparently  deposited  on  these  stained  surfaces,  or  taking  the  place  of  these  stairs. 
These  dark  bands,  and  in  many  places  bright  bands  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  striated  and 
indicate  a form  as  replacing  some  organic  fibre.  The  fibrous  form  is  often  quite  distinct. 
At  right  angles  to  the  more  frequent  or  the  ground  striation  are  bars  which  are  less  frequent 
but  still  are  quite  frequent  enough  to  convey  to  one’s  mind  a regularity  of  formation  in  this 
direction,  also. 

It  is  evident  that  this  clay  “ log  ” cannot  be  explained  as  a root. 
Under  the  microscope  the  specimens  showed  the  woody  structure  to  be 
entirely  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  inorganic  substances. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a “ cast  ” of  the  original  wood,  in  which  the  structure 
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in  both  directions  was  very  distinct.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  it 
was  a fossil  deposit.  The  natural  clay  of  this  neighborhood  is  glacial, 
not  post-glacial,  such  as  would  be  deposited  in  recent  ages  by  water. 
This  is  shown  by  the  abundance  of  small  stones  mixed  with  it. 
Accordingly  it  could  not  contain  organic  remains  except  in  a pulver- 
ized condition,  and  no  such  “log”  would  be  likely  to  occur  as  a deposit. 

This  object  lay  horizontally  on  what  was  easily  recognized  as  the 
division  between  the  disturbed  and  undisturbed  ground.  This  old 
bed,  however,  was  not  marked  by  any  dark  line  of  vegetable  mould, 
as  I made  diligent  search  for  this  feature  ; but  many  iron  stains  were 
present  where  one  would  expect  to  find  it.  It  was  only  noticeable  by 
the  ready  cleavage  of  the  clay  at  this  level,  while  beneath  it  the 
ground  soon  became  perceptibly  harder  and  changed  into  a gravelly 
clay. 

Tested  chemically,  the  clay  of  the  enbankment  proves  to  be  very 
full  of  lime ; and  as  the  situation  is  damp,  no  vegetable  matter  could 
resist  replacement  by  iron  salts  or  carbonate  of  lime  for  any  length 
of  time.  When  this  occurs  the  clay  is  commonly  said  to  “dissolve”  the 
vegetable  matter  mixed  with  it. 

At  the  centre  were  a few  stones,  not  large,  but  significant  on 
account  of  their  position  near  the  base  of  the  enbankment.  They 
were  larger  than  any  other  stones  found  in  the  excavation. 

Further  cuttings  were  made  on  Oct.  28th,  when  Mr.  Boyle  was 
present.  The  remaining  half  of  the  section  begun  on  Oct.  9th  was 
opened.  In  this  the  fibres  were  abundant  just  as  in  the  first  half.  A 
feature  of  interest  consisted  in  some  layers  of  blue  clay  slanting  up  the 
face  of  the  exposed  section  to  the  centre  of  the  top.  It  appears  as 
if  some  clay  of  this  colour  had  been  flung  up  against  the  side  of  an 
incipient  bank.  On  examining  the  level  ground  at  the  side  of  the  em- 
bankment we  found  blue  clay  which  corresponded  closely  with  that  in 
the  cutting. 

This  section  when  completed  was  31  feet  long,  16  inches  wide,  and 
5 feet  deep  at  the  centre,  It  was  made  in  a part  between  two  ex- 
pansions in  the  width  of  the  embankment,  which  are  about  150  feet 
apart  and  include  the  second  convolution.  It  seemed  reasonable  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  part  between  these  expansions  (which 
were  naturally  formed  so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  their  appearances) 
had  been  artificially  filled.  In  order  to  compare  the  structure  of  the 
clay  in  the  section  with  that  of  one  of  these  adjacent  expansions  we 
selected  the  one  to  the  north  and  made  an  opening  into  it  3 feet  deep 
marked  “ C ”.  The  structure  of  the  latter  was  a hard,  undisturbed, 
and  uniformly  gray  clay,  quite  unlike  that  in  the  section. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  the  artificiality  of  this  part  between  the 
expansions,  in  the  fact  that  the  immediately  surrounding  ground  is  so 
shaped  that  the  natural  drainage  would  pass  through  at  this  place. 
The  only  surface  spring  in  the  vicinity  is  at  a short  distance  to  the 
southwest  of  the  section. 

On  the  following  day  (Oct.  29th.)  an  opening  was  made  at  “ D ” 
into  a lower  ridge  at  the  west  side  of  the  effigy  embankment,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  At  one  end  of  the  trench  there  were  some  mix- 
tures of  clay  which  also  crumbled  when  thrown  out.  At  the  depth  of 
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tour  feet,  hard  blue  clay  was  reached.  Two  test  holes  in  the  adjacent 
level  ground  near  this  opening  showed  blue  clay  at  a corresponding 
level,  viz.,  18  inches  deep. 

An  opening  marked  “ E ” was  made  in  the  semi-circular  bank  at 
the  north  end  of  these  ridges.  It  showed  naturally  laid  clay.  At  one 
side,  however,  where  the  ground  was  wet.  the  clay  was  softer. 

Finally,  an  opening  marked  “ F ” 3 feet  deep  was  made  into  the 
south  extremity  of  the  enbankment,  or  that  called  the  head.  At  the 
depth  of  18  inches  there  was  a layer  of  reddened  clay,  beneath  which  the 
ground  was  apparently  undisturbed. 

Sites  of  Ancient  Villages  in  the  Neighborhood. 

After  examining  the  structure  of  this  enbankment,  I communicated 
with  William  Metcalf,  of  Meaford,  who  had  lived  on  this  farm  for 
several  years  and  had  cleared  the  forest  from  the  part  on  which  it  is 
situated.  He  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  sites  of 
ancient  villages  situated  in  four  directions  from  it, — north,  south,  east 
and  west,  (figure  45.)  I had  known  of  the  existence  of  the  three  latter 
of  these,  without,  however,  recognizing  that  they  were  situated  with 
reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  These  three  are  distant  about 
a mile  from  the  effigy,  the  former  or  north  village  being  about  half  a 
mile. 

With  each  of  these  villages  is  a large  circular  basin,  which  had 
evidently  been  used  for  religious  or  ceremonial  purposes  ; the  entire 
group  apparently  making  what  is  known  in  the  language  of  the 
archseologist  as  a Cosmic  System,  having  the  effigy  in  its  centre.  The 
villages  having  been  located  without  regard  to  any  natural  advantages 
such  as  springs  of  water  or  easily  fortified  points  of  land,  it  appears 
as  if  they  had  been  built  up  around  the  four  circles  which,  in  their 
turn  had  been  placed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  at  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass  from  the  effigy. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  (in  Adams  County,)  there  is  another  Ser- 
pent effigy,  in  connection  with  which  the  points  of  the  compass  are 
also  observed.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Cosmic  or  Sun  worship  was 
often  intermingled  with  Serpent  worship  (so-called),  many  instances 
of  this  intermingling  being  found  in  Aztec  remains  as  well  as  in  those 
of  other  races. 

The  West  Village . This  appears  to  have  been  extensive.  It  may 
be  described  as  occupying  the  four  adjacent  corners  of  four  farms  at 
the  cross-roads  west  of  the  effigy.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
circular  earthwork  on  one  of  these  farms,  that  of  John  Fennell,  Lot  21, 
Con.  13,  as  it  was  the  first  one  we  identified  in  the  system  to  which 
our  attention  had  been  drawn.  This  circle  has  a diameter  of  152  feet, 
measured  from  the  extreme  outsides  of  its  circumferences,  or  110  feet 
from  crest  to  crest.  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  earth 
in  the  embankment  around  this  pit  that  it  is  subsoil  from  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  latter  and  differs  very 
materially  from  the  surface  earth  in  the  field  beside  it.  In  the  same 
field  there  have  been  found  large  quantities  of  pottery  fragments  and 
other  relics  in  spots  showing  evidences  of  fire.  Some  years  age,  Wm. 
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Metcalfe  found  a human  skeleton  in  one  of  these  deposits.  These 
camp-fires  are  situated  along  the  small  ravines — places  well  sheltered, 
from  which  circumstance  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  were  used  as 
winter  quarters.  In  the  ravines  south  and  west  of  this  field,  i.e.,  on 
the  adjoining  farms,  there  are  also  remains  of  similar  camp-fires.  On 
the  farm  on  the  opposite  corner,  viz.  that  of  John  Metcalf,  (Lot  20), 
ash-beds  and  relics  have  been  found  ; while  at  a spot  immediately 


Fig.  46.  Embanked  Hollow,  Lot  21,  Con.  13,  InnistiJ. 

south  of  his  dwelling,  and  about  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  was 
found  a circular  bed  of  small  stones  bearing  marks  of  fire.  This  is 
what  may  be  called  an  altar  or  hearth.  Similar  objects  have  beer 
found  in  Ohio,  but  no  instance  of  the  kind  in  this  province  has 
hitherto  come  to  my  knowledge.  An  object  of  this  kind  found  near 
the  Serpent  effigy  in  Adams  Co..  Ohio,  has  been  called  a place  of  sac- 
rifice but  with  what  correctness  I am  unable  to  say.  It  should  be 
added  that  at  the  shore  of  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  about  half  a mile  distant 
are  two  large  quarried  stone  blocks,  four  feet  across. 

The  South  Village.  This  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Henry  Mayor, 
north-half  lot  22,  con  12,  and  there  have  been  found  the  usual  relics, 
— pottery  fragments,  pipes,  stone  axes,  etc.  Here  is  an  artifical  pit 
almost  circular,  having  a diameter  of  80  feet.  Seven  camp-fires  near 
it  are  arranged  in  a circle,  and  there  are  two  or  three  others  also  near 
at  hand.  In  an  adjoining  field  on  the  farm  of  Robert  Webb,  there  are 
also  many  remains  of  camps  situated  in  a ravine  A piece  of  slate  (an 
unfinished  gorget)  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Boyle  as  we  walked  over 
this  village  site. 

The  North  Village.  The  circle  here,  (to  which  Wm.  Metcalf  first 
drew  my  attention),  is  situated  on  the  same  farm  as  the  effigy.  It  is 
80  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  been  formed  in  a small  natural  ravine. 

Its  present  depth  is  10  feet.  The  gravelly  clay  subsoil  thrown  out 
of  it  contrasts  with  the  adjoining  surface  soil.  At  a short  distance 
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north'of  the  circle  are  camp  sites  on  which  large  trees  had  grown.  The 


Fig.  47,  Embanked  Hollow,  north  of  Serpentine  Ridgj,  In  nisfil. 


usual’ relics  have  been  found  at  this  village,  and  near  it  a piece  of 
native  copper  was  once  picked  up. 

The  East  Village.  This  is  situated  on  north-half  lot  25,  con.  12, — 
the  farm  occupied  by  John  Irwin.  On  the  west  slope  of  the  ridge 
that  passes  through  this  farm  are  many  evidences  of  camp-fires. 
Besides  these  is  a circular  pit,  but  it  has  been  so  mutilated  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  and  other  agencies,  that  any  artificial  char- 
acters it  might  have  possessed  are  now  almost  extinguished.  At  the 
distance  of  about  quarter  of  a mile  along  the  same  ridge  is  a Huron 
ossuary  which  we  examined  on  Dec.  11th.  While  at  a short  distance 
southeast  of  this  ossuary  is  another  village  site  to  which  it  apparently 
belonged. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  ossuary  near  the  East  village 
there  is  no  proof  as  to  what  race  of  Indians  dwelt  in  the  four  villages 
of  the  system  about  the  effigy.  The  camp-fires  of  the  west  and  south 
villages  were  single  fires  arranged  along  ravines,  thus  differing  in  two 
respects  at  least  from  the  Huron  “ long-houses  ” which  were  usually 
situated  on  rising  ground.  They  are  probably  very  old  for  besides 
being  overgrown  with  large  trees  the  earth  wears  a reddened  appear- 
ance at  the  camps  rather  than  a blackened  one,  the  carbon  havino- 
been  much  “ dissolved  ” and  the  iron  stains  alone  left,  thus  differing  in 
another  respect  from  the  ordinary  Huron  site. 

Other  Objects  of  a Similar  Kind. 

It  is  evident  from  the  facts  brought  together  that  this  effigy,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin,  was  an  object  of  veneration  to  some  of 
the  races  of  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood. 
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There  have  been  many  such  objects  of  worship,  or  rather  objects  of 
propitiation.  About  Georgian  Bay  various  natural  features  have  been 
regarded  with  a religious  veneration  from  time  immemorial ; these 
include  some  oddly  shaped  rocks  near  Parry  Sound  which  have  been 
propitiated  by  passing  Indians  with  tobacco  offerings  until  recent 
years,  in  fact  the  offerings  are  still  made  by  the  pagans ; Giant’s  Tomb, 
a large  island  in  the  southeast  corner,  resembling  a giant  lying  on  his 
back;  Turtle  Bock,  in  the  North  Channel ; and  Michilmackinac  itself 
was  the  “Great  Turtle.”  The  Roches  Percees  (pierced  rocks”)  of 
Manitoba,  the  Sand-dunes  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods 
in  Colorado,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  in  New  Hampshire,  are  a 
few  among  the  countless  instances  of  natural  objects  that  have  been 
held  in  the  highest  regard  by  the  aborigines  of  this  continent. 

Remarks  on  the  Significance  of  Effigies. 

Unique  notions  of  natural  forms  having  filled  the  heads  of  the 
aborigines,  an  effigy  of  the  kind  under  consideration  suggests  how 
there  may  arise  the  notion  of  an  effigy  mound.  Indeed  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  the  very  nature  of  an  effigy  mound  to  be  at  least  partly  nat- 
ural. Such  mounds  are  chiefly  found  in  the  glaciated  parts  of  North 
America  where  singular  natural  forms  occur.  They  even  follow  the 
“ V ” shape  of  the  glaciation  into  Ohio  toward  the  south. 

In  various  Indian  tribes,  including  the  Micmacs,  Ojibwas,  Moquis, 
etc.,  there  were  Snake  Dances,  the  object  of  which  evidently  was  to 
propitiate  these  animals. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  why  the  serpent  effigy  always  had  an 
egg  or  oval  form  before  it.  On  referring  to  my  bookshelves  I find 
that  the  egg  represents  “ life  ” and  the  serpent  “ eternity  ” ; but  there 
is  no  suggestion  as  to  what  the  combination  of  the  two  forms  can 
mean.  On  any  such  assumption  the  latter  question  must  remain  im- 
penetrable, except  perhaps  to  a skilled  metaphysician.  These  ideas, 
taken  singly,  were  almost  too  abstract  for  the  aboriginal  mind  to 
elaborate ; and  in  combination,  as  the  Indians  did  not  take  up  post- 
graduate work  in  metaphysics,  it  will  be  advisable  to  seek  for  a 
simpler  explanation  of  the  frequent  occurence  of  the  two  forms  to- 
gether. Natural  history  will,  I think,  furnish  an  explanation.  The 
food  of  serpents  is  always  living  prey  with  the  single  exception  of 
eggs,  as  the  little  birds  know  to  their  sorrow.  The  aboriginal  snake- 
charmer,  taking  advantage  of  that  animal’s  partiality  for  eggs,  throws 
an  egg  in  front  of  the  reptile  to  occupy  ’its  attention.  When  the 
Indian  with  his  head  full  of  superstitions  first  sets  his  eyes  on  the 
natural  serpent  shape,  his  first  thought  would  be  to  charm  the  “ animal  ” 
with  an  egg. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  serpent  effigies  are 
entirely  different  in  their  kind  from  the  Rice  Lake  serpent,  which 
is  wholly  artificial,  and  apparently  has  a different  significance. 
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BALSAM  LAKE. 

By  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

Since  the  fall  of  1898  I have  not  had  much  time,  till  this  August, 
to  visit  sites  and  other  localities  which  have  become  known  to  me  as 
places  connected  with  Indian  remains,  with  the  exception  of  one  place 
which  I discovered  last  year  in  opening  a road  through  a little  known 
locality,  and  which  I visited  shortly  afterwards  in  your  company,  and 
alone  several  times  since  then. 


In  April,  .1894,  I visited  the  site  on  lot  22,  concession  8,  Eldon 
Township,  owned  by  S.  Truman.  This  is  a large  site,  and  is  on  the 
north  bank  of  Grass  River,  which  empties  into  the  Talbot,  flowing 
west  into  Lake  Simcoe.  The  site  is  on  high  ground,  and  showed  the 
usual  signs  of  aboriginal  habitation.  I picked  up  pottery  fragments, 
nodules  of  flint,  a piece  of  worked  slate,  shells,  and  a face  of  pottery, 
evidently  split  off  a pot,  and  not  a fragment  of  a pipe.  Mr.  Truman 
informed  me  that  the  place  was  ploughed  up  about  1887,  and  at  that 
time  clay  pipes  and  stone  “ skinners  ” were  found  in  abundance.  He 
had  found  an  iron  French  axe  on  a hill  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  and 
a steel  spear-head  near  the  site,  and  since  then  a steel  knife-blade  was 
picked  up.  These  were  probably  dropped  by  later  Indians,  as  an  old 
squaw  told  his  father  that  she  was  born  on  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the 
river,  and  so  were  her  father  and  grandfather ; so  that  may  account 
for  the  presence  of  white- man  relics,  as  the  site  showed  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  other  sites  in  the  vicinity,  where  no  white-man  traces 
have  been  found. 

There  were  no  graves  known  of,  and,  if  any  existed,  were  probably 
obliterated  by  cultivation.  Though  picking  up  quantities  of  bones 
and  shells,  I did  not  find  any  worked  ones.  My  time  was  limited  for 
examination.  This  site  is  No.  10,  in  keeping  with  the  ones  numbered 
previously. 

Pits  on  village  site , Bexley.  In  the  early  summer  of  1895,  I dis- 
covered the  village  site  on  lots  W.  \ 5 and  6,  concession  2,  Bexley,  and 
after  you  came  here  we  explored  it  thoroughly.  I also  visited  this 
place  several  times  this  year. 
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From  the  accompanying  sketch  (figure  49)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Talbot  River  circles  round  to  the  north-east  side  of  the  village,  flowing 
west ; consequently  the  village  site,  as  evinced  by  the  ash  beds,  faces 
east,  while  the  pits  lie  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  hill,  to  the  south- 
west. A large  portion  of  this  site  is  at  present  covered  with  timber 
and  thicket,  and  is  very  difficult  to  examine,  but  the  road  allowance 
is  cleared,  showing  the  majority  of  the  pits.  While  those  in  the  field 
were  partially  tilled  in  by  being  cultivated  this  year,  by  next  year  all 
signs  of  those  pits  in  the  field  will  be  effaced,  and  the  road  bed  will 
cover  more. 


This  sort  of  pit  has  just  lately  come  under  notice,  and  attention 
has  been  called  to  those  near  London,  Ontario,  and  Parry  Sound.  See 
previous  reports.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  these  pits  were 
used  for ; but  the  general  idea  is  that  they  were  used  for  storing  corn 
in  small  quantities  to  prevent  heating — the  size  of  the  pits  at  the 
present  day  being  from  five  feet  to  seven  feet  wide,  and  up  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  Corn  has  been  found  in  pits  of  this  character  in  one 
or  two  localities  in  Ontario.  Now,  from  their  disposition,  they  could 
not  have  been  used  for  setting  stockades  in,  or  for  holding  corner 
posts  of  houses;  also,  on  thorough  examination,  the  earth  shows  no 
disturbances  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  traces  of  timber.  They 
were  not  used  for  ovens  to  bake  pottery  in,  for  they  exhibit  no 
traces  of  fire,  charcoal  or  ashes,  and  there  are  no  shreds  of  broken 
pots  in  their  immediate  vicinity  ; and,  as  the  earth  is  a light  loam, 
with  a large  proportion  of  sand,  precludes  the  idea  of  their  being 
caused  by  excavating  the  clay  for  pottery  purposes.  If  used  in  con- 
nection with  “ sweat  houses,”  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
some  of  the  stones  used  to  cause  steam  when  heated  might  be  found 
but  no  large  stones  showing  discoloration  by  fire  occur  in  them  If  used 
as  graves,  the  bones  have  been  exhumed  for  a general  burial  in  an 
ossuary,  at  the  “ Feast  of  the  Dead,”  but,  as  no  ossuary  is  known  to 
exist  between  here  and  the  ossuary-using  Hurons,  west  of  Lake  Simcoe, 
the  grave  theory  is  hardly  tenable. 

These  pits  are  grouped  in  no  particular  order,  though  preference 
seems  to  be  given  for  short  rows  of  three  or  four.  Pine  stumps  mea- 
6 AR. 
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suring,  with  bark  and  sap-wood  burnt  off  them,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
grow  out  of  several  of  these  pits.  The  number  of  pits  at  this  site  is 
about  fifty. 

The  fiat,  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  site,  being  in  every  way 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  such  cereals,  and  vegetables,  as  the 
Indians  grew,  would  explain  the  relative  position  of  these  pits  to  the 
site.  These  caches  would  naturally  be  placed  as  near  and  convenient 
as  possible  ; the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground  to  the  east  prevents 
them  being  placed  there,  while  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  is  too 
stony  for  cultivation,  as  the  Indians  cultivated.  There  were  no  traces 
of  ash-beds  to  the  south  or  the  west  of  the  pits,  and  nothing  of  any 
sort  was  found  in  them. 

The  ash-beds  lie  between  the  pits  and  the  river,  which  is  about  eighty 
rods  distant.  On  examination  the  ash-beds,  which  are  about  two  feet 
deep  by  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  disclose  the  usual  remains,  but 
as  yet  no  relics  have  appeared  showing  traces  of  contact  with  white 
men,  though  it  is  rather  too  soon  to  assume  too  much  without  a thor- 
ough examination.  However,  among  the  relics  recovered  from  here 
are  several  discs  of  shell,  stone  and  pottery,  some  fragments  of  pottery 
having  a raised  pattern,  and  other  unusual  patterns;  dog  whelks 
apparently  from  the  sea-coast,  perforated  unios,  a piece  of  graphite, 
bone  awls  and  beads,  and  a peculiarly  moulded  clay  pipe  which  you 
found  yourself,  said  pipe  being  cylindrical  with  a fiat  bottom,  moulded 
stem  hole,  and  having  a tally  on  the  front,  all  these  being  unusual 
features.  The  unio  shells  in  the  river  here  are  larger  and  thicker  than 
the  lake  mussels.  Fragments  of  pottery  were  picked  up  amongst  the 


roots  of  turned-up  pine  trees  of  a large  size.  This  site  is  within  half  a 
mile  of  Raven  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Talbot  River,  and  is  near  the 
junction  of  Perch  Creek  with  the  Talbot.  No  graves  were  found. 

In  September  of  this  year  I heard  about  a site  at  Mr.  D.  Smith's, 
lot  10,  Gull  River  Range,  Bexley  (figure  50),  and  visited  it  several 
times.  It  was  afterwards  examined  by  yourself. 

The  Indians  had  access  to  the  lakes  above  and  below  by  canoe,  and 
by  going  a little  north  could  strike  a canoe  route  to  the  Georgian  Bay 
via  Black  River,  or  Head  River. 


BexleY  7<wvn.’r  | m-gr?'-  - ; 
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The  major  part  of  this  site  has  been  under  cultivation  for  some 
years,  but  enough  is  left  to  be  interesting.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  compact  village,  judging  from  the  proximity  of  the  pits  to  the 
ash-beds,  and  the  relative  closeness  of  each  individually.  The  natural 
condition  of  the  ground  had  a tendency  to  make  the  inhabitants  econo- 
mize space.  The  surrounding  land  being  not  so  amenable  to  cultiva- 
tion, being  very  shallow  and  covered  with  boulders,  may  have  forced 
the  inhabitants  to  live  largely  on  fish  from  the  adjacent  lakes  and 
rivers.  Even  to  this  day  these  waters  teem  with  maskalonge  and  bass 
of  a large  size,  besides  other  fish,  and  the  lakes  in  the  granite  region  to 
the  north  are  literally  alive  with  salmon  trout. 

The  pits  here  are  to  the  west,  and  are  larger  and  deeper,  and  more 
systematically  arranged  than  the  above-mentioned  ones,  if  one  can 
judge  from  the  few  that  remain.  Unfortunately,  more  than  half  the 
group  has  been  filled  in  by  process  of  cultivation.  The  remaining  ones, 
eighteen  in  number,  average  two  feet  by  eight  feet,  and  seem  to  be  in 
rows  running  in  a southerly  direction. 

To  the  west  of  these  is  a large  area  covered  with  large  blocks  of 
granite  and  limestone.  Further  on  to  the  southwest  is  a swamp  and 
another  swamp  to  the  east.  If  any  cultivation  was  done  it  was  to  the 
north. 

About  thirty  rods  to  the  east  of  the  pits,  and  further  down  the  hill, 
were  about  forty  single  graves,  so  here  we  have  the  single  graves  and 
the  pits  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  proving  that  these  pits  were 
not  graves.  These  pits  on  examination  gave  the  same  results  as  the 
ones  before  mentioned.  No  relics,  traces  of  fire,  or  disturbance  of  the 
soil  being  found  in  them.  A large  spring  exists  to  the  east  of  the 
graves. 

A large  pine  tree  grew  out  of  one  of  these  pits ; the  stump  now 
remaining,  and  having  passed  through  fires  has  the  bark  and  sap  wood 
burnt  off.  It  now  measures  three  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
allowing  on  an  average  sixteen  annual  rings  to  an  inch  and  the  sap  wood 
to  be  two  inches  this  would  make  the  tree  310  years  old  till  it  was 
cut  down,  which  was  probably  about  twenty-five  years  ago ; making 
from  now  till  the  tree  started  to  grow  335  years  past,*  or  the  year 
1560,  showing  that  the  village  was  abandoned  at  least  fifty-five  years 
before  Champlain  passed  through  these  waters  with  his  war  party  of 
Huron  braves  in  1015,  to  attack  the  Iroquois  south  of  Lake  Ontario  ; 
or  twenty-five  years  after  Cartier  discovered  Stadacone  and  Hochelaga 
in  1535.  Champlain  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1603,  and  discov- 
ered no  traces  of  Hochelaga,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been  “ wiped 
out  ” by  the  Hurons.  May  not  these  towns  have  belonged  to  the 
Hochelagans,  and  shared  the  same  fate  about  the  same  period  ? Daw- 
son in  his  “Fossil  Man”  says  that  the  tribes  to  the  north-east  of 
Hochelaga,  were  either  Hochelagans  or  tributary  to  them,  who  were 
akin  to  the  Hurons,  yet  not  of  them.  This  conjecture  if  allowed  would 
explain  the  absence  of  towns,  etc.,  in  this  district  which  Champlain 
would  have  been  sure  to  notice  as  he  passed  through,  were  they  then 
existent.  Dawson  furthermore  identities  his  Hochelagans  with  the 

* It  has  recently  been  shown  that  this  basis  of  reckoning  time  is  not  so  trustworthy  as 
was  supoosed. — D.B. 
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extinct  Alleghans.  This  extermination  of  one  people  by  another  had 
been  going  on  for  ages  when  the  white  man  came.  The  Iroquois  were 
busy  at  it  then  with  the  Hurons,  Eries,  Neutrals,  etc.,  only  to  be  driven 
away  by  the  white  man  themselves.  Witness  the  extermination  of 
other  tribes  since  then. 

This  last  site  was  a large  one  and  had  been  occupied  for  a long 
time  ms  evidenced  by  the  accumulation  of  ashes  and  numbers  of  heaps  in 
a small  area.  This  place  has  been  visited  by  relic  hunters  and  large 
numbers  caried  away.  However  Mr.  D.  Smith  very  generously  gave  a 
large  soapstone  pipe  of  the  vase  type,  a long  ceremonial  double  bitted 
chisel,  some  stone  discs  and  celts. 

On  examining  the  ash-beds  we  found  stone  beads,  discs,  pieces  of 
graphite  and  hematite,  pottery  fragments,  clay  pipes  of  usual  types 
pottery  discs  ; some  rubbing  stones,  worked  pebbles  of  steatite  ; worked 
hake  of  Huronian  slate,  also  a blocked  out  steatite  pipe.  Mr.  Smith 
informed  me  that  he  had  found  flint  arrow-points  here,  which  are  very 
rare  in  this  section,  and  not  as  a rule  found  on  village  sites,  though 
Hint,  jasper,  quartz,  and  chert  hakes  and  nodules  abound  on  them. 
The  inhabitants  may  have  lived  largely  upon  hsh  and  the  proceeds  of 
agriculture,  or  used  bone  arrow-heads.  It  was  not  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  material  that  arrow-points  were  lacking,  for  quartz  abounds  in  the 
near-by  granite  regions,  and  I have  observed  out-croppings  of  chert  on 
the  hat  limestone  rocks  large  enough  to  make  even  good-sized  spear 
heads  and  knives. 

The  locality  of  this  site  is  one-quarter  of  a mile  from  Gull  River 
on  the  west  side,  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from  the  extremity  of  North 
Bay,  which  lies  towards  the  west.  It  was  very  well  hidden  from  sur- 
prise from  enemies  travelling  on  the  river,  having  the  high  hill  and 
swampy  valley  intervening. 

Another  site  visited  this  fall  is  on  the  farm  of  A.  McDonald, 
Kirkfield,  lots  44  and  45  S.  P.  R.  Eldon.  This  one  is  located  on 
the  south  side  of  the  range  of  hills  that  lie  to  the  south  and  east 
of  Kirkfield.  This  site  has  also  been  cultivated  for  a number  of 
years,  but  the  ash  beds  are  plainly  noticeable  yet.  They  lie  in  a 
semicircle  on  high  ground,  on  the  northwest  side  of  a swamp 
backed  up  by  the  hills,  and  cover  an  area  of  about  300  yards  in  length. 
The  convex  side  faces  the  swamp  where  there  was  formerly  plenty  of 
water.  As  the  place  was  covered  with  stubble,  and  the  time  at  my 
disposal  short,  I could  only  give  it  a cursory  examination.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  and  suitable  for  the  growing  of  those  cereals,  etc., 
which  the  Indians  cultivated,  and  formerly  supported  a dense  growth 
of  large  pines,  some  stumps  of  which  when  pulled  up  disclosed  corn 
that  had  been  cached,  preserved  no  doubt  by  carbonization. 

Relic  hunters  have  carried  away  a large  number  of  relics  from  here, 
some  very  good  ones,  but  none  showing  the  influence  of  white  men  that 
I am  aware  of.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  sjme  fragments  of 
pipes,  pottery,  stone  and  clay  discs,  a vase  pipe  of  small  size,  and  some 
perforated  dog  whelks. 

I also  visited  a village  site  on  Long  Point,  Fenelon  Township, 
'situated  on  the  south  end  of  Balsam  Lake.  This  one  was  on  a hill  and 
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near  by  on  each  side;  was  a river,  one  flowing  into  West  Bay  the  other 
into  South  Bay,  thus  giving  the  place  a certain  strategic  importance. 
Many  years  of  cultivation  have  obliterated  all  traces.  Mr.  Perrington, 
the  owner,  stated  that  there  were  a large  number  of  ash  beds  and 
graves  when  he  first  settled  there  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  lots  of 
relics  were  picked  up  and  taken  away.  Soil  here  is  also  suitable  for 
the  growing  of  corn,  tobacco  etc.  There  were  no  traces  of  embank- 
ments, or  any  of  palisades  found  round  the  above  villages.  If  stock- 
aded at  all  the  palisades  must  have  been  constructed  in  such  a manner 
as  to  stand  without  being  set  in  the  earth.  Perhaps  they  leaned  in  and 
were  braced  on  the  inside.  This  would  do  away  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  digging,  which  would  suit  the  Indians,  for  they  had  inade- 
quate tools  for  such  purposes. 

I noticed  on  Long  Point  on  the  east  side,  that  an  embankment 
about  four  feet  high,  and  and  ten  or  twelve  wide,  running  along  the  shore 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  bay  turning  in  at  an  obtuse  angle.  It  may 
have  been  caused  by  an  ice  shove,  or  a series  of  shoves,  but  it  lay  in  such  a 
position  that  I hardly  think  the  ice  could  have  done  it,  especially  that 
part  extending  inland.  It  might  be  a deposit  of  the  Glacial  Period. 
1 had  neither  time  nor  tools  to  examine  it. 

I also  visited  sites  described  in  former  Reports,  and  obtained  pipes 
celts,  bone  and  horn  implements,  discs,  perforated  shells,  etc. 

The  accompanying  map,  figure  48,  will  show  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  these  towns  to  each  other,  also  to  the  waterways. 

In  accounting  for  the  abandonment  or  destruction  of  such  towns 
as  these,  may  we  not  take  into  consideration  the  agencies  of  fire  and 
disease  ? In  dry  seasons  forest  fires  would  sweep  over  large  areas 
in  short  perods  of  time.  Witness  the  huge  conflagrations  of  our  own 
days  in  the  lumbering  districts,  which  we  are  powerless  to  check,  and 
the  number  of  modern  towns  burnt  out.  The  Indians  could  do  nothing 
but  flee  to  the  water.  Spread  of  disease,  superinduced  by  the  state 
they  lived  in  would  cause  them  to  abandon  a town  and  erect  another 
near  by.  The  abandoned  town  constructed  of  wood  and  bark  would 
then  quickly  decay.  This  being  repeated  again  and  again  wouli  give 
a number  of  sites  in  a limited  territory,  all  built  by  one  people. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  majority  of  celts  or  “skinners”  found 
hereabouts  are  of  very  poor  workmanship.  They  seem  to  have  been 
made  on  the  principle  of  “anything  will  do,”  consequently  we  see  that 
barring  being  worked  to  an  edge,  very  little  work  is  put  upon  the  body 
of  the  implement,  other  than  to  bring  it  to  desirable  shape.  We  may, 
however,  except  a polished  axe,  that  may  have  been  imported,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  coarse  jade.  It  was  found  in  Eldon  Township,  to  the 
north  of  Mitchell’s  Lake,  near  Champlains  Portage.  The  blade  is 
exquisite  in  make  and  finish,  and  is  of  the  following  dimensions  : Length 
six  inches,  breadth  four,  and  thickness  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  The 
edge  is  perfect  and  the  angles  are  well  defined.  The  sides  are  flat  and 
highly  polished.  Color  a dark  green  approaching  black,  with  one  cor- 
ner of  a lighter  color.  A portion  has  been  broken  out  at  the  poll, 
which  was  ground  to  a blunt  edge,  and  which  subsequently  had  been 
destroyed  by  abrasion.  If  this  is  jade,  it  is  the  first  example  on  record 
found  in  Ontario,  and  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  ancient  traffic 
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existing  throughout  North  America  previous  to  its  discovery.  Among 
the  chisels  obtained  is  one  thirteen  inches  long,  double  bitted,  worked 
all  over  but  not  polished.  Resembles  the  ceremonial  chisel  figured  on 
page  39,  Report  1886-1887. 

Few  gouges  occur,  but  these  are  generally  of  good  workmanship  i- 
one  found  near  the  jade  axe,  has  a large  lip  and  a round  body,  tapering 
to  a conical  head.  Material — dark  slate  with  lighter  veins.  Another 
from  Bolsover  is  of  light  green  argillaceous  material,  highly  polished, 
with  one  end  formed  into  a gouge,  and  the  other  chisel  shaped.  Side 
angles  well  squared. 

A peculiar  little  tool,  a rubbing  stone  celt  shaped  and  highly 
polished,  the  edge  rounded  as  if  for  dressing  skins;  from  Long  Point, 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a duck’s  bill. 

A hammer  stone,  from  Coboconk,  is  cylindrical  in  shape  with 
square  ends,  and  is  about  four  inches  by  two  and  a half  in  diameter. 
It  has  a slight  groove  at  one  end.  It  may  be  an  unfinished  implement 
of  the  same  class  as  figure  96.  Report  ’90-’91. 

Of  horn  implements — one  new  variety  presents  itself  by  two  speci- 
mens. These  are  implements  peculiarly  suitable  for  insertion  in  club 
heads ; and  in  outline  are  curved  like  a hawk’s  beak,  terminating  in  a 
sharp  point,  and  are  about  six  inches  long  and  moderately  thick. 
They  are  split  off  the  butt  of  a horn.  A finished  one  is  from  Eldon, 
and  an  unfinished  one  is  from  Bexley.  Both  were  found  on  village 
sites. 

There  are  upwards  of  fifty  pottery  and  stone  beads  or  discs  from 
village  sites,  in  every  stage  of  manufacture,  and  are  of  the  smallest 
size,  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  two  and  a half  inches,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  some  being  unperforated,  but  other- 
wise finished. 

These  discs  occur  very  frequently  on  village  sites,  and  may  have 
been  used  in  various  ways.  Probably  the  smallest  ones  were  used  as 
beads  for  necklaces.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  (unperforated)  may 
have  been  used  in  gambling,  or  games ; whilst  the  largest,  which  are 
always  perforated,  may  have  been  spindle-whorls  or  drill-weights. 
The  pottery  discs  were  made  out  of  pieces  of  vessels,  and  were  rarely 
perforated.  They  may  be  considered  make- shifts,  as  they  are  usually 
rough,  with  slightly  ground  edges.  They  may  have  been  made  in  a 
hurry  during  the  progress  of  some  game,  or  by  the  children  for  some 
amusement,  in  imitation  of  their  elders  Some  regard  the  thin  discs  as 
buttons.  See  p.  90,  Boyle’s  “ Primitive  Man.” 

From  Long  Point  and  from  Bolsover,  are  two  good  specimens  of  the 
so-called  “ women’s  knives.”  Material,  gray  slate. 

Two  shell  discs,  unperforated,  are,  perhaps,  unfinished  wampum, 
and  four  are  portions  of  perforated  unio  shells  ; others  are  perforated 
helices,  commonly  called  “ dog  whelks.”  These  are  sea  shells,  and  are 
evidence  of  intertribal  barter.  All  these  shell  specimens  are  from 
village  sites.  Carver  in  his  travels,  1793,  remarks  on  the  prevalence 
of  small  sea  shells  among  the  interior  tribes,  who  used  them  as 
ornaments,  and  valued  them  for  their  scarcity. 

There  is  one  specimen  of  the  “ ghost”  arrow,  of  sheet  brass.  See 
figures  80  and  81,  report  ’91.  This  class  of  relic  being  very  thin  and 
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carelessly  made,  was  totally  unfit  for  war  or  hunting.  It  is  believed 
that  they  were  made  especially  to  be  buried  with  the  departed  braves. 
As  the  “spirits  of  the  dead  ” ascended  to  the  “land  of  the  spirits,”  or 
“ happy  hunting  grounds,”  they  needed  with  them  the  spirits  of  their 
weapons,  and  implements  to  hunt  the  spirits,  that  represented  the 
animals  of  the  earth,  in  that  elysium. 

The  very  handsome  brass  pipe-tomahawk,  with  a steel  bit  dove- 
tailed into  the  brass,  has  a flowered  pattern  carved  on  each  side  of  the 
blade.  The  marks  of  the  engraving  tool  can  still  be  seen  with  the 
glass.  The  pipe  is  on  the  pole  of  the  axe,  and  the  handle  formed  the 
stem,  so  that  the  “brave”  who  formerly  owned  it,  could  enjoy  his 
smoke  from  the  weapon  he  used  in  war.  This  weapon  was  too  light 
and  small  to  have  been  used  to  fell  trees  with,  but  with  it  an  expert 
could  strike  a terrible  blow.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  a 
light,  effective  weapon,  with  which  one  could  strike  a sequence  of  rapid 
blows,  was  much  preferable  to  the  heavier  iron  axe  of  French  make* 
with  which  a lesser  number  of  blows  could  be  struck  in  the  same  time. 
This  applies  to  war  clubs  and  stone  axes.  It  is  a noticeable  fact  that 
“ coup  sticks  ” of  the  modern  western  Indians,  are  far  lighter  than  one 
generally  imagines.  One  generally  associates  with  the  term  “war  club” 
a huge  ponderous  smashing  club ; whereas  it  is  the  opposite.  The 
modern  war  club  being  generally  a waggon  spoke,  with  a couple  of 
butcher-knife  blades,  or  spear  heads  set  in  the  end  at  an  angle. 
The  above  tomahawk  was  ploughed  up  near  Gamebridge,  Lake 
Simcoe.  Pipe-tomahawks  are  not  uncommon  especially  those  of  iron  ; 
but  brass  ones  are  rare.  One  was  discovered  some  years  ago  at  Dal- 
housie,  and  still  more  recently,  a lead  one  was  found  at  Lake  Scugog. 

Several  specimens  show  the  various  types  of  clay  pipes  occurring 
here.  Some  of  them,  especially  the  round  and  square  top  cornet - 
shaped,  show  affinity  to  those  of  the  Hurons  ; while  others  show  affinity 
to  the  Hochelagans. 

The  human  face  pipe  occurs  quite  frequently,  often  grotesquely 
formed,  with  the  addition  of  animal  ears.  One  is  a double-faced  pipe 
Balsam  Lake,  others  show  different  types  of  faces,  and  there  is  a speci- 
men having  the  hole  bored  through  the  mouth  for  the  insertion  of  a stem 
after  the  original  was  broken  off.  This  utilization  of  a broken  pipe 
often  occurs.  Several  of  the  stems  after  being  split,  show  one  method 
of  forming  the  stem  hole,  namely,  by  moulding  the  stem  around  a cord 
of  twisted  fibre  or  grass,  which  was  consumed  in  the  baking  of  the 
pipe.  The  unique  specimen  exhibiting  three  new  features,  namely,  the 
stem  hole  moulded  in  it,  a flat  bottom  ; and  a tally  is  cylindrical  in 
form,  without  ornament,  resembles  somewhat  a diminutive  mug.  This 
specimen  was  found  by  Mr.  Boyle. 

A white  stone  pipe  from  Woodville,  perfect,  shows  much  use, 
notches  being  worn  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  no  ornamentation,  material 
rare,  steatite,  resembles  somewhat  fig.  27,  report  91.  Another  is  a 
long,  slender,  square-shaped  pipe,  material  grey  steatite,  or  soapstone. 
It  has  a head  of  some  animal  carved  in  relief,  on  the  top  and  incised 
herring-bone  pattern  on  the  sides,  locality,  Bexley  Township. 

A rare  pipe  represents  a human  figure  in  a squatting  position.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  these  pipes  suggest  a person  taking  a rest 
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with  a bundle  on  his  back.  See  fig.  26,  report  ’91,  which  this  one  re- 
sembles, but  is  much  smaller  and  has  its  arms  crossed  on  the  top  of  its 
knees,  and  is  without  the  hat.  The  legs  are  separated  from  the  body, 
and  there  is  a checker-board  pattern  on  the  base.  Material,  dark  grey 
steatite  : locality,  Long  Pond. 

The  fact  that  our  Indians  never  carved  offensive  objects  militates 
against  the  idea  that  this  class  of  pipes,  represent  persons  peforming 
natural  functions. 

The  vase  type,  which  is  the  commonest  here,  is  represented  by 
three  specimens,  all  of  steatite.  One  is  a large,  grey,  unfinished  pipe  from 
Coboconk.  Another  is  a large,  well  polished,  stained  black,  double- 
stem-hole pipe,  with  one  side  of  the  base  drawn  out  to  a toe,  and 
perforated  for  the  attachment  to  a stem,  or  of  an  ornament.  Locality, 
Somerville  Township.  This  is  the  third  specimen  of  a double  stem 
holed  pipe  from  this  locality,  two  being  vase  pipes,  and  the  third  a 
panther  pipe. 

A small  grey  vase  pipe  is  from  Kirkfield.  A fragment  of  a 
squared-top  bowl,  like  the  Huron  clay  pipe,  shows  plainly  the  circular 
striae  resulting  from  a rotatory  drill. 

Copper  weapons  and  implements  occur  very  rarely  here.  A knife 
(See  figure  18)  found  on  “ the  right  of  way,”  Trent  Canal,  lot  8,  S.  P.  R. 
Bexley.  Dimensions,  total  length  eight  and  a half  inches.  The  tine  is 
two  and  a half  inches  long.  Greatest  width  of  blade  one  and  five  six- 
teenth inches.  Thickness  one-eighth.  It  is  double  edged,  with  both 
edges  straight  meeting  in  a point.  See  knife  figured  on  p.  23,  Whittlesey’s 
Ancient  Mining  on  Lake  Superior,  but  this  one  is  much  better  made 
and  has  evener  edges.  The  other  copper  knife  from  here,  which  is 
round  pointed,  can  be  compared  to  the  one  figured  on  p.  26,  same 
work.  Locality,  Bolsover. 

Knives  of  both  these  patterns  occasionally  turn  up  throughout 
Ontario,  and  those  States  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Some 
exception  is  taken  to  their  shape  as  indicative  of  European  influence, 
but  on  giving  the  matter  a thought  one  can  easily  see  that  the  tine  for 
insertion  was  better  fitted  for  halting,  than  the  socket. 

o 1 

The  edges  of  the  cold  hammered  socket  would  easily  give  under 
pressure  and  thus  the  inserted  handle  would  always  be  more  or  less 
loose.  What  is  more  fitted  for  the  haft  of  a tined  blade  than  a portion 
of  a deer  horn  ? The  tine  being  driven  home  in  the  cellular  portion 
of  the  horn.  One  might  doubt  the  origin  of  these  knives,  if  like  the 
scalping  knives  introduced  by  the  early  traders,  the  tine  was  broader 
and  had  holes  for  rivetting  on  the  handles. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Indians  manufactured  these  copper 
implements  or  did  they  get  them  as  finds,  or  heirlooms  from  their 
ancestors,  or  by  barter  with  other  tribes,  or  as  loot  in  war  ? 

The  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  and  other  tribes  living  around  the 
Great  Lakes,  when  first  known  to  the  whites  did  not  manufacture  or  * 
work  in  copper,  though  Cartier  records  the  Hochelagans  as  having 
acquaintance  with  copper  and  silver. 

The  majority  of  copper  implements  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Middle  States,  are  believed  to  be  made  out  of 
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Lake  Superior  copper.  Though  copper  occurs  as  drift  in  these  districts/ 
it  is  not  plentiful  enough  to  account  for  all  the  implements  discovered, 
and  we  also  have  the  “ hull  mark  ” on  some  of  them,  namely  silver 
nodules  in  the  copper  matrix  which  proves  them  to  be  of  Lake 
Superior  copper  for  no  other  copper  on  the  continent  possesses  this 
feature. 

The  accompanying  sketch  map  will  show  the  relative  positions 
of  the  villages,  which  are  numbered,  to  each  other,  nos.  six  and  seven 
are  the  ones  that  have  the  pits. 

Credit  must  be  given  the  undermentioned  for  donations : 

Thos.  McNish,  Long  Point,  slate  knife  and  rubbing  stone. 

G.  McKague,  Bexley,  gouge  celts,  clay  pipes  and  bone  awls. 

Wm.  Irwin,  Bexley,  celts,  clay  pipes,  discs,  awls,  perforated  sheila 
and  rubbing  stone. 

J.  Bartley,  celt  and  clay  pipes. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Laidlaw,  Bexley,  six  celts. 

D.  Smith,  Coboconk,  vase  pipe,  discs,  beads,  celts,  chisels,  awls 
bone  ornaments  and  worked  pebbles. 

C.  Fry,  Kirkfield,  jade  axe,  slate  gouge,  work  stones. 

D.  Wright,  Kirkfield,  celt,  worked  slate  slab,  white  quartz  spear- 
head. 

C.  Burchael,  Somerville  Township,  argillite  celt,  two  chisels. 

Jas.  McGirr,  Bolsover,  slate  gouge,  awls,  five  flints,  two  slate 
pendants,  slate  knife,  six  clay  pipes. 

Duncan  McPhail,  Victoria  Road,  copper  knife. 

W.  White,  Somerville  Township,  double-stem-hole  vase  pipe,  and 

disc. 

Alex.  Wilson,  Bexley,  skull. 

C.  J.  Gilchrist,  Woodville,  flint  scraper,  white  stone  pipe,  three 
clay  pipes. 

M.  Hay  garth,  Eldon,  flint  scraper  and  disc. 

Mrs.  R.  Campbell,  Kirkfield,  discs,  clay  pipes,  worked  stone. 

Miss  A.  Campbell,  Kirkfield,  clay  pipe,  perforated  shells. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Ontario  Mounds. 

In  the  Canadian  Journal  for  September  1860,  there  is  a paper 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  Wallbridge,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  exist- 
ence of  mounds  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  ! “ Commenc- 

ing at  Rednerville,  in  the  township  of  Ameliasburg he  says,  “ they 
may  be  traced  along  the  Bay  shore  above  the  Plains  of  Massassaga  Point, 
a distance  of  about  eight  miles.  In  this  space,  including  the  island  of 
the  so-called  ‘Big  Bay/  upon  which  they  also  occur,  perhaps  one 
hundred  distinct  mounds  can  be  counted;  they  are  not,  however,  con- 
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fined  to  these  limits,  for,  from  enquiries  made  with  a view  to  ascertain 
their  extent,  it  is  probable  they  will  be  found  at  intervals  following 
the  shores,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bay; 
they  are  likewise  said  to  occur  at  a place  called  ‘Percy  Boom.’*  upon 
the  river  Trent,  and  perhaps  by  ascending  to  the  head  waters  of  that 
river  they  may  be  traced  to  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  thence 
to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  continent. 

“As  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  there  is  but  one  class  or  form 
of  mounds  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  truncated  cone  is  the 
shape  they  assume.  In  size  they  vary  from  a diameter  at  the  base  of 
thirty  to  fifty  feet,  to  a diameter  at  the  apex  of  twelve  feet,  Each 
mound  has  a shallow  basin  or  circular  depression  upon  its  summit, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  work,  has  a diameter  of  eight 
feet;  and  no  mound  under  my  observation  possessed  an  altitude  of 
more  than  five  feet.  It  is  a remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  works, 
that  in  almost  every  instance  they  occur  in  groups  of  two,  and  at 
irregular  distances,  the  one  group  from  the  other.  Irrregularity  is 
likewise  observable  between  one  mound  and  its  fellow,  these  being 
sometimes  found  in  juxta-position,  and  again  from  50  to  100  feet 
asunder. 

“The  two  of  the  same  group  are  always  of  one  size.  With  respect  to 
the  surrounding  country  they  are  situated  apparently  without  design, 
now  at  the  foot  of  a commanding  hill,  then  half  way  down  the  side  of 
a bank,  and  again  so  near  the  shore  that  in  several  instances  they  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Twice  they  have  been 
found  in  very  low  or  swampy  ground,  and  in  these  cases  they  occur 
singly.” 

On  making  an  examination  of  some  of  these  mounds  in  company 
with  Mr.  Henry  Cawthra,  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Wallbridge  discovered 
“human  remains  and  objects  of  curiosity  and  art,”  although  having 
opened  five  on  a previous  occasion  he  discovered  almost  nothing  ex- 
cept “a  few  bones  near  the  surface”  which  he  very  sagaciously 
remarked  “is  no  indication  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  was 
orginally  built,  for  it  is  well  ascertained  that  many  of  the  mounds  of 
the  Western  States,  constructed  evidently  for  different  objects  than 
those  of  sepulture,  have  been  used  by  modern  Indians  for  that  pur- 
pose.” 

It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  know  that  so  intelligent  an  obser- 
ver as  Mr.  Wallbridge  has  left  us  a record  of  the  work  he  performed 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  as  few,  if  any  traces  of  the  mounds  he  mentions, 
can  now  be  discovered. 


The  following  quotation  was  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter, 
M.A.,  Barrie. 

“The  Bev.  Dr.  Beed,  a Methodist  missionary  who  spent  two  years 
in  Toronto  and  the  new  settlements  of  York,  Peel  and  Hal  ton  counties 

* The  place,  f jrmerly  known  as  Percy  Boom,  is  about  five  or  six  miles  below  Campbell- 
ford,  near  the  village  of  Meyersburg.  It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  village  of  Percy, 
now  Waikworth,  three  miles  distant,  in  the  township  of  Percy.  A boom  as  constructed 
here  to  collect  the  timber,  of  which  immense  ‘ drives  used  to  be  floated  down  the  River 
Trent 
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(1820*22),  has  described  the  Burlington  mounds,  etc.,  as  they  appeared 
in  that  day.  His  description  which  was  first  published  probably  in 
his  ‘Reminiscences  of  Itinerant  Life,’ — a series  of  newspaper  articles 
— was  reprinted  in  Carroll’s  “ Case  and  his  Contemporaries”  (Vol.  I.  pp 
164-5',  from  which  we  make  this  extract.  Dr.  Reed  says: 

“At  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  is  a considerable  body  of  water- 
separated  from  the  lake  by  a sandy  beach  about  five  miles  in  length, 
and  from  80  to  100  yards  in  width.  The  water  thus  separated  from 
the  lake  is  called  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  now 
stands  the  City  of  Hamilton.  The  outlet  of  the  bay  into  the  lake  is 
near  the  north  end  of  the  beach,  and  is  celebrated  as  a famous  fishing- 
place.  The  Indians  have  some  curious  traditions  concerning  this 
particular  region,  to  which.  I will  presently  refer.  I noticed  in  passing 
over  this  beach  singular  excavations  at  regular  intervals  about  mid- 
way between  the  lake  and  the  bay.  They  were  about  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  apart ; originally  of  a square  form,  and  measuring  from 
ten  to  fifteen  yards  on  a side.  They  were  evidently  artificial, 
and  of  a very  ancient  date,  as  in  some  instances  old  trees  were  grow- 
ing within  them,  and  the  Indians  had  no  tradition  of  their  origin  or 
design.  I judge  that  they  must  have  been  intended  for  military  use. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  beach,  on  the  main  land,  beautifully  situated 
near  the  lake  shore,  was  the  elegant  residence  of  Colonel  Brandt,  son 
of  the  old  chief  of  revolutionary  celebrity,  [the  “old  chief”  himself 
was  alive  in  Case’s  time.]  The  Colonel  was  an  educated  and  well-bred 
gentleman,  and  with  his  family  associated  with  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  (And  this  was  true  of  the  father,  who  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  son).  In  this  immediate  vicinity  the  soil  was 
mingled  with  vast  quantities  of  human  bones,  stones,  arrow-heads, 
hatchets,  etc.,  the  weapons  of  ancient  Indian  warfare.  In  sight  of 
the  mansion,  and  in  plain  view  of  the  road,  was  a large  mound  of 
earth  filled  with  human  bones.  One  or  two  others  stood  near  but  had 
been  demolished.  In  several  instances  I was  informed,  stone-hatchets 
and  arrow-heads  were  found  firmly  fixed  in  skulls,  [!]  plainly  indicat- 
ing that  the  victims  had  fall  in  some  hostile  encounter.” 


APPENDIX  B. 

Serpent  Worship.* 

“To  the  modern  educated  world,  few  phenomena  of  the  lower  civili- 
zation seem  more  pitiable  than  the  spectacle  of  a man  worshipping 
a beast.  We  have  learnt  the  lessons  ot  Natural  History  at  last 
thoroughly  enough  to  recognize  our  superiority  to  our  4 younger 
brothers’  as  the  Red  Indians  call  them,  the  creatures  whom  it  is  our 
place  not  to  adore,  but  to  understand  and  use.  By  men  at  lower 
levels  of  culture,  however,  the  inferior  animals  are  viewed  with  a very 
different  eye.  For  various  motives,  they  have  become  objects  of  venera- 
tion ranking  among  the  most  important  in  the  lower  ranges  of  religion. 
Yet  I must  here  speak  shortly  and  slightly  of  animal-worship,  not  as 


Primitive  Cvilture,  vol.  II.  p.  208  and  following  pages,  by  E.  B.  Tylor. 
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wanting  in  interest,  but  as  ever  abounding  in  difficulty.  Wishing 
rather  to  bring  general  principles  into  view  than  to  mass  uninterpreted 
facts,  all.  I can  satisfactorily  do  is  to  give  some  select  examples  from 
the  various  groups  of  evidence,  so  as  at  once  to  display  the  more  strik- 
ing features  of  the  subject,  and  to  trace  the  ancient  ideas  upward  from 
the  savage  level  far  into  the  higher  civilization. 

First  and  foremost,  uncultured  man  seems  capable  of  simply  wor- 
shipping a beast  as  a beast,  looking  on  it  as  possessed  of  power, 
courage,  cunning,  beyond  his  own,  and  animated  like  a man  by  a soul 
which  continues  to  exist  after  bodily  death,  powerful  as  ever  for  good 
and  harm.  Then  this  idea  blends  with  the  thought  of  the  creature  as 
being  an  incarnate  deity,  seeing,  hearing,  and  acting  even  at  a distance, 
and  continuing  its  power  after  the  death  of  the  animal  body  to  which 
the  divine  spirit  was  attached  .... 

Whether  an  animal  be  worshipped  as  the  receptacle  or  incarnation 
of  an  indwelling  divine  soul  or  other  deity,  or  as  one  of  the  myriad 
representations  of  the  presiding  god  of  its  class,  the  case  is  included 
under  and  explained  by  the  general  theory  of  fetish- worship  .... 
The  three  motives  of  animal  worship,  viz , direct  worship  of  the 
animal  for  itself,  indirect  worship  of  it  as  a fetish  acted  through  by  a 
deity,  and  veneration  for  it  as  a totem  or  representative  of  a tribe- 
ancestor,  no  doubt  account  in  no  small  measure  for  the  phenomena  of 
Zuolatry  among  the  lower  races,  due  allowance  being  also  made  for 
the  effects  of  myth  and  symbolism  of  which  we  may  gain  frequent 
glimpses.  Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  and  complexity  of  the  sub- 
ject, a survey  of  animal-worship  as  a whole  may  yet  justify  an 

eth nographic  view  of  its  place  in  the  history  of  civilization 

Serpent-worship  unfortunately  fell  years  ago  into  the  hands  of  specu- 
lative writers,  who  mixed  it  with  occult  philosophies,  Druidical 
mysteries,  and  that  portentous  nonsense  called  the  Arkite  Symbolism, 
till  now  sober  students  hear  the  very  name  of  Ophiolatry  with  a 
shiver.  Yet  it  is  in  itself  a rational  and  instructive  subject  of  inquiry, 
especially  notable  for  its  width  of  range  in  mythology  and  religion. 
We  may  set  out  among  the  lower  races,  with  such  accounts  as  those 
of  the  Red  Indian’s  to  the  rattlesnakes,  as  grandfather  and  king  of 
snakes,  as  a divine  protector  able  to  give  fair  winds  or  cause  tempests  : 
or  of  the  worship  of  great  snakes  among  the  tribes  of  Peru  before  they 
received  the  religion  of  the  Incas,  as  to  whom  an  old  author  (Garcilam 
de  la  Vega)  says  ‘ They  adore  the  demon  when  he  presents  himself  to 
them  in  the  figure  of  some  beast  or  serpent,  and  talks  with  them.’ 
thenceforth  such  examples  of  direct  Ophiolatry  may  be  traced  on  into 
classic  and  barbaric  Europe,*  the  great  serpent  which  defended  the 
citadel  of  Athens  and  enjoyed  its  monthly  honey-cakes;  the  Roman 
genius  loci  appearing  in  the  form  of  a snake;  the  old  Prussinn 
serpent- worship  and  offering  of  food  to  the  household  snakes  ; the 
golden  viper  adored  by  the  Lombards,  till  Barbatus  got  it  in  his  hands 
and  the  goldsmiths  made  it  into  paten  and  chalice.  To  this  day 
Europe  has  not  forgotten  in  nursery  tales  the  snake  that  comes  with 

* This  does  not  mean  that  the  European  practices  were  derivations  from  America.  The 
word  ‘thenceforth  ’ relates  to  the  writer’s  method-firs-t  treating  of  the  lowest  forms  of  Sep- 
pent-worship,  and  proceeding  to  those  that  may  be  called  higher. 
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its  golden  crown  and  drinks  milk  out  of  the  child’s  porringer ! the 
house-snake  tame  and  kindly  but  seldom  seen,  that  cares  for  the  cows 
and  children,  and  gives  omens  of  death  in  the  family  ; the  pair  of 
household  snakes  which  have  a mystic  connection  of  life  and  death 
with  the  husband  and  housewife  themselves.  Serpent-worship, 
apparently  of  the  directest  sort,  was  prominent  in  the  indigenous 
religions  of  South  Asia.  It  now  even  appears  to  have  maintained  no 
mean  place  in  early  Indian  Buddhism,  for  the  sculptures  of  the 
Sanchi  tope,  show  scenes  of  adoration  of  the  five  headed  snake-deity 
in  his  temple,  performed  by  a race  of  serpent-worshippers,  figuratively 
represented  with  snakes  growing  from  their  shoulders,  and  whose  raja 
himself  has  a five-headed  snake  arching  hood-wise  over  his  head. 
Here,  moreover,  the  totem  theory  comes  into  contact  with  ophiolatry. 
The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  snake  ‘ naga  ’ becomes  also  the  accepted 
designation  of  its  adorers,  and  thus  mythological  interpretation  has  to 
reduce  to  reasonable  sense  legends  of  serpent  races  who  turn  out  to  be 
simply  serpent- worshippers,  tribes  who  have  from  the  divine  reptiles 
at  once  their  generic  name  of  Nagas,  and  with  it  their  imagined 
ancestral  descent  from  serpents.  In  different  ways  these  Naga  tribes 
of  South  Asia  are  on  the  one  hand  analogues  of  the  Snake  Indians  of 
America,  and  on  the  other  of  the  Ophiogenes  or  Serpent  race  of  the 
Troad,  kindred  of  the  vipers  whose  bite  they  could  cure  by  touch,  and 
descendants  of  an  ancient  hero  transformed  into  a snake. 

Serpents  hold  a prominent  place  in  the  religions  of  the  world,  as 
the  incarnations,  shrines  or  symbols  of  high  deities.  Such  were  the 
rattlesnake  worshipped  in  the  Natchez  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
snake  belonging  in  name  and  figure  to  the  Aztec  deity  Quetzalcoatl ; 
the  snake  as  worshipped  still  by  the  Slave  Coast  negro,  not  for  itself 
but  for  its  indwelling  deity  ; the  snake  kept  and  fed  with  milk  in  the 
temple  of  the  old  Slavonic  god  Potrimpos  ; the  serpent-symbol  of  the 
healing  deity  Asklepios,  who  abode  in  or  manifested  himself  through 
the  huge  tame  snakes  kept  in  the  temple  (it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
had  any  original  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  snake,  from  its 
renewal  b}T  casting  its  old  slough,  as  the  accepted  emblem  of  new  life 
or  immortality  in  later  symbolism) ; and  lastly,  the  Phoenician  serpent 
with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  symbol  of  the  world  and  of  the  Heaven-god 
Taaut,  in  its  original  meaning  probably  a mythic  world-snake  like 
the  Scandinavian  Midgardworm,  but  in  the  changed  fancy  of  later 
ages  adapted  into  an  emblem  of  eternity.  It  scarcely  seems  proved 
that  savage  races,  in  all  their  mystic  contemplations  of  the  serpent, 
ever  developed  out  of  their  own  minds  the  idea,  to  us  so  familiar  of 
adopting  it  as  a personification  of  evil.  In  ancient  times  we  may 
ascribe  this  character  perhaps  to  the  monster  whose  well-known  form 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  mummy  cases,  the  Apophis-serpent  of  the  Egyptian 
Hades;  and  it  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  Wicked  Serpent  of  the 
Zarathustrians,  Aji  Dahaka,  a figure  which  bears  so  remarkable  a re- 
lation to  that  of  the  Semitic  serpent  of  Eden,  which  may  stand  in 
historical  connexion  with  it.  A wondrous  blending  of  the  ancient 
rites  of  Ophiolatry  with  mystic  conceptions  of  Gnosticism  appears  in 
the  cultus  which  tradition  (in  truth  or  s'ander)  declares  the  semi- 
Christian  sect  of  Ophites  to  have  rendered  to  their  tame  snake,  enticing 
it  out  of  its  chest  to  coil  round  the  sacramental  bread,  and  worship- 
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ping  ifc  as  the  great  king  from  heaven,  who  in  the  beginning  gave  to 
the  man  and  woman  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries.  Thus  the 
extreme  types  of  religious  veneration,  from  the  soberest  matter-of-fact 
to  the  dreamiest  mysticism,  find  their  places  in  the  worship  of 
animals.” 

Fergusson  says  : * “ There  are  few  things  in  connexion  with  the 
ancient  mythology  of  America  more  certain  than  that  there  existed  in 
that  country  before  its  discovery  by  Columbus  extreme  veneration  for 
the  serpent.  Whether  or  not  this  should  be  designated  ‘ worship  ’ is 
not  so  clear. 

There  are  few  things  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  us  at  the 
present  day  so  strange,  or  less  easy  to  account  for,  than  that  worship 
which  was  once  so  generally  offered  to  the  Serpent  God.  If  not  the  old- 
est, it  ranks  at  least  among  the  earliest  forms  through  which  the  human 
intellect  sought  to  propitiate  the  unknown  powers.  Traces  of  its 
existence  are  found  not  only  in  every  country  of  the  old  world ; but 
before  the  new  was  discovered  by  us,  the  same  strange  idolatry  had 
long  prevailed  there,  and  even  now  the  worship  of  the  Serpent  is  found 
lurking  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  globe,  and  startles  us  at 
times  with  unhallowed  rites  which  seem  generally  to  have  been 
associated  with  its  prevalence 

When  it  comes  to  be  closely  examined,  the  worship  of  the  Ser- 
pent does  not  seem  so  strange  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.  As 
was  well  remarked  by  an  ancient  author,  ‘ The  serpent  alone  of  all 
animals,  without  legs  or  arms,  or  any  of  the  usual  applicances  for 
locomotion,  still  moves  with  singular  celerity ; ’ and  he  might  have 
added— grace,  for  no  one  who  has  watched  a serpent  slowly  progress- 
ing over  the  ground,  with  his  head  erect,  and  his  body  following 
apparently  without  exertion,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  motion  There  is  no  jerk,  no  reflex  motion,  as  in  all 
other  animals,  even  fishes,  but  a continual  progression  in  the  most 
graceful  curves.  Their  general  form,  too,  is  full  of  elegance,  and  their 
colors  varied  and  sometimes  very  beautiful,  and  their  eyes  bright  and 
piercing.  Then,  too,  the  serpent  can  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  with- 
out food  or  apparent  hunger.  He  periodically  casts  his  skin,  and,  as 
the  ancients  fabled,  by  that  process  renewed  his  youth.  Add  to  this 
his  longevity,  which,  though  not  so  great  as  was  often  supposed,  is 
still  sufficient  to  make  superstitions  forget  how  long  an  individual 
may  have  been  reverenced  in  order  that  they  may  ascribe  to  him 
immortality 

When  we  first  meet  Serpent  worship,  either  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Sinai,  the  Groves  of  Epidaurus,  in  Sarmatian  huts,  or  Indian  Temples, 
the  Serpent  is  always  the  Agatho-dcemon,  the  bringer  of  health  and 
good  fortune.  He  is  the  teacher  of  wisdom,  the  oracle  of  future  events. 
His  worship  may  have  originated  in  fear,  but  long  before  we  became 
practically  acquainted  with  it,  it  had  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme 
among  its  votaries.  Any  evil  that  ever  was  spoken  of  the  serpent, 
came  from  those  who  were  outside  the  pale,  and  were  trying  to  depre- 
ciate what  they  considered  as  an  accursed  superstition.  . . . . 

* Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  by  James  Fergusson,  London,  1873,  p.  38. 
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The  essence  of  Serpent  worship  is  as  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Veda,  or  of  the  Bible,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  two 
faiths  to  be;  and  with  unvarying  degrees  of  dilution  the  spirit  of  these 
two  works  pervades  in  a greater  or  less  extent  all  the  forms  of  the 
religions  of  the  Aryan  or  Semitic  races.”  * 

Prof.  Putnam  writes : *f*  “ That  the  serpent  was  prominent  in  the 

religious  faiths  of  the  Americans  is  beyond  question,  and  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  combination  with  phallic  and  solar  worship,  it 
extended  from  Central  America  to  Peru  and  Mexico,  cannot  be 
doubted,  whatever  its  origin.  Its  existence  is  shown  in  Yucatan,  as  in 
Cambodia,  by  sculptures  on  the  ruined  buildings  which  can  only  be 
designated  as  temples.  We  know  from  history  and  art  that  this  form 
of  worship  existed  in  Mexico  down  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion 
and  conquest,  and  that  it  still  survives  in  the  rites  of  the  Zunis  and 
Moquis,  and  probably  other  of  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Phend  made  his  discovery  of  an  interesting  mound 
in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  a figure  and  brief  description  of  which  are 
given  by  Miss  Gordon  Gumming  in  ‘Good  Words’  for  March,  1872. 
This  work  has  so  much  in  common  with  the  Ohio  serpent  that  Miss 
Cumming’s  illustration  is  here  copied  for  comparison,  and  I give  a 
brief  abstract  of  her  description  : 

‘ The  mound  is  situated  on  a grassy  plain.  The  tail  of  the  serpent 
rests  near  the  shore  of  Loch  Nell,  and  the  mound  gradually  rises 
seventeen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is  continued  for  three  hundred 
feet,  forming  a double  curve  like  a huge  letter  S,  and  wonderfully 
perfect  in  anatomical  outline.  This  we  perceive  the  more  perfectly  on 
reaching  the  head,  which  lies  at  the  western  end.  . . . 

‘ The  head  forms  a circular  cairn,  on  which  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Phene’s  first  visit  (several  }-ears  previous)  there  still  remained  some 
trace  of  an  altar.  . . . which  has  since  wholly  disappeared,  thanks 

to  the  cattle  and  herd  boys.  Mr.  Phend  examined  the  circular  cairn 
or  circle  of  stones,  forming  the  head,  and  although  it  had  been  pre- 
viously disturbed,  he  found  three  large  stones  form  a megalithic  cham- 
ber, which  contained  burnt  bones,  charcoal,  and  burnt  hazel-nuts,  and 
an  implement  of  flint  was  also  found  during  the  examination.  On 
removing  the  peat-moss  and  heather  from  the  ridge  of  the  serpent’s 
back,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  was  carefully 
constructed,  with  regularly  and  symmetrically  placed  stones,  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  throw  off  the  rain.  . The  spine  is,  in  fact,  a long 

narrow  causeway  made  of  large  stones,  set  like  the  vertebrm  of  some 
some  huge  animal.  They  form  a ridge,  sloping  off  at  each  side,  which 
is  continued  downward  with  an  arrangement  of  smaller  stones  sugges- 
tive of  ribs.  The  mound  has  been  found  in  such  a position  that  the 
worshippers,  standing  at  the  altar  would  naturally  look  eastwards, 
directly  along  the  whole  of  the  great  reptile,  and  across  the  dark  lake 
to  the  triple  peaks  of  Ben  Cruachan.  This  position  must  have  been 
carefully  selected,  as  from  no  other  point  are  the  three  peaks  visible.’ 


* Fergus8on  p.p.  1-3. 

t The  Serpent  Mound  in  Ohio,  by  F.  W.  Putnam,  in  the  Century , April,  1890,  p.  876. 
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General  Forlong,  in  commenting  on  this,  says  : 

‘ Here,  then,  we  have  an  earth  formed  snake,  emerging  in  the 
usual  manner  from  dark  water,  at  the  base,  as  it  were,  of  a triple  cone, 
— Scotland’s  Mount  Hermon, — just  as  we  so  frequently  meet  snakes 
and  their  shrines  in  the  East.’  ” 

Prof.  Putnam  then  proceeds  : “ Is  there  not  something  more  than 
co-incidence  in  the  resemblances  between  the  Loch  Nell  and  the  Ohio 
serpent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  topography  of  their  respective  situa- 
tion ? Each  has  the  head  pointing  west,  and  each  terminates  with  a 
circular  inclosure,  containing  an  altar,  from  which,  looking  along  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  the  serpent,  the  rising  sun  may  be  seen. 
If  the  serpent  of  Scotland  is  the  symbol  of  an  ancient  faith,  surely 
that  of  Ohio  is  the  same.” 


APPENDIX  C. 

The  Old  Bay  House. 

During  a conversation  with  Squire  Thomson  of  Hiawatha  he 
mentioned  the  former  existence  of  an  old  log  building  which  he  be- 
lieved to  have  belonged  to  the  North  West  Company  of  Adventurers 
trading  in  furs,  and  although  the  place  is  of  historical  rather  than  of 
archoeological  interest,  I accompanied  him  to  the  spot,  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  east  of  the  Miller  mounds.  Bare  as  is  the  records  of  facts 
concerning  this  place,  a statement  of  them  here  may  elicit  information 
from  other  sources. 

As  Mr.  Thomson  remembers  the  building  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  log  walls,  or  portions  of  them,  were  still  standing,  the  house 
would  be  about  twenty  by  twenty-four  feet,  its  length  being  in  line 
with  the  lake  shore.  A fire-place  and  chimney  of  stone,  and  built  in 
the  old  style,  stood  outside  of  the  eastern  gable.  Here  the  stones  now  lie 
in  a confused  heap.  This  house  was  reported  to  be  “always  open,”  or,  in 
other  words,  an  “open  house”  for  the  convenience  of  traders  following 
the  established  route  of  travel  between  the  Huron  country  and  Mont- 
real. If  this  shelter  had  been  much  frequented  by  white  traders,  it 
was  pretty  certain  that  the  floor  area  would  contain  some  vestiges  of 
their  occupation.  Portions  of  it  were  accordingly  dug  up,  but  with 
the  exception  of  numerous  fragments  of  Indian  pottery,  and  a few 
flakes  of  flint,  nothing  appeared.  Even  the  occurrence  of  the  pottery 
could  bear  no  relation  to  the  use  of  the  place  by  Indians,  for  they 
had  ceased  to  use  clay  vessels  of  their  own  making,  a hundred  years  and 
more  before  this  house  was  put  up.  The  only  inference  is  that  the 
Old  Bay  House  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  encampment, 
numerous  examples  of  which  exist  along  the  lake  shore. 

John  Howard,  the  oldest  Indian  on  the  Hiawatha  Reserve  was 
referred  to  as  the  man  who  could  tell  most  about  the  house,  but  al- 
though I called  three  times  to  see  him,  I always  found  that  he  was 
out  in  his  canoe,  fishing. 
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Although  there  is  no  event  of  importance  connected  with  this 
place,  the  existence  of  the  North  West  Company  forms  a stirring 
chapter  in  Canadian  history,  and  it  is  at  least  worth  while  noting  that 
the  Old  Bay  House  stood  here  as  a stopping  place  for  the  Indians,  and 
perhaps  for  others,  on  their  trading  trips. 

Not  far  away  from  the  Old  Bay  House  in  a desolate  and  scraggy 
little  grove  on  a hill-top  over-looking  Rice  Lake,  there  stands  a 
small  monument  over  the  grave  of  a Major  St.  Quintin  who  is  said  to 
have  been  engaged  to  one  of  Captain  Anderson’s  beautiful  half-caste 
daughters.  She  died  of  consumption  and  the  Major  remained  about  the 
place  until  his  own  death,  many  years  afterwards. 

The  story  of  Captahi  Anderson’s  settlement  on  the  reserve,  forms 
an  interesting  episode  in  the  local  annals,  and  should  be  written  by 
some  one  in  Otonabee  while  it  is  possible  to  collect  all  the  facts. 

Military  men  ought  to  be  interested  in  all  that  concerns  British 
soldiers  who  have  died  here,  and  a record  should  be  compiled  relating 
to  the  resting-places  of  such  departed  veterans.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  on  the  St.  Quintin  tombstone. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
MAJOR  FRANCIS  JOHN  ST.  QUINTIN, 

LATE  OF  THE  85TH  REGIMENT. 

YOUNGEST  SON  OF  THE  LATE 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  ST.  QUINTIN, 

OF  SCAMPTON  HALL,  YORKSHIRE, 

ENGLAND. 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  9TH  DAY  OF 
FEBRUARY,  A.D.  1857. 

AGED  52  YEARS. 

Sincerely  regretted  by  all  his 
relations  and  friends. 


7 AR. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  ONTARIO. 
By  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A. 


The  initial  work  of  this  list  was  performed  by  A.  F.  Chamberlain, 
Ph.  D.,  now  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  made  a 
bibliography  including  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  (276  titles), 
published  by  instalments  in  our  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Reports. 
The  titles  referring  to  Ontario  alone  (100  altogether)  have  been  collected 
by  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  from  the  previously  published  parts,  and  he 
has  added  to  them  upwards  of  100  new  titles,  making  a consolidated 
bibliography  for  the  province.  The  titles  originally  given  by  Dr. 
Chamberlain  are  marked  (C.),  and  those  added  by  Mr.  Hunter  (H). 

The  boundaries  of  the  province  have  not  been  arbitrarily  followed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  list,  but  bordering  districts,  such  as 
Montreal  and  Mackinac  Islands,  have  been  included. 


It  is  hoped  that  this  list,  thou; 

work  of  those  who  desire  to  cover 

American  Antiquarian. 

Vol.  xiv.  (May,  1892),  p.  184. 

Mentions  finds  at  Lake  Nipissing.  (H). 

Anderson,  Dr.  (Director). 
National  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland.  Catalogue, 
1892. 

Pages  113-115  contain  comparative  col- 
lection of  304  specimens  from  Can- 
ada, mainly  Ontario,  with  counties 
given  in  most  cases.  (H). 

Archaeological  Journal 

Published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Yol.  xviii.  (Lon- 
don, (1861). 

Contains  (p.  374)  brief  note  on  frag- 
ments of  pottery  found  beneath  a 
pine  tree  near  the  Great  ? (Grand) 
River,  Canada.  (C). 

Ashford,  Clarence  W. 

Historical  sketch  in  Belden’s 
Atlas  of  Simcoe  county. 
Toronto,  1881. 

This  sketch  appeared  anonymously, 
but  is  known  to  have  been  writen  or 
compiled  by  CJarence  W.  Ashford, 
since  then  Secretary  of  State,  Ha- 
waii, with  emendations  by  Charles 


rh  not  exhaustive,  will  facilitate  the 
the  ground,  or  any  part  of  it. 

Pelham  Mulvaney . It  contains  num- 
erous references  to  the  antiquities  of 
Simcoe  county.  (H.) 

Bain,  James,  jr. 

The  present  condition  of  the 
old  French  Fort  at  Ste. 
Marie.  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  3rd 
series,  vol.  iii.,  1886,  pp. 
278-279. 

Brief  abstract  of  paper  given.  (C.) 
The  Hurons  and  French  in  the 
Early  Days.  pp.  165-8  in 
“ The  Northern  Lakes  of 
Canada”  (guide-book).  Tor- 
onto, 1886. 

Contains  references  to  Fort  Ste. 
Marie  on  the  Wye,  and  Huron  re- 
mains in  the  vicinity.  The  same 
book  (p.  87)  has  a reference  to  rock 
paintings  near  Longford.  (H.) 

Barrie  Advance  (Newspaper). 

June  28,  1888. 

Mentions  skeletons  and  other  remains 
found  at  Cameron’s  Point,  Lake 
Simcoe.  (H.) 

Barrie  Examiner  (News- 
paper) 

October  17,  1895. 

Describes  ossuary  in  Flos  township 
and  its  contents.  See  also  Boyle’s 
Report,  1894-5  (p.  42).  (H.) 
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Barrie  Gazette  (Newspaper). 

December  2,  1896. 

Mentions  a sword  found  in  Simcoe 
county.  (H.) 

Bawtree.  Ed  W.,  M D. 

Indian  Sepulchral  Pits  in  Can- 
ada. Edinburgh  New  Philo- 
sophical  Journal,  vol.  xlv. 

See  Squier,  E.  G.,  and  Toronto 
Empire. 

Describes  six  large  ossuaries  and  their 
contents,  etc.,  in  Simcoe  county. 
(0.) 

Bayfield,  Capt  Henry  Wol 
sey,  R.N. 

Hydrographic  Chart  of  Geor- 
gian Bay,  1823. 

Mentions  ‘‘Indian  figures  on  the 
cliff,”  immediately  west  of  the  out- 
let of  French  River,  three  or  four 
miles  (H.) 

Beauchamp,  Rev.  W.  M. 

Indian  Occupation  of  New 
York  State.  Science,  vol. 
xix.,  p.  76,  February  5,  1892. 

Notices  Huron  ossuaries  and  towns  in 
Ontario.  Refers  to  the  possible  re- 
lation of  a few  earthworks  near 
Prescott  to  those  of  St  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  (H.) 

A catalogue  of  prehistoric 
works  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Compiled  by  Dr. 
Cyrus  Thomas.  Sixth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology.  Also  reprint- 
ed separately. 

The  references  to  Ontario  are  by  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp.  (H. ) 

Southern  visits  of  the  Eskimo. 
Proc  of  the  Am.  Assoc , 
1894,  pp.  344-5. 

Brief  Abstract.  Has  references  to 
Eskimo  relics  found  here.  (H.) 

Iroquois  Migrations.  Proc.  of 
the.  Am.  Assoc.,  1894,  p. 
345. 

Discusses  the  earliest  p >sition  of  the 
Hurons,  etc.  (H. ) 


Beeman,  T.  W , M.D. 

Lanark  county.  Fifth  xArchae- 
ological  Report,  pp.  15-18, 
Toronto,  1891. 

Gives  kinds  and  descriptions  of  relics 
found  there,  and  quantity  of  each 
kind.  (H.) 

Lanark  county.  Seventh  Ar- 
chaeological Report,  pp.  15- 
17.  Toronto,  1894. 

Describes  specimens  found,  and  gives 
a list  of  relics  received  for  the 
Museum,  with  localities  and  names 
of  donors.  (H.) 

Lanark  county;  pp.  71-72, 
Eighth  Archaeological  Re- 
port, Toronto,  1896. 

Describes  work  about  the  Rideau 
lakes  during  1895.  (H .) 

Bonny  castle.  Sir  Richard  H 

The  Canidas  in  1841.  Two 
volumes.  1842. 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  31,  mentions  an  ossuary, 
then  lately  discovered,  near  Yonge 
street,  south  of  Barrie.  Presum- 
ably it  was  the  Cosgrove  ossuary  in 
West  Gwillimbury  townshqp,  and 
was  visited  by  Bonnycastle  in  July, 
1835.  (H.) 

Boyle,  David 

Work  and  Play  among  the 
Indians,  iii. ; School  Work 
and  Play.  Toronto.  Yol.  i. 
No.  6 (March  15,  1889)  p.  6. 

Describes,  with  illustrations,  Indian 
pipes.  Figures  of  “McCallum” 
pipe  in  shape  of  monkey,  from  Hal- 
ton  county;  “Beecroft”  pipe  of 
bloodstone,  from  Nottawasaga  ; ' Mc- 
K night  ” pipe  of  marble  from  Bev- 
erly township.  (C.) 

Indian  Archaeology.  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  Toronto  Globe , 
vol.  xlvi.,  number  190.  Aug- 
ust 9,  1890. 

Illustrated  by  thirty-live  wood  cuts  of 
specimens  in  the  Provincial  Archae- 
ological Museum.  (C.) 

The  Archaeological  Outlook. 
Proc.  Can  ad.  Inst.,  3rd  ser- 
ies, vol.  iv.  (1886),  pp.  1-7. 
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At  pp.  4-5  describes  a find  of  seventy 
tomahawks  in  the  township  of  Bev- 
erley ; at  p.  5 an  ossuary  in  the 
same  district.  (C.) 

Report  of  Curator  for  1885- 
1886.  Proc.  Canad.  Inst., 
3rd  series,  vol.  iv  (1886-7), 

pp.  208-210. 

Enumerates  specimens.  (C.) 

First  Archaeological  Report, 
1886-1887,  being  part  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  On- 
tario, 1887,  Toronto,  1888, 
pp.  9-58. 

Describes,  with  117  figures,  part  of 
the  collection  now  in  the  Provincial 
Museum.  Pages  9-14  describe  Mr. 
Boyle’s  operations  during  1887. 
Pottery,  pp.  18-21  ; clay  pipes,  22- 
24 ; stone  pipes,  25-30  ; breast- 
plates and  gorgets,  pendants.  30-38 ; 
ceremonial  weapons,  33-36  ; totems, 
tribe-symbols,  36-38 ; slate  spear- 
heads, 38  ; grooved  axes,  39  ; gouges, 
40;  tubes,  41  ; beads,  42-43;  flints, 
44-47  ; grinding  and  rubbing  stones, 
48  ; objects  in  shell,  49-50  ; bone 
bone  and  horn,  50-54  ; copper,  54- 
56.  Village  sites  and  ossuaries,  57- 
58,  (See  Hunter,  A.  F.)  (C  ) 

Second  Archeological  Report, 
pp.  9-59,  for  1887-8.  Being 
part  of  appendix  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation, Ontario,  1888.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly.  Toronto, 
1889  ; pp.  1-59,  with  eighty- 
four  figures. 

Pages  11-12,  enumeration  of  Canadian 
specimens  added  to  the  museum  ; 
pp.  20-22,  clay  pipes  from  Glen- 
huron,  Nottawasaga,  Limbton  ; pp. 
23-28,  stone  pipes  from  Frontenac, 
McGillivray,  Lake  Moira,  London 
township,  Hope  Bay  (Wiarton), 
West  Williams  township,  Nottawa- 
saga  ; pp.  28-40.  implements  of 
stone  from  McGillivray,  Scugog  Is- 
land, West  Middlesex,  Nottawasaga, 
Point  Edward,  Biddulph,  Toronto, 
Wolfe  Island,  West  Williams, 
Vaughan,  Fort  McLeod  ; pp.  40-41, 
shelL  gorgets,  London'  (Ont.);  pp. 
41-45,  flints  from  Wolfe  Island, 
Fenelon  Falls,  etc.  ; p.  46,  carved 


stone  head  from  Beverly  township  j- 
pp.  48  50,  copper  beads  from  Wolfe 
Island,  Tidd’s  Island  ; chisels  from 
Biddulph,  Burford  and  London 
townships  ; pp.  51-53,  types  of  re- 
cent iron  axts  from  Nottawasaga,. 
Toronto,  etc.  ; pp.  54-59,  Bibliog. 
of  the  Archaeology  of  Canada,  I. 
(See  Chamberlain,  A.  F.)  (C. ) 

Third  Archaeological  Report 
for  1888-9.  Toronto,  1889, 

pp.  1-118. 

Introductory  remarks,  pp  1-3  ; 
archaeological  remains  in  the  Huron 
region,  8-15,  with  map  of  the  town- 
ship of  Nottawasaga  showing  village 
sitt-s,  graves,  and  ossuaries,  9 ; and 
map  of  earthwork  in  the  Township 
11  ; detailed  description  of  archaeo- 
logical investigations  at  village  site 
at  Clear viJle,  Kent  Co.,  15-18  ; with 
map,  16  ; township  of  Humberstone, 
18  ; York  and  Vaughan,  19  20  ; 
archaeological  notes,  21-42  ; with  39 
figures,  pottery,  21  23  ; clay  pipes, 
23-27  ; stone  pipes,  28-31  ; b<>ne 
and  horn  implements,  31-34  ; flint 
35  ; stone  tubes,  35  ; other  stone 
specimens,  36-37  ; mortars,  38  ; 
copper  implements,  39-40 ; crania 
(with  figure),  41  ; modern  Indian 
dresses,  42  ; French  relics  from 
village  sites  of  the  Hurons,  42-46 
(see  Hunter,  A.  F.);  exhaustive  cata- 
logue of  specimens  in  the  Provincial 
Archaeological  Museum,  48-101  ; 
Bibliog.  of  the  Archaeology  of 
Canada,  II.,  102-118  (see  Chamber- 
lain,  A.  F.).  (C.) 

Fourth  Archaeological  Report 
(1890).  Toronto,  1891.  90 

pp.  Being  an  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Ontario.  162 
illustrations. 

Introductory  remarks,  pp.  5-7  ; pp. 
8-23  descrihe  Mr.  Boyle’s  operations 
during  1890,  as  follow:  The  South- 
wold  earthwork,  8 ; Tuscarora  and 
Oneida,  10  ; Balsam  Lake,  12  ; Lake 
Weslemkoon  (Hastings  Co.),  14  ; 

Midland,  17  ; Sainte  Marie  on  the 
Wye,  18  ; Parry  Sound,  19  ; Parry 
Island,  20  ; Point  Abino,  21.  Notes 
on  porcupine  quill  work,  23  (with 
lithograph  on  opposite  page) ; invi- 
tation quills,  24  ; pottery,  24-29 
(with  three  full-page  plates  showing 
62  patterns)  ; clay  pipes,  29-35  ; 
stone  pipes,  35-40  ; hammer  stones,. 
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41-43  ; game  disk,  43  ; figured  tool, 
43  ; flaked  stones,  44  ; stone  cup, 
45:  a mulets  or  gorgets,  45-48  ; stone 
■carving,  48  ; disks,  49  ; totem,  49  ; 
slick  stone,  50  ; shell  utensils,  etc., 
60-53  ; bone,  54  ; Ojibwa  game, 
65  ; horn,  56  ; unfinished  relics,  57- 
59  ; copper  59-63  ; post-European 
relics,  64-68.  Extract,  68-71  : 
Account  of  the  Maquas  (Mohawks) 
by  John  Megapolensis,  jr.  Tribal 
names,  71-73.  Balsam  L»ke,  by 
Geoige  E.  Laidlaw,  73-77.  Bibhog. 
of  the  Archieology  of  Canada  III., 
78-82,  by  A.  F.  Chamberlain.  The 
Algonkian  Indians  of  Baptiste  Lake 
(Hastings  Co.)  by  A.  F.  Chamber- 
lain,  83-90.  (H.) 

Fifth  Archaeological  Report* 
Being  an  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Ontario.  102 
pp.,  131  illustrations.  To- 
ronto, 1891. 

Introductory  remarks,  5-6.  Notes  : 
palseoliths,  etc.,  7-10  ; pp.  11-15  des- 
cribe Mr.  Boyle’s  operations  during 
1891,  as  follow  : Southwold  eaith- 

work,  11  ; Malahide,  11-12  ; Cam- 
den, 12  ; Williamsburgh,  13  ; Her- 
schell.  13-15  ; Lanark  County,  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  15-18  ; additions 
to  the  museum,  18-22.  Notes  : pot- 
tery, 23  26;  clay  pipes,  26-28 ; stone 
pipes,  29-33  ; flaked  implements, 
34-36  ; celts,  chhels,  gouges.  36-38  ; 
various  slate  specimens,  39-42  ; fin- 
ger ring,  43  ; rubbing  tools.  43  44  ; 
boneandhorn.  44-49;  shell, 50;  wood, 
-50;  iron  tomahawk,  51  ; copper,  hi  ; 
British  Columbia  specimens,  52-56  ; 
Crania,  57  ; Cranial  Measurements, 
by  Dr.  Susanna  P.  Boyle,  57-102. 
(H.) 

Sixth  Archaeological  Report- 
Being  an  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Ontario  ; 34  pp., 
15  illustrations.  Toronto, 
1893. 

’By  a mistake  in  printing,  the  title  page 
of  this  publication  was  “Fifth 
Report.”  General  Remarks,  pp. 
1-3.  Notes,  3-6;  catalogue  of  speci- 
men* on  exhibition  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  Chicago,  from  the  Ontario 
Archaeological  Museum,  7-14;  meth- 
ods of  working,  15  ; clay  pipes,  15- 
lb  ; stone  pipes,  16-19  ; gorgets, 


19-20  ; bone,  20  ; copper.  21.  The 
Southwold  Earthwork  and  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Neutrals,  by  James  H. 
Coyne,  B. A.,  22-34.  (H.) 

Seventh  Archaeological  Report. 
Being  part  of  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Ontario ; 22 
pp.  and  8 figures.  Toronto, 

1894. 

.Annual  Report,  5 ; Exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  6 ; additions 
to  the  Museum,  7';  notes.  9;  ancient 
Mexican  relics  added  to  the  Museum 
(with  seven  illustrations)  9-14  ; Lan- 
ark County,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman, 
15-17  ; Balsam  Lake  (with  map 
showing  village  sites,  graves,  etc.), 
by  George  E.  Laidlaw,  17-22.  (H.) 

Notes  on  Primitive  Man  in 
Ontario.  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Ontario  ; 98  pp., 
263  illustrations.  Toronto, 

1895. 

This  publication  is  a summary  of  the 
seven  Annual  Reports  preceding  it. 
It  discusses  : Whence  came  the 

Indiaus,  5-11  ; Aborigines  of  On- 
tario, 12  ; social  condition,  14  ; food, 
16  ; religion,  17  ; medicine  men,  18 ; 
secret  societies,  19  ; burial  customs, 
19  ; earthworks,  20  ; pottery,  2L  ; 
clay  pipes,  32  ; flaked  tools,  41  ; 
stone  pipes  48  ; stone  hammers,  66; 
stone  axes  or  celts,  57  ; chisels,  59  ; 
gouges,  60;  slaie  knives,  61  ; shell 
objects,  63;  ceremonial  ” objects, 
65  ; stone  tubes,  69  ; bone  tools, 
etc.,  72  ; horn  implements,  79  ; 
teeth,  81 ; totems,  81 ; miscellaneous, 
82  ; stone  carving,  84  ; copper  im- 
plements, etc.,  85  ; stone  discs,  90  ; 
Conclusion,  91  ; Extracts  from  Tra- 
vels of  Peter  Kalm,  93-98.  (H.) 

Eighth  Archaeological  Report. 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Minister  of  Education, 
Ontario  ; 80  pp.,  66  illustra- 
tions. Toronto,  1896. 

Presentation,  p.  5 ; accessions  to  the 
Museum,  7 ; primitive  industries 
and  working  methods,  29  ; pp.  33- 
54  d*  scribe  Mr.  Boyle’s  operations 
during  1895  in  the  counties  of  Water- 
loo, 34  ; Middlesex,  35  ; Victoria, 
40  ; Lanark,  41  ; Durham,  41  ; Sim- 
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coe,  42  ; rock  paintings  at  Lake 
Massanog  (Addington  Co.)  46  ; Lan- 
ark Co.,  51 ; flints,  54 ; slate  tools,  56 ; 
a well-worn  adze,  58  ; clay  pipes, 
68  ; stone  pipes,  60  ; pendants,  62  ; 
gorgets  or  amulets,  62;  bird  amulets, 
64  ; banner  stones,  64  ; women’s 
knives,  65  ; tubes  of  stone,  66  ; 
small  handle-holed  hammer,  67  ; 
gouges,  68;  new  form  of  stone  relic, 
68  ; perforated  bone  awl  and  bone 
bangles,  69  ; Indian  armor,  69  ; 
Lanark  County,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Bee- 
man,  71-72 ; Cave-dwellings,  72.  Two 
Ontario  Caves,  by  R.  D.  Meyers,  73- 
74  Extracts  of  short  Historical  and 
Journal  Notes,  by  David  Pietersz, 
De  Vries.  1665,  75-79.  (H.) 

“Before  the  White  Man,”  Chap. 
II.  in  the  History  of  Scar- 
boro. 

Refers  to  Huron  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
kins  as  former  oc<  upants  of  Scarboro 
territory  ; reviews  some  of  their 
customs,  and  mentions  localities  in 
the  township  where  Indian  villages 
stood.’ 

Boyle,  Susanna  P.,  M D , MG 

Cranial  Measurements.  Fifth 
Archaeological  Report,  pp. 
57-102.  Toronto,  1891. 

Gives  measurements  of  some  41  crania 
in  the  Archaeological  Museum,  taken 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Letitia 
K.  Meade.  (H.) 

Bressani,  J. 

Relation  Abrdgde  de  quelques 
Missions  ties  Feres  de  la 
Compagnie  de  J&sus  dans  la 
Nouvelle  France  ; par  le  R. 
P.  F.  J.  Bressany,  de  la 
meme  Compagnie.  Traduit 
de  ITtalien  et  augmente  d’un 
avant-propos,  de  la  biogra- 
phie  de  1’auteur,  et  d’un 
grand  nombre  de  notes  et 
gravures,  par  le  R.  P.  F. 
Martin  de  la  meme  Com- 
pagnie. Montreal,  1852. 

Chapter  III.  (pp.  66-78)  treats  of  the 
“Sol,  Nourriture,  Vetement  et 
Caractere  des  Sauvages  de  la  Nou- 
velle France  ; ” Burial  customs  and 
rites  of  the  Huron s.  101  103  ; Notes 
on  Wampum,  301-302.  The  work 
contains  (p.  50)  “Tabu'a  Novae 


Franciae  anno  1660,”  and  (p  280) 
“Carte  de  l’ancien  pays  des 
Hurons,”  besides  numerous  engrav- 
ings ; pp  330-333  are  taken  up  with 
explanatory  notes  on  the  maps  and 
engravings.  On  p.  101  is  a note 
relating  to  an  ossuary  discovered 
near  Penetanguishene  in  1846,  and 
on  p.  333,  references  to  the  ruins  of 
Fort  S»e.  Marie  on  the  Wye.  (See 
also  Martin,  Rev.  Felix.)  (C.) 

Brinton,  D.G.,  M.D. 

Lenap£  Conversations.  Jour- 
nal of  American  Folklore, 
Vol.  i.,  1888,  pp.  37-43. 

Conversations  with  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Anthony,  a Canadian  Delaware 
Indian.  Notes  on  weapons,  38-39; 
utensils,  39 ; b ats,  40 ; houses,  50  * 
games,  and  implements  used  in  them, 
40;  hooks,  41;  sweat  lodges,  41; 
trephining,  41.  (C.) 

British  Colonial  hewspaper. 

September  24,  1847. 

Contains  accounts  of  the  discovery  and 
character  of  Indian  ossuaries.  ( Title 
from  Squier’s  Antiquities  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  p.  100).  (C.) 

Brown,  Wm. 

“ Four  years  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.”  Leeds,. 
1849. 

Refers  to  the  finding  of  Indian  skele- 
tons on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Rouge. 

Bryce,  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  LL  D. 

The  Winnipeg  Mound  Region: 
Bting  the  most  northerly 
district  where  mounds  have 
been  examined  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Proc.  of  the 
Am.  Assoc.,  1889,  pp.  344-5. 

Abstract  of  paper ; has  references  to  the 
Rainy  River  Mounds.  (H.) 

Trans.  Manitoba  Hist,  and 
Scientific  Soc’y.  No.  18. 
“ The  Mound  Builders.” 

Describes  the  mounds  of  Rainy  River. 

(H.) 
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Campbell,  Prof.  John,  LLD., 
F R S C. 

The  American  Indian:  What 
and  Whence?  (Canadian 
Magazine,  Yol.  ii.,  No.  4, 
Feb.  1894,  pp.  305-319). 

Notices  of  Western  Ontario  mounds  at 
p.  309,  and  other  archteological  fea- 
tures. (H.) 

Canadian  Antiquarian  and 
Numismatic  Journal,  The 
Published  quarterly  by  the 
Numismatic  and  Antiquar- 
ian Society  of  Montreal. 
Yol.  iii.  (1874-5)  pp.  110-112. 

Interpretation  of  Indian  wampum  belts. 
Interpretation  of  three  belts  of  wam- 
pum sent  to  Canada  by  the  Mohawks 
in  1(539.  (See  Lit  and  Hist.  Soc.  of 
Quebec.)  (C.) 

Yol.  iii.  pp.  167-169. 

Indian  dress,  love-making,  feasts, 
burials,  from  MS.  letter  of  Soeur  Ste. 
HMene,  published  by  vbbeVerran. 
(See  Revue  Canadienne,  Feb.,  1875, 
pp.  108-9)  (C.) 

Canadian  Indian,  The.  (Sault 
Ste  Marie ) 

Vol.  i.,  Nos.  1-12  (Oct.  1890 — 
Sept.  1891.) 

Its  publication  ceased  at  the  end  of 
one  year.  Contains  (pp.  6-7)  a few 
remarks  on  mounds,  burial  places, 
etc.  Indian  Sepulture,  p.  62.  Can- 
adian Mound-builders,  pp.  94,  101, 
138,  203,  238.  A fishing  station  of 
the  Ancient  Hurons  identified.  By 
Joseph  Wallace,  Sr.,  134  Indian 
remains  near  Sarnia,  299.  (C.  H.) 

Canniff,  William,  M D. 

History  of  the  Settlement  of 
Upper  Canada,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  District.  Toronto, 
1869,  xxi , 671. 

Notes  p.  380,  site  of  Indian  village 
atCataraqui;  batt  eground,  p.  393; 
island  scene  of  massacre,  407.  (C.) 

Carroll,  Rev  John. 

Case  and  his  Cotemporaries. 
Yol  i.  (1867). 

At  pp.  164-5  is  a description  from  Rev. 
Dr.  Reed  of  Indian  remains  at  the 


north  end  of  Burlington  Beach  ; 
artificial  excavations,  quantities  of 
human  bones,  stones,  arrow-heads, 
hatchets,  etc.,  and  a large  burial 
mound.  (Also  described  in  Jones’ 
“History  of  the  Ojibways,”  p.  112. 
(H.) 

Carruthers,  John 

Retrospect  of  Thirty-six  Years’ 
Residence  in  Canada  West. 
Hamilton,  1861. 

Mentions  at  p.  231  an  Indian  burial 
ground  on  the  Holland  River,  Simcoe 
county.  (H.) 

Chamberlain,  A.  F , M.  A., 
PhD. 

The  Archaeology  of  Scugog 
Island.  Port  Perry  Stan- 
dard, March  7,  1889,  p.  2. 

Describes  graves,  and  camp  or  village 
sites,  on  Noncon  Island,  (part  of 
Scugog  Island),  Lake  Scugog,  Ont- 
ario county,  with  specimens  obtained 
therefrom.  (C. ) 

Contributionstowards  aBiblio- 
graphy  of  the  Arch  geology  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  I. 

(See  Boyle,  D. — Second  Archteological 
Report.  Containsseventy-four titles, 
of  which  thirty- four  relate  to  Ont- 
ario. (C  ) 

Contributions  toward  a Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Archaeology  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  II. 
(Third  Archaeological  Re- 
port, pp.  102-118). 

Contains  160  titles  of  which  fifty-six 
relate  to  Ontario.  (C.) 

Contributions  toward  a Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Archaeology 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  III. 
(Fourth  Archaeological  Re- 
port, pp.  78-82.) 

Contains  forty-two  titl  s,  of  which 
fourteen  relate  to  Ontario.  (H.) 

Notes  on  the  history,  customs 
and  beliefs  of  the  Mississa- 
gua  Indians.  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore.  Vol. 
i.,  1888,  pp.  1 50- 1 60. 
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Describes,  p.  154,  method  of  fishing ; 
p 155,  gathering  and  drying  rice  ; 
p.  156,  manufactures.  (C.) 

The  Algonkian  Indians  of 
Baptiste  Lake.  Fourth  Ar- 
chaeological Report,  Toronto, 
1891,  83-90. 

Describes  the  customs,  language,  etc., 
of  the  small  band  there,  visited  in 
September,  1890.  (H. ) 

Copway  G. 

Traditional  History  of  the 
Ojibway  Nation  (1850). 

At  p.  87,  etc.,  appears  notice  of  re- 
mains in  Percy  township,  North- 
umberland county,  and  probable 
explanation  of  their  origin.  (H.) 

Coyne  James  H.,  B.A. 

The  Southwold  Earthwork  and 
the  Country  of  the  Neutrals, 

♦ pp.  22-34,  in  Sixth  Archaeo- 
logical Report.  Toronto, 
1893. 

A digest  of  the  information,  in  regard 
to  the  Neutrals,  contained  in  Cham- 
plain’s woiks,  Sagard’s  History,  the 
Relations  and  Journal  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  Sanson’s  map  of  1656 ; and  con 
sidered  in  reference  to  the  aboriginal 
remains  found  in  the  Neutral  Coun- 
try.  (H.) 

The  Country  of  the  Neutrals 
(as  far  as  comprised  in  the 
County  of  Elgin)  from 
Champlain  to  Talbot,  44  pp., 
with  facsimile  of  Galinee’s 
map  of  1670.  St.  Thomas, 
1895. 

A reprint  in  pamphlet  form  (as  far  as 
page  22)  of  the  foregoing  article  with 
revisions.  The  added  material  (pp. 
22-44)  brings  the  history  of  the  dis- 
trict down  to  1803.  (H.) 

Creemore  Star. 

June  12,  1890. 

Describe?  at  some  length  a find  of 
Indian  relics  in  Nottawasaga  town- 
ship. (H.) 

September  21,  1893. 

Mentions  finds  in  Nottawasaga  towns- 

ship.  (H.) 


Croft,  Henry,  LL  D. 

Report  on  implements  found 
near  Brockville.  Canadian 
Journal,  new  series,  vol.  i. 
(1856),  pp.  334-336.  See 
Reynolds,  Thos. 

Chemical  analysis  of  copper  imple- 
ments. (C.) 

Dade,  Rev.  C. 

Indian  remains.  Canadian 
Journal,  vol.  i.  (1852-1853), 

p.  6. 

Describes  an  Indian  burying  ground  in 
Beverly  township,  some  ten  miles 
from  Dundas.  (C.) 

Dawson,  Sir  John  William, 
M A , LL  D , F.R  S , etc. 

On  a specimen  of  Aboriginal 
Pottery  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Montreal.  Canadian 
Naturalist  and  Geologist  and 
proceedings  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Montreal, 
vol.  iv.  (1859)  pp.  186-190 
(with  figure,  p.  188).  Article 
is  signed  “ J . W.  D.” 

Describes  earthen  vessel  found  on  lot 
4,  8th  range  of  lots  in  Clarendon 
township,  Frontenac  county,  in  July, 
18  >9,  together  with  stone  enclosure. 
(C.) 

Notes  on  Aboriginal  Antiqui- 
quities  recently  discovered 
in  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
Ibid.  vol.  v.,  1860,  pp.  430- 
449.  Signed  “ J.  W.  D.” 

Describes,  pp.  432-434,  skeletons, 
skulls  (with  figure  p.  433),  remains 
of  articles  of  food,  43  1 ; earthen  ves- 
sels, 434-5,  with  six  figures  on 
p.  435 ; tobacco  pipes,  435  (with 
figure  of  clay  pipe,  p.  436'  ; other 
earthen  objects,  p 435-6 ; bone 
implements,  436-7  (with  figure  of 
awl,  p.  437)  ; iron  implements,  437 
(with  figure  of  knife) ; historical 
importance  of  discoveries,  437-49; 
plan  of  Hochelaga  from  Ramusio, 
446.  (C.) 

Additional  Notes  on  Aborigi- 
nal Antiquities  found  at 
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Montreal.  Ibid.  vol.  vi., 
1861,  pp.  362-373.  Signed 
“ J.  W.  D.” 

Treats  of  articles  found  on  site  of 
Indian  village,  near  Metcalfe  St., 
Montreal.  Human  remains,  pp. 
364-369  ; beads  and  wampum,  369 
(with  two  figures) ; bone  implements, 

369- 370  (with  three  figures) ; pipes, 

370- 371  (with  two  figures)  ; earthen 
vessels,  371-372  (with  one  figure)  ; 
stone  implements.  372  ; metallic 
articles.  372  ; articles  of  food,  373. 
(C.) 

Notes  on  Indian  Beads  pre- 
sented to  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  by  James  Robb, 
Esq.,  Mining  Engineer. 

Ibid.  vol.  vi..  1861,  p.  471. 
Signed  “ J.  W.  D.” 

Describes  beads  of  native  copper  found 
in  an  old  burying-place  on  a small 
island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Brock  ville.  (C.) 

•Fossil  Men  and  their  modern 
Representatives.  An  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  characters 
and  condition  of  pre-historic 
men  in  Europe,  by  those  of 
the  American  Races.  Illus- 
trated. London  (1880). 

Has  numerous  references  to  the  relics, 
etc  , found  at  Hochelaga.  Describes 
many  features  of  Ontario  Archae- 
ology. (C.H  ) 

Dawson.  Geo.  M,  LL.D.» 
FGS. 

Sketch  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Indians 
of  Canada.  Canadian  Na- 
turalist and  Geologist.  New 
series,  vol.  ix.  (1881)  pp.  129- 
159.  (C.) 

Ducreux,  Father. 

Historia  Canadensis  (1660) 
(Creuxius.) 

Contains  the  only  map  (a  little  diagram 
in  the  corner  of  a large  map)  that 
lays  down  the  positions  of  the  Huron 
villages.  It  was  reproduced  in  Can- 
adian Journal,  vol.  ii.  (second  series) 
p.  402.  (H.) 


Duns,  Prof. 

On  Stone  implements  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada. 
Proc.  of  Soc.  of  Antiq.  of 
Scot.  New  Series,  vol.  iii. 
(1S79-80).  Edinburgh,  1880, 

pp.  176-180. 

Describes  porphyrite  scraper,  etc., 
from  Lake  Superior,  and  arrow-heads 
from  Canada  West.  (C.) 

Fairbank,  Dr.  F.  R. 

On  some  flint  arrow-heads 
from  Canada.  Journ.  An- 
throp.  Soc.  London,  vol.  ii. 
(1864),  pp.  64-65.  Bound  up 
with  Anthrop.  Rev.,  vol.  iv. 
(1864). 

Deals  with  some  arrow-heads  ploughed 
up  on  the  shove  of  Lake  Erie.  (C.) 

Galt,  John. 

Autobiography. 

Atp.  140,  vol.  ii.,  mentions,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Ridout,  an  enclo- 
sure on  the  Oak  Ridges,  near  Yonge 
Street.  (H.) 

Gibb,  Sir  George  Duncan. 

Stone  implements  and  frag- 
ments ot  pottery  from  Can- 
ada. Report  of  Proc.  of  Brit. 
Assoc,  for  Adv.  of  Science. 
Forty-second  meeting,  1872, 
p.  186.  (C.) 

Stone  implements  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  from  Can- 
ada. Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst, 
of  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireld.,  vol. 
iii.  (1874),  pp.  65-69,  and  2 
plates. 

Describes  arrow-heads  from  Quebec, 
Island  of  Montreal,  Saguenay  Dis- 
trict. Ottawa  River  and  Chippewa 
(Ont.);  pottery  from  Lake  Erie, 
Montreal  Island  and  Brant  county  ; 
hatchets  from  Niagara  ; spear-head 
from  the  Saguenay.  (C.) 

Canadian  stone  implements 
and  fragments  of  pottery, 
pp.  181-185.  Canad.  Antiq. 
and  Numism.  Journal,  vol. 
iii.  (1874-5). 
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Describes,  182-3,  two  spear-heads  from 
Saguenay  District,  two  hatchets  from 
Niagara  Falls,  one  from  Chippewa, 
four  from  Niagara,  one  from  Ft.  Wm. 
Henry,  and  one  from  Quebec  ; 183-4 
three  fragments  of  pottery,  one 
from  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
two  from  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
(C.) 

Glyndon,  M.  W. 

The  Mound  Builders.  The 
Indian  ( Hagersville)  p 2, 
Feb.  3 ; p.  37,  Mar.  3. 

Has  general  remarks  on  the  Lake 
Superior  Copper  Mines,  worked  by 
the  aborigines.  (H.) 

Greene,  W. 

On  some  processes  in  use 
among  the  Hurons  (of  Lor- 
ette)  in  dyeing.  Trans.,  Lit. 
and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec, 
vol.  ii.,  (1831),  pp.  23-25. 
(C.) 

Notes  respecting  textile  sub- 
stances in  use  among  the 
North  American  Indians. 
Ib.,  pp.  310-312.  (C.) 

Guest,  E.  W. 

Ancient  Indian  remains  near 
Prescott,  C.  W.  Ann.  Re- 
port Smithson.  Inst.,  1856, 
pp.  271-276,  with  eleven 
figures. 

Describes  mounds  in  Augusta  Town- 
ship, eight  and  one-half  miles  north- 
west of  Prescott,  Ontario,  and  simi- 
lar structures  near  Spencerville.  (C. ) 

Hale,  Horatio,  M A. 

On  the  nature  and  origin  of 
Wampum.  Report  of  Proc. 
of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  Adv.  of 
Science.  Fifty-fourth  meet- 
ing (Montreal,  1884),  Lon- 
don, 1885,  pp.  910-911. 

(Abstract).  General  Notes.  (C.) 

In  “ Magazine  of  American 
tory,”  vol  . (1883)  p.  479. 

Notices  a curious  carved  oak  image  of 
Sastaretsi,  ‘"king”  of  the  Wendats 
or  Hurons.  (C.) 


The  origin  of  Primitive  Money.. 
Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Jan.  1886,  pp.  296-307. 

Discusses  the  origin,  use,  distribution, 
etc.,  of  wampum,  shell  money,  etc.,, 
with  numerous  illustrations  pp.  303, 
305,  306.  (C.) 

Indian  Migrations,  as  eviden- 
ced by  language.  Read 
before  the  Am.  Assoc,  in 
Montreal,  1882.  Issued  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Mr.  Hale  conjectures  that  the  Hurons 
took  their  rise  in  Eastern  Canada. 
(H.) 

The  Fall  of  Hochelaga.  Jour- 
nal of  American  Folk-Lore. 
Jan.-Mar.,  1894. 

Discusses  early  Huron  migrations.  (H. ) 

Iroquois  Book  of  Rites. 

Describes  the  Wampum  belts  of  the 
Mohawks  near  Brantford,  and  other 
interesting  archseo’ogical  features. 

(H.) 

Hall,  Oapt  Basil,  R.N. 

Travels  in  North  America  in 
1827-8.  Three  vols.,  1829. 

At  p.  263,  vol.  i.,  he  describes  the 
annual  distribution  of  presents  at 
Holland  Landing  in  1827,  with 
minute  accounts  of  the  ear-rings, 
necklaces  and  other  ornaments  worn 
by  the  O jib  ways  on  that  occasion.. 
(H.) 

Hamilton  J.  O.,  LL.B. 

The  Georgian  Bay. 

Contains  numerous  references  to  the- 
antiquities  of  that  district.  (H.) 

Harris,  Very  Rev.  W.  R. 

History  of  the  early  missions 
in  Western  Canada.  To- 
ronto, 1893. 

Huron  rites  noticed  at  pp  41-2.  (H.) 

“ The  Flint  Workers,”  chap.  v. 
in  “ The  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,” 
(Toronto,  1895). 

Discusses  Neutral  Remains,  the  To- 
bacco Nation,  the  Five  Nation 
Wars  of  the  Neutrals,  Population 
Flint  Workers,  Wood  and  Bo 
Carvers,  Neutral  Wigwams,  Bu  ne 
ing  of  the  Long-house,  Mec!.  \ 
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Skill,  Weaving  and  Mat-making, 
Tanning,  Tally-bones,  Beginnings 
of  Literature.  Wampum  Belts,  Pipes, 
and  the  Shamans  or  Medicine- men, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  (H) 

Harvey,  Arthur. 

The  first  shot  fired  in  war  in 
Canada.  The  Indian  (Hag- 
ersville),  Feb.  3,  p.  3 and 
p.  26,  Feb.  17. 

Describes  Champlain’s  tour  through 
Ontario,  etc.,  in  1615-6  , with  ref- 
erences to  Ontario  tribes  as  Neo- 
lithic. (H.) 

Y\  anted  ; the  Indians’  account 
of  themselves  from  1650  to 
1700.  The  Indian  (Hagers- 
ville),  Dec.  22,  p.  249. 

References  to  the  Iroquois-Chippewa 
wars  about  Georgian  Bay,  subse- 
quent to  1650.  (H.) 

Allumette  Island.  Magazine 
of  American  History  (1887). 

A paper  on  the  archaeological  features, 
etc.,  of  that  part  of  the  Ottawa  Val- 
ley. (H.) 

Henry,  Alex. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  . 
Canada  ( 1809). 

At  p.  Ill  mention  is  made  of  the  skull 
cave  on  Mackinaw  Island.  (H.) 

Hind,  Henry  Yule,  M.A., 
F.RG.S. 

Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Red 
River  exploring  expedition 
of  1857,  and  of  the  Assini- 
boine  and  Saskatchewan  ex- 
ploring expedition  of  1858, 
London,  1860.  Two  vols. 
Vol.  i , pp.  xx,  494.  Vol  ii., 
pp.  xvi.,  472. 

Vol.  i.,  pp.  89-90,  describe  Indian 
mounds  near  Long  Rapids,  Rainy 
River  ; description  and  discussion 
of  Wampum,  417-420,  (references  to 
Lafitau,  Sagard,  Champlain  and 
Bressany). 

Vol.  ii.,  figures  of  tobacco  pipes  of  the 
Ojibways  of  Rainy  Lake,  p.  139  ; 
Huron  ossuaries,  165,  etc.  (C .) 


Hirschfelder,  C.  A. 

Gi-ye- wa-no-us  - qua-go- wa,. 
Sacrifice  of  the  White  Dog. 
The  Indian,  pp.  73-74,86-87, 
98-99  (1886). 

General  description  of  sacrifice  of 
White  Dog  by  the  Canadian  Onon- 
dagas.  Describes  preparation  and. 
adorning  the  dog,  p.  86.  (C.) 

A Ceremonial  Ornament.  The 
Indian.  March  17  th,  1886,. 
(No.  5)  p.  49. 

Describes  a stone  found  on  Christian; 
Island,  Georgian  Bay,  semi-circular,, 
with  hole  through  the  centre.  (C) 

Anthropological  Discoveries  in 
Canada.  Read  before  the 
Canadian  Institute  Nov.  18. 
1882. 

This  paper  appeared  in  the  Toronto' 
Mail  Dec.  2,  1882.  It  deals  with 
the  ossuaries  of  Simcoe  Co.  (C.) 

The  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Study  of  Anthropology. 
Read  before  the  Canadian 
Institute  March  31,  1883. 

This  paper  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Mail  April  14,  1883.  (C.) 

Anthropological  Discoveries  in 
Canada.  Report  of  pro- 
ceedings of  British  Associa- 
tion for  Advancement  of 
Science.  Fifty-fourth  meet- 
ing (Montreal,  1884),  pp. 
915-916. 

[Abstract.]  Brief  general  description 
of  forts,  burial  places,  ossuaries, 
archaeological  relics.  (C.) 

Burial,  customs  of  the  Hurons. 
Proc.  of  the  Am.  Asso.,  1891, 
pp.  363-5. 

Mentions  ossuary  burials,  mounds  and 
single  graves.  Reprinted  in  The 
Week  (Toronto).  (H.) 

Ancient  Earthworks  in  On- 
tario. Proc.  of  the  Am. 
Assoc.,  1892,  pp.  289-90. 
Brief  abstract.  An  abridgement  of 
this  paper  appeared  in  The  Am- 
erican Antiquarian,  Jan.,  1893,  vol. 
xv.,  No.  1,  pp.  42-45.  Describes 
earthworks  in  South  Orillia  ; on  a 
small  island  in  Lake  Couchiching  ; 
in  Lambton,  Elgin  and  York  coun- 
ties. (H.) 
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Evidences  of  Prehistoric  Trade 
in  Ontario.  Proc.  cf  the 
Am.  Assoc.,  1892,  p.  290. 

Brief  abstract  of  paper  given.  (H.) 

History  of  the  County  of 
York. 

C.  Blackett  Robinson,  pub- 
lisher, Toronto,  1885.  Two 
vols. 

Describes  (vol.  i.,  p.  107)  Indian  sites 
at  Itiver  Rouge,  Greenvale  and 
Claremont  in  Pickering  Township  ; 
village  site  on  lot  9,  con.  8,  Whit- 
church, opened  in  1848,  pp.  148-149; 
on  lot  16,  con.  6,  pp.  149-150  ; site 
near  Aurora,  p.  150.  (C.) 

Holmes,  W.  H. 

Sacred  Pipestone  Quarries  of 
Minnesota  and  ancient  Cop- 
per Mines  of  Lake  Superior. 
Proc.  of  the  Am.  Assoc., 1892, 
pp.  277-9. 

Describes  Aboriginal  mines  on  Isle 
Roy  ale.  (E.) 

Hough,  Walter. 

Aboriginal  Fire-making.  Am- 
erican Anthropologist,  W ash- 
ington.  Vol.  iii.,  1890,  pp. 
359-371. 

Contains  description  of  Huron  fire- 
making from  Lafitau  (p.  362),  figure 
of  pump-drill  used  by  Onondaga 
Indians  of  Canada  in  1888  (p.  364) 
with  description  of  same  (p.  365). 
<C.) 

Hunter,  A.  F.,  M.A. 

Ahcendoe,  the  last  refuge  of 
the  Hurons.  The  Indian 
(Hagersville),  vol.  i.,  p.  217 
(1886). 

Describes  flight  of  the  Hurons  (after 
attack  of  Iroquois  in  1649)  to  the 
island  of  Ahoendoe  (Christian  Island) 
in  Georgian  Bay,  and  the  relics 
found  there.  Ruins  of  fort,  stone 
enclosures,  pottery,  etc.  (C.) 

Villages  and  ossuaries  of  the 
Hurons.  First  Archaeologi- 
cal report,  1886-7.  Toronto, 
1888. 


General  description  and  enumeration 
of  Huron  village  sites  in  Simcoe  Co., 
p.  57  ; description  of  ossuaries  and 
remains  found  therein,  p.  58.  (C.) 

French  relics  from  village  sites 
of  the  Hurons.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of 
these  relics  in  the  counties 
of  Simcoe,  York  and  Ontario. 
Third  Archaeological  report, 
1888-9.  Toronto,  1889. 

Pp.  42-46.  This  paper  discusses  in 
detail  the  important  question  of  the 
distribution  of  French  relics  in  the 
Huron  region,  with  a tabulated 
statement  showing  their  locations. 
(C.) 

National  characteristics  and 
migrations  of  the  Hurons  as 
indicated  by  their  remains 
in  North  Simcoe. 

Read  before  Ihe  Canadian  Institute, 
Sept.  25,  1891.  Transactions  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  (fourth  series), 
vol.  iii  , pp.  225-228,  with  map. 
Toronto,  1893.  (H.) 

Indian,  The  (Hagersville,  Hal- 
dimand  Co  ) edited  by  Dr. 
P.  Jones. 

(Dec.  30, 1885,  to  Dec.  29.  1886) 
Nos.  1-24,  264  quarto  pp. 

The  publication  of  this  journal  lasted 
but  one  year,  that  above  defined. 
It  contained  useful  archaeological 
notes,  the  more  important  as  fol- 
low : 

The  Ontario  Archseolog'cal  Museum. 
Circular  of  David  Boyle,  curator. 
No.  1 (Dec.  30,  1885,)  p.  6. 

The  first  shot  fired  in  war  in  Canada,  by 
Arthur  Harvey.  (Feb.  3,  p.  3 and 
p.  26,  Feb.  17).  Describes  Cham- 
plain’s tour  of  1615,  with  references 
to  Ontario  Indians  as  .Neolithic 
tribes. 

The  Mound  Builders,  by  M.  W. 
Glyndon  (Hamilton),  p.  2,  Feb.  3,  p. 
37,  March  3.  General  remarks  on 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines. 
Grant  asked  for  a Provincial  Museum, 
p.  35. 

A Ceremonial  Ornament,  by  C.  A- 
Hirschfelder,  p.  49,  March  17.  De" 
scribes  a specimen  fonnd  on  Chris' 
tian  Island,  Georgian  Bay. 
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Sho»t  note  on  discovery  of  Indian 
skeleton  at  Adolphustown,  p.  49, 
March  17. 

American  Antiquities,  pp.  50,  61. 

Mound  Builders  (Rainy  River),  p.  51. 

Gi-ye-wa-no-us-qua-go-wa,  sacrifice  of 
the  white  dog.  By  C.  A.  Hirsch- 
felder,  pp.  73-74,  pp.  86-87,  pp. 
98-99. 

Short  note  on  discovery  of  fndian 
skeleton  with  Queen  Elizabeth 
musket,  kettle,  etc.,  in  7th  conces- 
sion, London  township,  p.  82. 

Short  note  on  Ossuary,  in  Markham 
township,  p.  102. 

How  our  ancestors  wrote.  Picture 
writing,  pp.  137,  149,  163,  176,  with 
specimens. 

Old  Indian  Relics — Interesting  dis- 
covery in  Tiny  township  (Simcoe 
Co.)  p.  143. 

Indian  Relics.  Find  at  Withrow  ave. , 
Toronto,  p.  158. 

Short  note  on  Northern  Algonquin 
custom  of  building  fires  on  newly 
made  graves,  p.  187. 

Ahoendoe,  the  last  refuge  of  the  Hur- 
ons,  by  A.  F.  Hunter,  p.  217. 

Discovery  of  Indian  graveyard  in  Bis- 
cuiting  Island,  L*ke  Nipissing,  p. 
247.  (C.,  H.) 

Jrish,  William  0. 

In  report  of  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, 1879,  p.  44  8. 

Reports  that  mounds  and  graves  occur 
two  miles  east  of  Brighton,  on 
Presqu’ile  Point;  f-imilar  mounds 
are  on  Reddick’s  farm,  four  miles 
west  of  the  first  mentioned.  (C. ) 

Jameson,  Mrs. 

Winter  Studies  and  Summer 
Rambles  in  Canada.  Lon- 
don 1838.  Three  vols. 

Describes  (vol.  iii.,  p.  324)  Indian 
graves  ; “Island  of  Skulls,” an  anci- 
ent sepulchre  of  the  Hurons,  Geor- 
gian Bay,  p.  327.  (C.) 

Jones,  Rev.  Peter. 

History  of  the  Ojebway  In- 
dians, 1861. 

Chap.  v.  (pp.  70 — ),  mode  of  life, 
wigwams,  ancient  domestic  imple- 


ments, mode  of  travelling  dress  ; 
mode  of  burying  the  dead  (98-100)  ;. 
reference  to  Skull  Island,  Georgian 
Bay  (112)  ; weapons  of  war  (131-2)  ; 
amusements  (134-5) ; wampum  (139- 
140).  Tne  following  plates  accom- 
pany the  work  : Opp.  p.  73,  plate 
containing  figures  of  pottcy  and 
pipes  ; p.  83  and  p.  85,  idols  ; p,  99, 
Muncey  graves  ; 131,  weapons  ; 135, 
drums,  rattles,  etc.;  145,  imple- 
ments of  medicine  men.  (C.) 

Life  and  Journals  of  Kah-ke- 
wa-quo-na-by.  (Rev.  Peter 
Jonesj,  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary. Toronto,  1860. 

Pages  43-4,  description  of  Pagan 
“ Temple  ” at  Munceytown  ; pp. 
233  4,  ornaments  ; p.  242,  deer- 
fence  ; p.  385,  reference  to  Skull 
Island,  Georgian  Bay.  (C.) 

Journal  of  Education  for 
Upper  Canada. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Egerton 
Ryerson,  D.D.,  chief  super 
intendent  of  schools,  assist- 
ed by  Dr.  J.  George  Hodg- 
ins,  deputy  superintendent. 
Vol.  xviii.  (1865).  Toronto, 
1865. 

Canadian  Archaeology,  pp.  3-4  ; gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  Huron-Iroqu«<is, 
p.  3 ; relics  discovered  in  Hospital 
street,  Montreal,  4 ; Village  ( f 
Hochelaga,  4 ; notice  of  relics  dis- 
covered in  Augusta  township,  near 
Prescott,  mounds,  tumuli,  etc.,  4; 
near  Spencerville,  in  Edwardsburgh 
township,  similar  to  foregoing,  pot- 
tery, etc.  (C  ) 

Ditto.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Eger- 
ton Ryerson,  D.D , chief 
superintendent  of  schools, 
assisted  by  Dr.  J.  George 
Hodgins,  deputy  superinten- 
dent. Vol.  xiv.  (1861),  p.  16. 

Short  note  on  Indian  relics  discovered 
at  Montreal.  (C.) 

Kalm,  Peter. 

Travels  into  North  America. 
Three  vols.  London,  1770. 

Passim.  The  Hurons,  p.  178,  vol.  iii. 
Various  items  reprinted  in  “Primi- 
tive Man  in  Ontario.”  (Boyle.)  (H.) 
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Kelton,  Dwight  H , Capt 

Annals  of  Fort  Mackinac. 

Describes  prehistoric  remains  of 
Mackinac  Island.  (H.) 

Kennedy,  Wm. 

Some  Evidences  of  Commer- 
cial Transactions  in  Pre- 
historic Times.  A paper 
read  before  the  Hamilton 
Association,  1885-6. 

Describes,  generally,  the  evidences  in 
Europe  and  America.  At  pp.  26,  31 
are  references  to  finds  in  Beverly 
township.  (H.) 

Kohl,  J.  G. 

Xitchi  Garni.  Wanderings 
round  Lake  Superior 
-(Trans.  Lascelles  Wraxall). 
London,  1860,  pp.  xii,  428. 

Contains  very  full  descriptions  of  the 
Chippeway  (Ojibwa)  customs,  etc., 
around  Lake  Superior.  (C.) 

Labor-beau,  Rev.  Th.  F. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Huron 
Missions.  Proc.  Can.  Inst., 
1887. 

.Abstract  given  of  paper  which  em- 
bodies some  of  his  investigations  of 
Huron  sites.  (H.) 

Lafrtau,  P. 

Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Ameri- 
quains.  Four  vols.  Paris, 
1724. 

Contains  much  interesting  material 
concerning  Indian  manners  and  cus- 
toms, weapons,  etc.  (H.) 

La  Hontan,  M.  Le  Baron  de. 

Nouveaux  Voyages  dans  l’Am- 
drique  Septentrionale,  etc. 
A la  Haye,  1703.  Two  vols. 

Vol.  i.  Facing  p.  35,  full  page  illustra- 
tion of  Iroquois  bark  canoe  and 
paddle,  description  of  same,  p.  35  ; 
pp.  47-8,  calumet  de  paix  ; p.  48, 
collier,  belts  of  wampum.;  facing  p. 
73,  figure  of  snowshoes  (raquettes), 
description,  73-4. 


Vol.  ii.  Title  is  : Memoirs  de  l’Am- 
erique  Septentrionale  ou  la  suite  des 
Voyages  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Lalion- 
tan  ; pp.  151-2,  burial  ; facing  p. 
175,  figures  of  bow,  arrow  and  toma- 
hawks ; facing  p.  189,  totems  of 
Hurons,  Ouataouas,  Nadouissis  (Si- 
oux), ldinois  ; armours,  189-91  ; 
facing  p.  190,  totem  of  Outchipoues 
(Sauteurs),  Outagamis,  Oumamis, 
Pouteouatamis  ; opp.  p.  191,  full 
page  of  “ Hieroglyphes,”  with  ex- 
planations on  pp.  191-4.  (C.) 

Laidlaw,  George  E. 

Balsam  Lake,  pp.  73-77,  Fourth 
Archaeological  Report.  To- 
ronto, 1891. 

Describes  village  sites,  camp  sites,  etc., 
along  the  old  Huron  trail  from  Bal- 
sam Lake  to  Lake  Simcoe,  and  on 
the  islands  in  the  former.  Also 
describes  relics  found  at  these  sites 
and  in  the  vicinity.  (H.) 

Canadian  Relics.  The  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian.  Vol.  xiii., 
p.  113.  (H.) 

Balsam  Lake,  pp.  17-22. 
Seventh  Archaeological  Re- 
port. 

The  map  accompanying  this  article 
shows  village  sites,  graves,  etc  , in 
the  vicinity  of  Balsam  Lake.  A 
discussion  of  these  is  given,  and 
descriptions  of  relics  found  at  vari- 
ous places  shown  on  the  map.  (H.) 

Aboriginal  Remains  of  Balsam 
Lake.  The  American  Anti- 
quarian. Vol.  xviii.,  p.  276. 
(Sept.,  1896.)  (H.) 

Lang,  J.  D.,  D.D. 

Origin  and  Migrations  of  the 
Polynesian  Nation.  First 
edition,  1834. 

Brief  reference  to  earthwork  near 
Lake  Simcoe  in  foot  note  to  p.  109. 
Note  not  in  second  edition.  (H.) 

Langton,  John,  M.A. 

On  the  early  discoveries  of  the 
French  in  North  America. 
Canadian  Journal,  Novem- 
ber, 1857. 
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Accompanied  by  a reprint  of  Du- 
creux’s  map  of  the  Huron  villages. 
(H.) 

.Laverdiere,  l’Abbe. 

GEuvres  de  Champlain,  pub- 
liees  sous  le  patronage  de 
TUniversite  Laval.  Four 
vols.,  1870. 

The  editor,  l’Abbe  Laverdiere,  quotes 
Dr.  J.  C.  Tache’s  archaeological  re- 
searches on  Huron  village  sites,  etc., 
in  foot  notes  to  vol.  iii.  (H.) 

Lawson,  A.  C. 

Ancient  rock  inscriptions  on 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
American  Naturalist , vol. 
xix.,  1885,  pp.  651-658.  Ulus. 

The  above  pap  r has  been  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form.  (C.) 

McDonnell,  Wm. 

Manila.  A legend.  (Pamphlet). 
(Toronto,  1888.) 

Relates  to  Indian  burial  place  at  Bald 
Point,  Sturgeon  Lake,  Victoria  Co. 
(H.) 

Macdougall.  Alan,  M.  Inst. 
OE,  F.RS  E. 

The  Indian  as  an  Artist.  Trans. 
Can.  Inst.  Fourth  series. 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  42. 

Abstract  of  paper  given.  Mentions 
similarity  of  their  art  and  that  of 
moundbuilders.  (H.) 

MacLachlan,  R W. 

Indian  Stone  Pipes.  The  Can- 
adian Antiquarian  and  Nu- 
mismatic Journal,  Montreal, 
vol.  iv.,  1875-1876,  pp.  15-22, 
with  plate. 

Describes  pipes  of  Flathead  Indians,  20; 
pipe  found  at  Balsam  Lake,  Peter- 
boro  Co.,  20  ; pipe  from  Hochelaga, 
21.  (C.) 

Fragments  from  the  Stone  Age 
of  Montreal.  The  Canadian 
Antiquarian  and  Numis- 
matic Journal,  vol.  iv.,  1875- 
1876,  pp.  174-181, with  plate. 


Spear  and  arrow  heads,  176-177  ; 
whetstone,  178  ; stone  hammer,  178; 
axe,  179  ; stone  celt,  179  ; knife, 
180.  (C.) 

Maclean,  Rev.  John,  M.A., 
PhD. 

Canadian  Savage  Folk.  To- 
ronto, 1896. 

Has  many  references  to  interesting 
features  of  Ontario  archaeology.  (H.) 

The  Indians  ; their  manners 
and  customs.  Toronto,  1889, 
pp.  x,  350. 

Gives  interesting  accounts  of  wampum, 
pp.  16-20  ; Indian  burial  customs, 
29-30  ; the  peace-pipe,  54-7  ; Indian 
charms,  70-3  ; ydcture-writing,  90-4; 
iron-stone  idol,  201-3.  (C.) 

Martin,  Father  Felix,  S.  J. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Jogues. 

Appendix  A contains  full  description 
of  Huron  village  sites  in  Simcoe  Co. 
at  which  Father  Jogues  is  supposed 
to  have  labored.  (H.) 

Relation  Abregde  (Bressani). 

The  notes  to  Father  Martin’s  Mont- 
real edition  (1852)  of  this  Relation 
contained  much  archaeological  ma- 
terial concerning  the  Hurons.  (See 
Bressani.)  (H.) 

Meyers,  R.  D. 

Two  Ontario  Caves,  pp.  73-74. 
Eighth  Arch  geological  Re- 
port. Toronto,  1896. 

Examination  of  two  caves  in  Hastings 
Co.  to  determine  to  what  extent  they 
were  used  by  Indians.  (H. ) 

Montgomery,  Frof.  Henry, 
Ph  D. 

Indian  remains  in  Simcoe  and 
Muskoka.  Toronto  Globe , 
Aug.  3,  1878. 

Mentions  Huron  ossuaries,  burial 
pits,  village  shea,  pottery,  etc.,  in 
Medonte  township,  Simcoe  Co.,  and 
supposed  picture-writing  on  rock  in 
Muskoka.  (H.) 
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Naturalist©  Canadien,  Le. 

Age  de  la  pierre  taillie  ches 
nos  Aborigenes.  Tome  xvi., 
1886-1887,  pp.  65-72. 

Discusses  the  stone  age  in  Canada.  (C.) 

Nature. 

VI.  264  (1872.) 

Wilson  on  the  Huron  Indians. 

Orillia  Packet. 

June  21,  1889. 

Descubes  fishing  stakesat  the  Narrows, 
Lake  Simcoe.  (H.) 

Parkman,  Francis,  LLD. 

The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World. 

Notices  Dr.  Tache’s  examination  of 
Huron  sites.  (EL) 

La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West. 

Notices  of  Aboriginal  customs.  (H.) 
Jesuits  in  North  America  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 
(1867.) 

At  p.  79  occurs  a footnote  on  Dr. 
Tache’s  examination  of  bonepits, 
etc.,  of  the  Hurons.  (H.) 

Peterborough  Examiner 

Sept.  5,  1896. 

Contains  description  of  the  Otonabee 
and  Asphodel  mounds.  (H.) 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  M D. 
Discovery  of  copper  and  other 
Indian  relics  near  Brock- 
ville.  Canadian  Journal, 
new  Series,  1856,  pp.  328- 
334,  with  4 figures  in  text. 

Describes  discoveries  of  chisels,  knives, 
together  with  a portion  of  a pipe,  a 
clay  mask,  etc.,  at  Les  Galops 
Hapids,  while  digging  the  St.  Law- 
rence Canal,  in  1847.  (C  ) 

Sagard  [Theodat]  F.  Gabriel. 

Le  Grand  Voyage  au  Pays  des 
Hurons  situe  en  l’Amerique 
vers  la  mer  douce,  es 
dernieres  confins  de  la 


Nouvelle  France  dite  Cana- 
da, avec  un  dictionnaire  de 
la  langue  Huronne,  etc.  A 
Paris,  1632.  Nouvelle  Edi- 
tion. Publiee  par  M.  Emile 
Chevalier.  Paris,  Librairie 
Tross,  1865.  Deux  Tomes, 
pp.  (orig.  paging,  3»0.) 

Describes  Canots  (canoes),  p.  89  (129) 
vessels  of  bark,  91  (132)  ; cradles, 
118  (170)  ; chappelets,  135-6- 

(194-5) ; burials,  199  (285),  200 

(287)  ; birch  - bark  drawing,  245 
(348).  246  (349)  ; De  la  grande  feste 
desMort,  203-6  (291-5.)  (C.) 

Scadding,  Rev.  Henry,  D D 

Toronto  of  Old.  (Toronto, 
1873.) 

At  pp.  399-401  describes  Indian  bury- 
ing ground  at  the  Sandhill,  Yonge- 
Street.  near  Bloor  Street  ; p.  400, 
Upper  Canada  Proclamation  for  the 
protection  of  Indian  burying  grounds, 
etc.  (H.) 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R. 

Ondota  ; or,  characteristics  of 
the  Red  race.  (1845.) 

Notices  (p.  326)  earthworks  near 
Dundas,  five  to  eight  miles  in  length. 
(See  also  Squier,  p.  142.)  (C.) 

The  Indian  in  his  Wigwam 
or,  characteristics  of  the 
Red  Race  of  America.  (New 
York,  1847.) 

Pp.  324  7 contain  a letter,  dated  from 
Dundas,  Oct  26,  1843,  giving  an 
account  of  a visit  to  an  ossuary  in 
Beverly  township.  At  page  130  is 
a tradition  of  “ Aingodon  and  Nay- 
wadaha,”  apparently  referring  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Simcoe.  (C.) 

Science  (New  York  ) 

Vol.  iv.  (1884)  pp.  316-320. 

Brief  abstracts  of  papers  read  at, 
Montreal  meeting  of  the  Brit.  Assoc, 
for  Adv.  of  Science. 

Huron-Iroquois  as  typical  race  of 
Amer.  Aborigines.  Wilson,  318. 

Anthropo’ogical  Discoveries  in  Canada. 
Hirschfelder,  318. 

Origin  of  Wampum.  Hale,  320.  (C,) 
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Sellar,  Robert. 

History  of  the  County  of 
Huntingdon  and  of  the 
Seigniories  of  Chateauguay 
and  Beauharnois,  from  their 
first  settlement  to  the  year 
1838.  Huntingdon,  P.  Q., 
1888,  pp.  viii.,  584. 

Notices  (pp.  4-5)  mound  on  Nun’s 
Island,  and  (p.  5)  relics  found  in 
Chateauguay.  (C.) 

Shea,  Dr.  John  Gilmary. 

Summary  of  the  character  and 
history  of  the  Tobacco 
Nation.  Historical  Maga- 
zine, v.  262. 

Title  is:  “An  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Tionontates  or  Dinondadies,  now 
called  Wyandots.”  It  has  references 
to  the  remains  of  the  Tobacco  Nation 
found  near  Georgian  Bay,  in  Simcoe 
Co.  (H.) 

Slafter,  Rev.  E.  F.,  M.A. 

Champlains  Voyages.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  C. 
Pomeroy  Otis.  With  memoir 
by  Rev.  E.  F.  Slafter.  Is- 
sued by  the  Prince  Society; 
Boston,  1878-82.  3 vols. 

In  vol.  i.,  the  memoir  has  footnotes 
locating  sites  of  Huron  villages 
visited  by  Champlain,  as  laid  down 
by  investigations  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Tache.  (HJ 

Smith,  W.  H. 

Canada : Past,  Present  and 

Future.  Toronto,  1851.  2 

vols. 

Vol.  i,,  p.  35,  mentions  origin  of 
“The  Point  of  Skulls,”  about  twenty 
miles  beyond  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  (H.) 

Squier,  E.  G.,  M.  A. 

Antiquities  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  being  the  results 
of  extensive  original  surveys 
and  explorations,  with  a sup- 
plement on  the  Antiquities 
of  the  West.  Buffalo,  18-51. 


Notices  (pp.  15-16),  remains  found  on 
Canadian  side  opposite  Morrisville 
by  Dr.  Reynolds  (q.  v.)  ; p.  16, 
figure  of  terra  cotta  mask  found 
there.  Pages  100-107,  treat  of 
ossuaries,  etc.,  in  Simcoe  Co.  after 
Bawtree  (q.  v.)  P.  100,  human 
bones,  etc.,  discovered  near  Barrie 
in  1846,  ossuary  near  St.  Tincents 
(Vincents)  ; 100-103,  ossuary  near 
Penetanguishene  in  Township  of 
Giny  (read  Tiny),  examined  in 
1847,  from  which  skulls.  26  kettles 
of  copper  and  brass,  3 large  conch- 
shells,  piece  of  beaver-skin,  large 
iron  axe,  human  hair,  copper  brace- 
let, beads,  etc.,  were  taken,  des- 
cription of  pit,  p.  101,  kettles,  100- 
102  (figure  on  p.  102)  ; axe,  with 
figure,  102;  pipe,  102-103;  beads, 
103.  Pages  103-104,  describe  an- 
other pit  (two  miles  from  above), 
and  contents  ; 104-105,  a pit  dis- 
covered in  Oro  township  in  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  in  which  several  hundred 
skeletons,  26 kettles,  one  conch-shell 
one  iron  axe,  a number  of  flat  per- 
forated shell-beads  and  pipe  were 
found.  Pages  105-6  describe  a pit  in 
the  Township  of  Giny  (Tiny)  from 
which  a large  number  of  skeletons, 
16  conch-shells,  a stone  and  a clay 
pipe,  copper  bracelets,  and  ear-orna- 
ments, red  pipestone  beads,  and 
copper  arrowheads  were  taken. 
Pages  106-108  deal  with  a fifth  pit 
in  the  centre  of  the  Township  of 
Tiny,  with  figure  and  plan  opposite 
p.  107.  P.  108  notices  a burial  place 
on  Isle  Ronde,  near  the  extremity  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  one  near  Hamilton. 
Pages  108  - 110  contain  quotation 
from  Charlevoix  (ii.,  194)  on  the 
Fete  des  Morts  among  the  Hurons 
and  Iroquois.  On  p.  142  and  p. 
267  are  brief  references  to  earth- 
works in  Canala.  (C.) 

Stone,  Wm.  L. 

Orderly"  book  of  Sir’  John 
Johnson  during  the  Oris- 
kany  Campaign,  1776-7. 
Albany,  1882. 

A note  on  page  68  describes  a large 
Indian  burial  ground  on  the  shore  of 
Button  Bay,  Wolfe  Island,  dis- 
covered is  1878,  by  reason  of  the 
washing  away  of  the  shore.  Find  of 
large  spears,  arrowheads  and  skulls 
(encased  in  mica).  Also  a mound 
covering  skeletons.  (C. ) 
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The  Week  (Toronto.) 

April  16,  1885. 

Account  of  Rev.  Prof.  Bryce’s  exami- 
nation of  the  Rainy  River  mounds. 

(EL.) 

Thomas,  Miss  Nora. 

Burial  Ceremonies  of  the 
Hurons.  Translated  from 
the  Relations  des  Jesuites, 
1636,  pp.  128-139.  Supple- 
mental Note  to  “ Burial 
Mounds  of  the  Northern 
Section  of  the  United 
States,”  by  Prof.  Cyrus 
Thomas  in  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  1883-4.  (Wash- 
ington, 1887),  pp.  3-139. 

Describes  the  burial  customs  of  the 
Hurons  as  recorded  by  Brebeuf  in 
the  Jesuit  Relations.  (C.) 

Thompson,  Samuel. 

Reminiscences  of  a Canadian- 
Pioneer.  Toronto,  1884. 

Paleolithic  implements,  found  near 
Toronto,  are  mentioned  at  pp.  286, 
365.  (H.) 

Toronto  Empire  ( News- 
paper.) 

Feb.  24,  1894. 

Describes  six  large  ossuaries,  etc.,  in 
Simcoe  County,  from  description  by 
Dr.  E.  W.  Bawtree.  (See  Squier, 
E.  G.,  and  Bawtree,  E.  W.,  M.D.) 

(H) 

Toronto  Globe  (Newspaper.) 

Aug.  3,  1878. 

Indian  remains  in  Simcoe  and  Mus- 
koka.  By  Prof.  H.  Montgomery. 

Mention  Huron  ossuaries,  burial  pits, 
village  sites,  pottery,  etc.,  in  Me- 
donte  township,  Simcoe  Co.,  and 
supposed  inscribed  rock  in  Mus- 
koka.  (H.) 

Yol.  xlvi.,  No.  190.  Aug.  9, 1890- 

Contains  on  pages  1 and  2,  a 
lengthy  article  on  Indian  archse  - 
logy,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood- 
cuts  of  specimens  in  the  possession 


of  the  Ont.  Archoeo.  Museum,  in- 
cluding stone  and  clay  pipes,  tubes, 
awls,  totems,  copper  implements, 
etc.,  by  David  Boyle.  (C. ) 

Jan.  15,  1887.  Indian  graves 
on  the  Humber. 

Not'ce  of  paper  read  before  the  York 
Pioneers  by  Chas.  Durand,  Dec.  26, 
1886,  (C.) 

Sept.  8,  1896, 

P.  7 contains  account  of  discovery  of 
the  Otonabee  Serpent  Mound.  (H.) 

Toronto  Mail  (Newspaper.) 

Sept.  14,  1889. 

Contains  account  of  human  bones 
found  in  Mindemoya  Cave,  Mani- 
toulin  Island.  (H.) 

Sept.  20,  1889. 

Notice  (p.  8,  col.  2)  of  ossuary  and 
contents,  near  Thornhill,  York 
County.  (C.) 

Toronto  Telegram  (News- 
paper.) 

Mound  Builders.  Mar.  16, 
1886  (or  a few  days  earlier.) 

Reference  to  the  mounds  of  Rainy 
River.  (H.) 

Traill,  Mrs.  Catherine  Parr. 

The  Canadian  Crusoes  ; A tale 
of  the  Rice  Lake  Plains. 
376  pp.  Boston.  1881. 

Contains  : description  of  preparation 
of  rice  (pp.  203-204),  mortar  (204), 
stone  implements  (368),  artistic  work 
(pp.  375-6).  (C.) 

Van  Courtland,  Edward. 
Notice  of  an  Indian  burying 
ground.  Canadian  Jour- 
nal, vol.  i.,  1852-1853,  pp. 
160-161. 

Describes  an  Indian  burying  ground 
and  contents  discovered  at  By  town 
(Ottawa)  in  1843.  (C.) 

Wallace,  Joseph,  Sen. 

Early  History  of  Orillia. 
Orillia  Packet  Nov.  15  and 
22,  1895. 

Mentions  various  prehistoric  sites  cn 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Orillia.  (H.) 
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A Fishing  Station  of  the 
Ancient  Hurons  Identified. 
The  Canadian  Indian  (Sault 
Ste.  Marie).  Pp.  134-138. 

Describes  hurdles  for  fishing;,  at  the 
Narrows,  Lake  Simcoe.  (H.) 

Wallbridge,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell. 

On  some  ancient  mounds  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinte.  Canadian  Journal, 
new  Series,  vol.  v.,  1860,  pp. 
409-417,  with  two  plates 
between  pages  482-483. 

Describes  mounds  and  contents  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rednersville  and 
Massasssga  Point.  (C  ) 

Weld,  Isaac,  Jr. 

Travels  through  the  States  of 
North  America  and  the  Pro 
vinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  during  the  years 
1795-7.  Fourth  Edition. 
Illustrated  and  embellished 
with  16  plates.  London, 
1807,  2 vols. 

Describes  Indian  dress  and  ornaments, 
231-8  , brooches,  236  ; bracelets, 
rings,  ear-rings,  etc.,  236  ; nose  pen- 
dants, 237  ; silver  and  shell  breast- 
plates, 237  ; utensils,  241-3;  weapons, 
243-4 ; wampum,  249-52  ; quill-work, 
259-60.  (C.) 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  LL  D., 
F.n.SE. 

Hints  for  the  formation  of 
a Canadian  collection  of 
ancient  crania.  Canadian 
Journal,  vol.  iii.,  1854-1855, 
pp.  345-346.  Signed  “ D. 
W”  (C.) 

Observations  suggested  by 
specimens  of  a class  of  con- 
chological  relics  of  the  Red 
Indian  tribes  of  Canada 
West.  Canadian  Journal, 
vol.  iii,,  1854-1855,  pp.  155- 
159. 

Describes  specimens  of  tropical  shells 
found  with  Indian  remains  ; also 
describes  an  ossuary  in  Beverly 
township.  (C.) 


Displacement  and  extinction 
among  the  Primeval  Races 
of  Man.  Canadian  Journal, 
second  Series,  vol.  i.,  (1856) 
p.  4.  (H.) 

The  Ancient  Miners  of  Lake 
Superior.  Canadian  Jour- 
nal, second  Series,  vol.  i., 
(1856)  pp.  225-37.  (H.) 
Discovery  of  Indian  remains 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 
Canadian  J ournal,  new 
Series,  vol.  i.  (1856)  pp.  fill- 
519. 

Describes  discovery  of  a skeleton,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  etc.,  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Windham.  (C.) 

Indian  remains.  Canadian 
Journal,  new  Series,  vol. 
i.  (1856)  pp:  554-556. 

Describes  an  Indian  barrow  near 
Orillia,  Simcoe  County,  from  which 
70  skulls,  some  beads,  copper  ket- 
tles, etc.,  were  taken.  Signed 
“ D.  W.”  (C.) 

Ph37sical  ethnology.  Smith- 
sonian Report  (1862),  Wash- 
ington, 1863,  pp.  240-302. 

Treats  of  crania  of  Canadian  Indians, 
256  table  of  measurement  of 
Huron  crania,  259  ; of  Algonkin 
crania,  260.  (C.) 

The  Huron  race  and  its  head 
form.  Journal  of  the 
Ant’hrop.  Inslit,  of  Great 
Brit,  and  Ireld.,  vol.  i., 
(1872)  pp.  262-263. 

A paper  read  before  the  Canadian 
Institute,  April  8,  1872.  (C.) 

The  Huron  race  and  its  head 
form.  Canadian  J ournal , 
second  Series,  vol.  xiii. 
(1871-3)  pp.  113-134. 

Has  comparison  of  Barrie  skull  with 
that  of  a mound  builder.  ITates 
opposite  pp,  113,  126,  128  ; table  of 
measurements,  p.  131.  (O  ) 

Prehistoric  Man.  Researches 
into  the  origin  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  London  (1862),  2 
vols.  ; second  edition  (1876), 
2 vols. 
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Passim,  and  at  i.,  105,  archaeological 
discoveries  at  Toronto.  (C.) 

Ethnical  Forms  and  Unde- 
scribed Artificial  Distortion 
of  the  Human  Cranium. 
Canadian  Journal,  second 
Series,  vol.  vii.  (1862),  pp. 
399-446. 

Plates,  399  (Barrie  skull),  4C6,  438  ; 
Huron  skull  from  Barrie,  400, 
401.  (C.) 

Some  Ethnological  Aspects 
of  Conchology.  Canadian 
Journal,  second  Series,  vol. 
iii.  (1858),  pp.  377-409. 

Shell  ornaments  of  Chinook  Indians, 
p.  380  ; find  (in  1848)  of  shells  and 
pottery,  p.  399  ; Indian  eemetery 
near  Orillia,  pp.  399-400.  (C.) 

Narcotic  Usages  and  Super- 
stitions of  the  Old  and  New 
World.  Canadian  Journal, 
second  series,  vol.  ii.  (1857), 
pp.  233-264,  continued,  pp, 
324-344. 

Plate  of  Babeen  and  Chippeway  pipes, 
p.  254 ; Mohawk  pipe,  p.  326 ; 
Chinook,  p.  331  : Cree,  p.  333  ; pipe 
of  Chippeways  of  Manitoulin  Island, 
p.  333  ; plate  of  Babeen  pipe,  p. 
334.  (C.) 

Supposed  prevalence  of  one 
Cranial  Type  throughout 
the  American  Aborigines. 
Canadian  Journal,  second 
Series,  vol.  ii,  (1857),  pp. 
406-435. 

Measurements  of  Chippeway  skulls 
(Lake  Couchiching),  p.  422  ; general 
type  of  Canadian  Indian  skulls,  p. 
424-425;  Western  Canada  Hurons, 
p.  428  , Six  Nations,  p.  429.  (C.) 

Supposed  prevalence  of  one 
Cranial  Type  throughout 
the  American  Aborigines. 
Edinburgh  New  Philos. 
Journ.,  vii.  (1858),  1-32.  (C.) 

Some  Ethnological  phases  of 
Conchology.  Ibid. ix.  (1859), 
65-82;  191-210.  (C.) 

On  some  modifying  elements 
affecting  the  ethnic  signifi- 


cation of  peculiar  forms  of 
the  human  skull.  Ibid.  xiv. 
(1861),  269-281.  (C.) 

On  some  modifying  elements 
affecting  the  ethnic  signifi- 
cation of  peculiar  forms  of 
the  human  skull.  Canadian 
Journal,  second  Series,  vol. 
xv.  (1861).  (C.) 

Trade  and  Commerce  in  the 
Stone  Age.  Trans.  Poy. 
Soc.,  Canada,  sect.  ii.  (1880), 
pp.  59-87. 

Contains  descriptions  of  Canadian 
flints  (pp.  71-72),  obsidian  (79), 
pipes,  Chippewa  (82):  stone  relics 
(85),  spear-points  (85).  (C.) 

The  Huron-Iroquois  of  Canada, 
A Typical  Race  of  the 
American  Aborigines.  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.,  Canada,  vol.  ii. 
(1884),  sect,  ii.,  pp.  55- 
100.  (C.) 

The  Lost  Atlantis  and  other 
Ethnographic  studies  (1892). 

A collection  of  monographs,  including 
various  references  to  Ontario  archaeo- 
logy. (H.) 

Winsor,  Justin 

The  progress  of  opinion  res- 
pecting the  origin  and  anti- 
quity of  man  in  America. 
Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  America.  Edited  by 
Justin  Winsor.  Vol.  i. 
(1889),  pp.  369-412. 

Contains  valuable  bibliographical  items. 

Also,  p.  377  and  389,  figure  of  Hoche- 
laga  skull  from  Dawson’s  “Fossil 
Men,”  (C.) 

Withrow,  Rev.  W.  H 

Last  of  the  Huron  Indians. 
Canadian  Monthly,  ii.,  409. 
(H.) 

The  Mound  Builders  and  Cliff 
Dwellers,  Methodist  Maga- 
zine and  Review,  Nov.  1896. 

Refers  to  the  “ extremely  valuable  dis- 
covery or  identification  that  has  just 
been  made  ” of  the  Serpent  Mound 
“in  the  Township  of  Otonabee  by 
Mr.  D.  Boyle.”  (H.) 


Horatio  Hale, 

Born  at  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A., 

May  3rd,  1817. 

Died  at  Clinton , Ontario. 

December  28th,  1896. 

Mr.  Hale  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1837.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished philologist,  and  applied  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can languages  to  the  furtherance  of  ethnic  and  anthropic  studies. 

When  an  undergraduate  he  was  appointed  Philologist  to  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Commodore  Wilkes, 
in  which  capacity,  the  result  of  his  investigations  elicited  the 
approval  of  the  best  linguistic  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Many  of  the  numerous  valuable  papers  he  wrote  are  em- 
bodied in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies. 

His  best  known  work  is  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  based 
on  the  translation  of  two  manuscripts  in  the  Mohawk  and  Onon- 
daga dialects,  and  treating  of  the  origin,  laws  and  ceremonial 
customs,  of  the  Five  Nations. 

He  discovered  in  Ontario  the  last  survivors  of  the  Tutelos, 
formerly  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and,  on  the  basis  of  their 
language,  identified  them  as  being  connected  with  the  Dakotas. 

As  an  influential  member  of  the  British  and  American  Asso- 
ciations for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  aided  in  forming  the 
anthropological  sections  of  both  these  societies. 

He  was  a vice-president  of  the  American  Association  and 
president  of  its  Anthropological  section,  besides  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  the  New  England  Historico-Genealogical  Society, 
the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  the  Canadian  Institute,  and  many 
other  societies. 

His  correspondence  with  the  world’s  most  distinguished  eth- 
nologists and  philologists  was  very  extensive,  and  was  maintained 
almost  until  his  last  day. 

He  frequently  expressed  his  deep  interest  in  our  archaeologi- 
cal work,  and  referred  to  it  in  terms,  which,  coming  from  such  a 
source,  afforded  much  encouragement. 

Mr.  Hale’s  place  in  scientific  ranks  will  be  hard  to  fill,  and 
perhaps  none  will  more  readily  acquiesce  in  this  statement  than 
Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  of  Philadelphia,  who,  having  so  long  shared 
his  mantle,  must  now  wear  it  alone. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  REPORT 


To  the  Honorable  G.  W.  Ross , LL.  D. , M.P.P. , Minister  of  Education  : 

Sir, — Owing  to  the  time  and  attention  demanded  in  connection 
with  the  removal  and  re-arrangement  of  all  our  archaeological  material 
this  year,  comparatively  little  was  effected  by  way  of  field-work.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  report  is  but  a meagre  one. 

As  now  installed  in  your  Departmental  Buildings,  the  specimens 
show  to  much  better  advantage,  and  are  therefore  more  interesting 
and  valuable  educationally  than  they  were  before,  and  this  is  their 
only  use. 

The  wall -cases  provided  are  admirable  for  the  display  of  numerous 
large  ethnological,  as  well  as  large  archaeological  specimens,  and  if  the 
table-cases  corresponded  with  these  in  commodiousness  and  appearance, 
nothing  better  could  be  desired.  It  has  been  well  said,  I think  by 
Prof.  Flower,  recently  President  of  the  British  Association,  that  “ a 
finished  museum  is  a dead  museum,”  and  in  accordance  with  this  dictum 
ours  is  so  very  much  alive  that  for  many  years  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  more  room,  especially  in  the  shape  of  table-cases, 
for  in  those  alone  is  it  possible  to  examine  small  specimens. 

Since  the  removal,  more  specimens  have  been  presented  to  the 
collection  by  visitors  than  during  any  other  similar  period,  and  as  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  is  desirable  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
ethnology  of  our  own  and  other  continents  than  we  have  done,  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  our  prospects  of  growth  along  this  line  are 
very  good,  and  students  may  expect  to  have  before  long,  material  by 
means  of  which  to  effect  comparisons  and  arrive  at  conclusions. 
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Our  collection  of  crania  has  increased  very  considerably  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  I am  much  pleased  to  report  that  Dr.  James  G. 
Caven  has  undertaken  to  make  a thorough  study  of  each  specimen^ 
supplying  measurements,  and  such  other  information  as  is  required  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  science.  This  work  will  occuppy  Dr. 
Caven’s  attention  as  he  may  find  time,  during  1898,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  results  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  next  report. 

It  is  anticipated  that  during  1898,  there  will  be  opportunities  to 
reach  many  places  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Curator  has  been 
directed. 

I have  the  honor  to  be 

Yours,  respectfully, 

DAVID  BOYLE. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM 


16,325.  Stone  pipe  Calgary,  North  West  Territory.  John  F.  Holden, 
Toronto  Junction. 

16.328.  Slate  gorget,  lot  20,  con.  7,  Vespra  township,  Simcoe  county. 
Christopher  Scott,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

16.329.  Chert  arrow-head,  lot  20,  con.  10,  Vespra  township.  Augustine 
Quinn,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

16.330.  Stone  axe,  lot  11,  con.  1,  Flos  township.  Allan  Laidlaw.  per  A. 
F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie 

16.331.  Stone  axe,  lot  1.  con.  10,  Medonte  township.  Christopher  Shire, 
per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

16,332  Stone  axe,  lot  4,  con.  8,  Oro  township,  Simcoe  county.  James 
Davis,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.  Barrie. 

16.333.  Stone  axe,  lot  8,  con.  7,  Oro  township.  Arch.  McDuff,  per  A.  F. 
Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

18.334.  Stone  axe,  lot  3 con.  11,  Innisfil  township.  Alfred  Warnica,  per 
A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

16.335.  Clay  pipe,  lot  1,  con.  5,  Medonte  township.  Found  in  skeleton’s 
jaws.  F.  Whitelock,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A , Barrie. 

16.336.  Clay  pipe,  lot  4,  con.  8,  Oro  township,  Simcoe  county,  (com- 
plete specimen).  Jas.  Davis,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

16.337.  Clay  pipe,  lot  4,  con,  8,  Oro  township,  Simcoe  county.  James 
Davis,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

16.338.  Clay  pipe,  lot  20  con.  10,  Vespra  township,  {very  modern).  P. 
Quinn,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

16.339.  Clay  pipe,  lot  20,  con.  10,  Vespra  township,  (totem  pipe  ? effigy 
lost).  P.  Quinn,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

16,341.  Stone  gouge,  very  line,  found  in  a gravel  pit,  south  shore  of 
Lake  St.  Louis,  two  miles  west  of  Chateauguay  river  mouth,  or  six 
miles  west  of  Caughnawaga.  R.  W.  Leonard,  C.E. 

16,342-16,344.  Beads  made  from  small  quadrupeds’  jaw  bones,  York 
township,  York  county.  S.  Dunn. 

16,345-16,349.  Clay  vessels  from  Arizona  pueblos,  (Hale  collection)  by 
exchange  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

16,350-16,352.  Clay  vessels,  Cuzco,  Peru,  (Montez  collection)  by  ex- 
change from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

16,353.  Stellar,  stone  club-head,  Cuzco,  Peru,  (Montez  collection)  by 
exchange  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 
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16,354.  Llama  cup,  Cuzco,  Peru,  (Montez  collection),  by  exchange  from 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 
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16,355-16,359.  Clay  vessels,  from  Nicaragua,  by  exchange  from  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

16,360-16,366.  Clay  vessels,  from  Arkansas,  (Riggs  collection),  by 
exchange  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

16,367-16,369.  Clay  vessels  from  Chimbote,  Peru,  (Dorsay  collection), 
by  exchange  from  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

16,370  16,374.  Clay  vessels  from  Costa  Rica.  (Scriven  collection),  by 
exchange  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

16.375.  Buddha,  rudely  carved  in  pyritiferous  steatite,  looted  from  a 
temple  in  Hyderabad,  India. 

16.376.  Large  clay  cinerary  urn,  Ossabaw  Isl.  Bryan  county,  Georgia. 
Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,37  , . Shell  digging  tool,  ( Fulgur  carica)  Ossabaw  LL,  Bryan  county, 
Georgia.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,378.  Shell  drinking  cup,  found  near  human  remains,  Darien,  Mc- 
Intosh county,  Georgia.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16379.  Shell  spade,  surface  find,  Ossabaw  Isl.,  Bryan  county,  Georgia. 
Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16.380.  Shell  spade,  surface  find,  Ossabaw  Isl.,  Bryan  county,  Georgia. 
Clarence  B.  Moore.  Philadelphia. 

16.381.  Shell  drinking  cup,  showing  intentional  perforation  so  often 
practiced  by  the  Florida  Indians,  and  less  frequently  by  the  South 
Georgia  Indians,  to  “ kill  ” the  vessel,  and  thus  release  its  spirit 
for  the  use  of  the  spirit  of  the  body  with  which  it  was  buried. 
Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,382-16,401.  Large  shell  beads,  found  with  calcined  human  remains 
in  portion  of  a cinerary  urn,  Mound  C.,  Bluff  Field,  Ossabaw  Isl., 
Georgia.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,405-16,430.  Medium  size  shell  beads,  Mound,  Ossebaw  Isl.,  Bryan 
county,  Georgia.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia’ 

16,431-15,435.  Large  shell  beads,  Mound  C.,  Bluff  Field,  Ossabaw  Isl., 
Georgia.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16.436.  Fresh  water  mussel  shell,  perforated  for  suspension.  Found 
with  calcined  human  bones  in  Mound  C.,  Middle  Settlement,  Ossa- 
baw Isl.,  Bryan  county,  Georgia.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16.437.  Ornamented  bone  found  with  human  skeleton,  Mound  A.,  Law- 
ton’s Field,  Darien  county,  Georgia,  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

16.438.  Shell  tool,  surface  find,  Bryan  county,  Georgia,  Clarence  B. 
Moore,  Philadelphia. 


16,439.  Small  piece  of  artificially  perforated  pumice  stone  (two  holes). 
From  shell  heap  near  Turtle  Mound,  New  Smyrna,  Volusia 
county,  Florida.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,440-16,441.  Potsherds  used  as  hones,  Mound  C.,  Bluff  Field,  Ossa- 
baw  Isl.,  Georgia.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,4l2-lh,443.  Hammer-stones,  Mound  C.,  Middle  Settlement,  Ossabaw 
Isl , Georgia.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,444.  Bone  awl,  Mound  C.,  Middle  Settlement,  Ossabaw  Island, 
Georgia.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,455.  Shell  (columella)  pendant,  Mound  C.,  Middle  Settlement,  Ossa- 
baw Isl.,  Georgia.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,446-16,449.  Itoughly  worked  stones,  found  together  in  a cinerary 
urn,  Mound  C.,  Bluff  Field,  Ossabaw  Isl.,  Georgia,  Clarence  B. 
Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16.450.  Large,  inverted-bell-shaped  clay  urn.  Whole  exterior  orna- 
mentally marked.  Contained  adult  skeleton  bones  much  decayed, 
St.  Catherines  Island,  Liberty  County,  Georgia.  Clarence  B. 
Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16.451.  “Medicine”  mask  used  by  the  late  Chief  Ska-na-wa-ti,  an 
Onondaga  Fire-keeper,  and  one  of  the  leading  Iroquois  Medicine 
men  on  the  Grand  River  Reserve,  Ontario.  Miss  E.  Pauline 
Johnson,  Brantford. 

16,452  Ska-na-wa-ti’s  turtle-shell  rattle  used  in  certain  portions  of  the 
medicine-  making  ceremony.  Miss  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  Brantford. 

16.453.  Iroquois  wampum  belt,  traditionally  regarded  as  not  less  than 
three  hundred  years  old.  This  was  buried  with  others  during  the 
Colonial  war.  Miss  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  Brantford. 

16.454.  Western  wampum  bel  of  dentalium  shells.  Miss  E.  Pauline 
Johnson,  Brantford. 

16.455.  Chief’s  large  silver  medal,  temp.  George  III.  Obtained  from 
Mississauga  Indians  who  frequented  Goderich  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Cameron. 

16.456.  Bird  amulet  (cast),  near  Platts ville.  Henry  Smith,  New 
Hamburg. 

16.457.  “ Banner-stone  ” (cast).  James  Rennie.  Henry  Smith,  New 
Hamburg. 

16, 453.  Small  tube  (cast).  Wm.  Kerr,  3rd  concession  of  Wilmot. 
Henry  Smith,  New  Hamburg. 

16,459.  Small  stone  pipe  (cast),  Alberta,  North-west  Territory.  Henry 
Smith,  New  Hamburg. 
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16.460.  Small  clay  pipe  (cast),  Indian  camping-ground,  Smith’s  Creek. 
Henry  Smith,  New  Hamburg. 

16.461.  Large  clay  pipe  (cast)  north  of  Wilmot  township.  Henry  Smith, 
New  Hamburg. 

16.462.  Large  stemmed  clay  pipe  (cast),  south  side  of  Baden,  Wilmot 
township.  Henry  Smith,  New  Hamburg. 

16.463.  Twenty- two  “ flints ;’  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  as  an  attempt 
to  imitate  Indian  workmanship  of  this  kind.  Heilry  Smith,  New 
Hamburg. 

16,464-1  6,604.  One  hundred  and  forty  bronze  and  white  metal  medals, 
struck  by  P.  W.  Ellis  and  Co.  Toronto,  in  commemoration  of  im- 
portant historical  events,  and  as  exhibition,  college  and  school 
prizes.  This  collection  will  be  kept  up  as  new  medals  ap- 
pear, and  the  collection  will  form  an  interesting  part  of  the 
proposed  historical  museum.  P.  W.  Ellis  and  Co.,  Wellington  St. 
E.,  Toronto. 

16,605.  Ojibw a (Mississauga)  cradle  of  very  superior  quality,  used  in 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Madwayash,  Saugeen,  and  presented  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Marsden,  Alderville,  per  Pashigeezhik,  a Mississauga 
student  at  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 

16,606-16,607.  Paloeolithic  celts,  Thennes,  Thezy,  France.  Sir  John 
Evans,  Hemel,  Hempstead,  England. 

16.608.  Paloeolithic  celt,  Brickfield,  Hitchin,  England.  Sir  John 
Evans,  Hemel  Hempstead,  England. 

16.609.  Stone  pipe-bowl,  Orchard  Beach  Farm,  East  Gwillimbury  town- 
ship, near  Keswick  P.  O.  York  county.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 
Byng  Inlet. 

16.610.  Imperfect,  trumpet-mouthed  clay  pipe-bowl,  lot  28,  con.  7, 
Scott  township,  Ontario  county.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.611.  Half  of  small  clay  pipe-bowl  similar  to  16,610,  and  from  the 
same  place.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.612.  Pigeon’s  head,  neatly  moulded,  from  edge  of  a clay  pipe -bowl, 
lot — con.,  7,  Whitchurch.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.613.  Small  and  somewhat  roughly  made  clay  pipe-bowl,  lot  28,  con. 
7,  Scott  township.  Dr.  W.  L.  T Addison. 

16.614.  Almost  cylindrical  clay  pipe-bowl,  marked  on  upper  end  with 
seven  fine  parallel  lines,  making  the  same  number  of  narrow 
collars  round  the  bowl.  Four  shallow  holes  at  irregular  intervals 
have  been  made  immediately  below  the  collars.  Lot  28,  con.,  7, 
Scott,  Ontario  county.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 
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16.615.  Part  of  clay  pipe- stem  showing  marks  of  cord  that  the  clay 
was  moulded  around  to  form  the  stem-hole.  Near  Aurora,  con.  7, 
Whitchurch,  York  County,  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.616.  Small  piece  of  moulded  and  burnt  clay — has  been  broken  from 
from  a larger  piece.  No  locality.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.617.  Ear  of  clay  vessel,  showing  how  it  was  luted.  No.  locality. 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.618.  Rubbing-stone  — apparently  fine  grained,  Hudson  River  shale 
— worn  hollow  and  very  smooth.  No  locality.  Dr.  W.  L.  T 
Addison. 

16.619.  Small  two-holed  gorget  of  Huronian  slate  from  northern  part 
of  Michigan.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.620.  Bone  bead-like  form,  2J  inches  long,  having  an  oblong  hole 
7-16  inch  long,  and  3-1 6 inch  wide  cut  in  the  middle.  By  closing 
both  ends  with  the  thumbs  and  blowing  flute-wise  into  the  hole, 
a weak  whistle  may  be  produced.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.621.  Similar  to  16,620,  but  one-fourth  of  an  inch  longer,  and  not  so 
wide.  The  hole  in  this  specimen  is  about  the  same  length  as  in 
the  preceding  one,  but  is  nearly  twice  as  wide.  It  is  also  orna- 
mented. Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.622.  Small  bead-like  bone  1 \ inches  long.  Extremities  very  rough  ; 
has  small  hole  badly  made  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  somewhat 
like  16,220  and  16,621.  Found  in  “ Old  Fort”  ground,  Whit- 
church, York  county.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.623.  Small  deer-horn  (one  prong)  ground  at  tip  to  a chisel  edge. 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16,624-16,637.  Fourteen  bone-beads  from  half  an  inch  to  three  and  a 
half  inches  long,  found  in  various  northern  parts  of  York  county. 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.638.  Bone-bead,  con.  7,  Whitchurch.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.639.  Small  stone,  having  a shallow  pit  or  hollow  on  one  side  as  for 
a drill -rest  to  place  against  the  forehead  or  chin.  No  locality. 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.640.  Triangular  piece  of  chert  an  inch  in  height,  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across  the  base ; 
has  black  vein  in  the  middle.  Some  rubbing  seems  to  have  been 
been  done,  but  the  form  may  be  wholly  natural.  No  locality. 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.641.  Bone  awl  or  needle,  lot  28,  con.  7,  Scott  township,  Ontario 
county.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.642.  Bone  needle  or  awl,  con  7 near  Aurora,  Whitchurch.  Dr.  W. 
L.  T.  Addison. 
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1(5,643.  Bone  needle,  lot  28,  con.  7,  Scott  township,  Ontario  county. 
Or.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.644.  Small  pendant — water-worn  slate,  1|  inches  long,  artificially 
bored  at  one  end,  no  locality — probably  North  York.  Dr.  W.  L. 
T.  Addison. 

16.645.  Pendant  made  from  a corallite,  discoidal,  1J-  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  probably  North  York.  Dr.  W. 
L.  T Addison. 

16,646-67L.  Twenty-six  fragments  of  pottery  bearing  characteristic 
markings,  chiefly  from  lot  28,  con.  7,  Scott  township,  Ontario 
county.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16,672-16,693.  Eleven  flints,  from  various  places.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 
16,694-16,699.  Five  small  stone  axe  blades,  mostly  from  lot  28,  con.  7, 
Scott  township.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.700.  Small  vetebral  (turtle)  bone,  carved  to  represent  a dog  or  fox, 
by  Allan  Comego.  Allan  Comego,  Alderville,  per  Pashigeezhik> 
(Richard  Black). 

16.701.  Slate  gouge,  Shearer’s  Point,  Alnwick  township,  Northumber- 
land county.  Pashigeezhik  (Richard  Black),  Alderville. 

16.702.  Discoidal  stone  an  inch  and  three-fourths  in  diameter  and  five- 
eights  of  an  inch  thick,  slightly  pitted  near  the  middle,  on  each 
side.  Samuel  Frazer,  lot  10,  con.  2,  Tay  township,  Simcoe 
county,  per  Campbell  Shaw,  Midland. 

16.703.  Long  ogee  bar  amulet,  Beausoleil  Island. 

16.704.  Clay  pipe,  strongly  marked  human  face,  stem  gone.  Levi 
Taylor,  Victoria  Harbor.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.705.  Square  mouthed  clay  pipe,  near  Waverley,  Simcoe  County. 
Mr.  Brown.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.706.  Square  mouthed  clay  pipe,  near  Waverley.  Mr.  Brown.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16.707.  Clay  pipe-head — pinched  human  face  much  injured.  T. 
Crawford,  Midland.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.708.  Clay  pipe-head,  near  Yasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Large. 

16.709.  Clay  pipe  head,  near  Waverley,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Large. 

16.710.  Clay  pipe-head,  broken,  near  Penetanguishene,  Simcoe  county. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.711.  Clay  pipe  head,  parallel  horizontal  lines  all  round,  near 
Waverley,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large 

16.712.  Clay  pipe,  good,  stem  broken,  near  Yasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 
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16.713.  Clay  pipe,  pinched  human  face,  found  by  T.  Crawford  near 
Midland.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.714.  Clay  pipe,  pinched  human  face,  near  Penetanguishene.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16.715.  Coarsely  made  clay  pipe,  with  short  stem  : near  Waverley, 
Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.716.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  trumpet-mouthed:  near  Waverley,  Simcoe 
county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.717.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  bulged  in  the  middle  : near  Waverley,  Simcoe 
county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.718.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  trumpet-mouthed,  well  made:  near  Emery, 
York  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.719.  Clay  pijle  bowl,  pinched  face  broken  off.  Brown’s  farm,  near 
Waverley,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.720.  Part  of  clay  pipe,  with  two  rings  round  the  middle.  Brown’s 
farm,  near  Waverley.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.721.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  mutilated,  probably  an  owl’s  head:  near 
Penetanguishene,  Simcoe  county.  Hr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.722.  Part  of  rim  of  a large  trumpet- mouthed  clay  pipe  : near  Pene- 
tanguishene. Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.723.  Small  and  rudely  made  clay  pipe:  near  Penetanguishene.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

1624.  Part  of  a clay  pipe  bowl  surmounted  by  a bird’s  head  : near 
Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.725.  Soapstone  pipe,  plain,  short  stem.  Found  by  Mrs.  Graham,, 
near  Vasey.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.726.  Elliptical  vasiform  pipe  of  soapstone ; no  locality.  Dr.  R. 
W.  Large. 

16.727.  Vasiform  soapstone  pipe:  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R 
W.  Lai  •ge. 

O 

16.728.  Part  of  a bowl  of  a soapstone  pipe  of  unusual  form,  widening; 
near  the  stem : near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.729.  Small  soapstone  pipe,  perfect,  near  Midland,  Simcoe  county. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.730.  Part  of  a slate  implement,  3§  inches  long,  and  about  7-16  of 
an  inch  thick  in  the  middle — cross  section  rhomboidal:  near 
Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.731.  Small  brown  stone  t ol,  2J  inches  long,  and  f wide,  pointed 
at  one  end  : near  Emery,  York  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.732.  Part  of  a bone  tool,  probably  a harpoon  end,  with  hole  for 
attachment  by  a string  to  the  handle  : near  Vasey.  Dr.  R.  W.. 
Largo. 
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16.733.  Bone  awl,  ornamental  on  one  side  with  diagonal  and  other 
lines  : near  Emery,  York  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.734.  Bone  awl,  plain,  four  inches  long  : near  Emery.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Large. 

16.735.  Bone  awl,  four  and  three-fourth  inches  long:  near  Emery. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,736-16,741.  Bone  awls  of  various  sizes  : near  Emery,  York  county. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.742.  Bone  awl,  three  inches  long:  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16.743.  Bone  harpoon,  four  inches  long,  two  barbs,  hole  in  one  end. 
Mr.  Bell,  Waveriey.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.744.  Wooden  bowl,  ornamental  carving,  bought  from  a half  breed 
named  Cowan:  near  Wyebridge.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,745-16,776.  Thirty-two  flints  from  Simcoe  and  northern  parts  of 
York  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,777:  Large  quartz  spear-head,  roughly  chipped,  no  locality.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16,778-16,779.  Two  quartz  arrow-heads,  no  locality  given.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Large. 

16.780.  Deer  horn  prong  with  chisel-shaped  point:  near  Emery,  York 
county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.781.  Deer-horn  prong,  slightly  worked  to  form  a punch  point:  near 
Emery.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.782.  Small  bone  pin,  ends  rounded  : near  Emery.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.783.  Bone  bead,  2J  inches  long:  near  Yasey.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.784.  Triangular  piece  of  large  sub-tropical  shell,  If  inches  long: 
near  Penetanguishene,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,785-16786.  Two  bear’s  teeth,  much  worn,  from  ash  beds:  near  Emery. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,787.  Large  and  thick  bone  awl,  broken  at  the  point : near  Emery. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,788-16,794.  Seven  carpel  bones,  (probably  deer)  variously  worked, 
some  ground  flat  on  one  side  and  some  bored  in  different  places  : 
near  Emery  and  Yasey.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.795.  Aluminum  medal,  bearing  Dominion  coat  of  arms.  C.  C. 
James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

15.796.  Stone  adze,  8 inches  long,  found  by  Pa/ul  Bigsail,  Snake  Island, 
Lake  Simcoe.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.797.  Double  ended  stone  adze,  one  end  degraded  to  hammer  use, 
near  Yasey.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 
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16.798.  Iron  tomahawk,  (French):  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  It. 
W.  Large. 

16.799.  Iron  tomahawk,  (French):  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R. 
W.  Large. 

16.800.  Pair  of  small  scissors,  much  corroded,  probably  of  French 
make,  and  connected  with  the  old  Huron  Mission : near  Penetangui- 
shene,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large, 

16.801.  Hammer-stone,  found  near  Vasey.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.802.  Rubbing-stone,  not  much  used — originally  a water-worn  stone, 
near  Emery.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.803.  Coarsely  finished  stone  axe,  7J  inches  long  : near  Vasey.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16,801.  Water- worn  pebble,  originally  oval,  but  ground  down  at  two 
ends  to  make  it  round  or  nearly  so:  near  Midland,  Simcoe  county. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.805.  Two  water- worn  pebbles,  used  as  hammers  and  rubbing 
stones  : near  Emery.  Dr.  R W.  Large. 

16.806.  Unfinished  “ butterfly  ” banner-stone,  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 
16,807-16,810.  Four  iron  tomahawks  (French),  found  in  North  Simcoe. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,811-16,830.  Fragments  of  pottery,  ornamented  with  dots  and  lines, 
from  various  places  in  York  and  Simcoe  counties.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Large. 

16.831.  Ovate  hammer-stone,  slightly  hollowed  on  one  side:  near  Vasey. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.832.  Celt,  six  inches  long,  well  made:  near  Vasey.  Dr.  R W.  Large. 

1 6.833.  Part  of  unio  shell,  perforated  near  the  hinge  : no  locality.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16.834.  Celt  or  adze,  five  inches  long:  no  locality.  Dr.  R.  YV.  Large. 

16.835.  Quadrangular  rubbing-stone:  no  locality.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.836.  Large,  well  polished,  bead-like  bone,  five  inches  long,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  at  each  end : near  Emery,  York 
county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.837.  Clay  pipe,  plain,  with  sharp  angles  at  junction  of  bowl  and 
stem.  King  Township,  York  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.838.  Clay  pipe  bowl.  Stony  Lake,  near  Peterboro’.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.839.  Clay  pipe  bowl : near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.840.  Slate  tubu,  three  and  three-fourth  inches  long:  near  King  Vil- 
lage. Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.841.  Small  celt  or  chisel,  having  a small  transverse  groove  one  inch 
from  upper  end.  as  if  for  fastening  to  a handle.  Dr.  R.  YV.  Large. 
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16.842.  Small  bone  needle  of  peculiar  make,  and  slightly  ornamented: 
near  Penetanguishene.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.843.  Weaving  needle  with  hole,  one  end  broken  : near  Emery.  Dr. 
R,  W.  Large. 

16.844.  Small  bone  awl,  apparently  being  prepared  for  cutting  into 
two : near  Emery.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.845.  Seven  bone  awls  or  needles:  near  Emery.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,848.  .Neolithic  celt,  Swaffham  Fen,  Cambridge,  England.  Sir  John 

Evans,  Heinel  Hempstead. 

16.847.  Roughly  made  celt.  Henry  Merriam,  Harwood. 

16.848.  Small  and  very  elegant  iron  axe  used  in  the  Bihe  spirit-dances, 
Angola  (Portuguese)  S.  W.  Africa.  Mrs  John  Currie,  Toronto. 

16.849.  Small  musical  instrument  consisting  of  thirteen  steel  (?)  tongues 
mounted  on  a piece  of  carved  board,  seven  inches  long  and  four 
inches  wide.  Cisamba,  Angola,  Africa.  Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16,850 — 16,853.  Four  iron-tipped  arrows  (two  of  them  poisoned)  from 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Africa.  Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.854.  Native  made  copper  wire.  Bailundu,  S.  W.  Africa.  Mrs.  John 
Currie. 

16.855.  Shallow  clay  dish  of  native  make,  Bihe.  Angola,  S.  W.  Africa. 
Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.856.  Wooden  bowl,  Cisamba,  Bihe,  Angola.  Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.857.  Rope  of  native  fibre  and  native  manufacture.  Bailundu  Angola, 
Africa.  Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.858.  Fine  pottery  clay,  near  Bailundu,  Angola,  Africa.  Mrs.  John 
Currie. 

16.859.  Coarse  pottery  clay,  near  Bailundu,  Angola,  Africa.  Mrs. 
John  Currie. 

16.860.  Copper  of  native  smelting,  cast  in  the  form  of  a St.  Andrew’s 
Cross,  Garenganze  country,  S.  W.  Africa.  Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.861.  Working  axe — iron  blade,  Bihe,  Angola,  Africa.  Mrs.  John 
Currie. 

16.862.  Anklets  consisting  of  twelve  small  iron  bells,  like  sleigh  bells. 
Bihe,  Angola,  Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.863.  Slave  whip  of  rhinoceros  hide — used  in  driving  slaves  to  the 
coast,  Angola.  Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.864.  Slave  shackle  of  wood,  used  to  fasten  the  feet  of  slaves  during 
periods  of  rest  on  their  way  to  the  coast,  Angola.  Mrs.  John 
Currie. 

1 6,865.  Iron  ore,  Bihe,  Angola,  Africa.  Mrs.  John  Currie. 
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16.866.  Two  yards  of  native  cotton  cloth  two-and-a-half  feet  wide 
Bihe,  Angola,  Africa.  Mrs.  John  Currie. 

From  16,848  to  16,866  were  procured  by  the  Rev.  Walter  T. 

Currie,  the  only  Canadian  Congregational  Missionary  in  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Angola,  West  Africa,  and  are  presented  by  his  mother. 

The  iron  and  copper  mentioned  in  connection  with  any  of  the  foregoing 

specimens  are  of  native  production,  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  article. 

16.867.  Double-pointed  flint,  notched  near  the  middle.  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Craig,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

16,861.  Small,  light  colored,  chert  arrowhead.  Mrs.  T.  F.  Craig, 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

16,869-16,1877.  Crania,  from  ossuary,  in  Innisfil  township,  Simcoe 
county.  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

16,870.  Cranium  very  much  deformed  by  frontal  pressure,  British 
Columbia.  Miss  M.  R.  Lingard  Green,  Victoria,  B.C. 

16,871-16,874.  Crania,  from  ossuary,  near  old  Fort  Ste.  Marie, 
Christian  Island. 

16,875.  Soapstone  pipe,  tastefully  carved  human  figure  sitting  on 
top  of  stem  piece,  with  back  to  bowl,  North  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  John  Monague,  Christian  Island. 

16,876-16,878.  Three  clay  pipe  heads,  lot  14,  concession  3,  Colling- 
wood  township,  Simcoe  county.  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A. 

16,879-16,880.  Plain  clay  pipes  perfect,  with  short  stems,  near  Mid- 
land, Simcoe  county.  Arthur  Crawford. 

16,881-16,884.  Clay  pipe  bowls,  various  patterns,  near  Midland. 
Arthur  Crawford. 

16.885.  Pinch-faced  and  conical  capped  clay  pipe,  near  Midland.  Arthur 
Crawford. 

16.886.  Small  water-worn  stone,  one  and  three-fourth  inches  long, 
mocassin-shaped — drilled  at  ankle  portion — near  Midland.  Arthur 
Crawford. 

16.887.  Small  string  of  beads,  mostly  of  European  make — near  Mid- 
land. Arthur  Crawford. 

16,838.  Large  disc  shell  bead  or  gorget,  and  string  of  European  and 
Indian  beads.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,889.  Fragments  of  a large  and  well-made  clay  pot.  The  rim,  which 
is  complete,  varies  from  13  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  York  town- 
ship. Dr.  R.  B.  Orr,  Toronto. 

16,890-16893.  Four  small  pieces  of  native-made  cloth,  mounted  between 
plates  of  glass : found  in  Florida.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadel- 
phia. 
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16.894.  Large  stone-headed  club,  with  eagle  feathers,  North  West  Ter- 
ritory. J.  Ross  Robertson,  M.P.,  Toronto. 

Per  A.  F.  Hunter,  Barrie. 

16.895.  Small  pipe,  lot  14,  con.  2,  Collingwood  township.  John  Bailey, 

16.896.  Stone  axe,  lot  16,  con.  12,  Innisfil.  Robert  Metcalf. 

16.897.  Three  stone  axes,  lot  15,  con.  12.  John  L.  Warnica. 

16.898.  Bone  chisel,  lot  3,  con.  8,  Oro.  Neil  McNevin. 

16.899.  Stone  axe,  lot  18,  con.  12,  Innisfil.  Robert  A.  Carr. 

16.900.  Bone  awl,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.901.  Porcupine’s  tusk,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.902.  Stone  gouge,  lot  10,  con.  8,  Vespra.  Peter  Curtis. 

16.903.  Stone  chisel,  lot  20.  con.  8,  Vespra.  Peter  Curtis. 

16.904.  Stone  axe  (slate?),  lot  20,  con.  8,  Vespra.  Peter  CurtK 

16.905.  Bone  awl,  lot  20,  con.  8,  Vespra.  Peter  Curtis. 

16.906.  Clay  pipe-bowl,  lot  20,  con.  <8,  Vespra.  Peter  Curtis. 

16.907.  Clay  pipe  (mended),  lot  20,  con.  8,  Vespra.  Peter  Curtis. 

16.908.  Clay  pipe-bowl,  lot  22,  con,  8,  Vespra.  Thomas  Dawson. 

16.909.  Stone  axe  or  chisel,  lot  22,  con.  8,  Vespra.  Thomas  Dawson. 

16.910.  Small  axe  or  chisel,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.911.  Piece  of  bone  with  perforation,  lot  21,  con,  3,  Vespra.  Daniel 
Quinlan. 

16.912.  Bone  beads,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.913.  Bone  awl,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.914.  Bone  pin  or  bodkin,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.915.  Pot  fragment  (drilled),  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.916.  Pointed  bone  implement,  lot  2 1 , con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.917.  Perforated  clam-shell,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.918.  Columella  of  shell,  with  three  perforations,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Ves- 
pra. Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.91 9.  Beaver’s  tusk  (fragment),  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.920.  Bone  chisel,  lot  4,  con.  8,  Oro.  James  Davis. 

16.921.  Pointed  bone,  lot  4,  con.  8,  Oro.  James  Davis. 

16,922-16,992.  Seventy  ceolithic,  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  specimens, 

from  various  localities  in  England,  Ireland  and  France.  From 
the  Rev.  R.  Ashington  Bullen,  Keigate,  England. 

16,993-16,995.  Three  specimens  brought  by  Seton-Karr,  from  Soma- 
liland,  Africa.  Rev.  R.  Ashington  Bullen,  Reigate,  England. 
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16,997.  Rattle,  as  used  in  the  Choogichoowiktook,  or  Serpent  Dance,  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Micmacs.  The  dance  was  said  to  symbolize  the 
Pleiades,  and  the  rattle  to  symbolize  the  rattle  of  the  rattlesnake. 
Stansbury  Hagar,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  George  E.  Laidlaw,  of  Balsam  Lake,  has 
placed  in  the  already  large  collection  from  his  neighborhood,  several 
hundred  extremely  valuable  specimens,  including  clay  pipes,  many  of 
which  are  quite  unlike  any  previously  in  the  museum  ; clay  and  stone 
gambling(?)  discs  ; bone  awls  or  needles,  one  of  which  is  ten  inches 
long,  and  ornamented  on  one  side  with  incised  line';,  forming  an  irre- 
gular pattern  ; hammer-stones,  celts,  rubbing  stones,  carbonized  corn, 
beans  and  cherry-  stones,  besides  numerous  miscellaneous  articles, 
including  a great  many  fragments  of  pottery,  some  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  matched  and  united.  A large  portion  of  this  collection 
has  been  procured  by  Mr.  Laidlaw’s  sifting  carefully  the  material  form- 
ing ash-beds  on  old  camp-sites.  All  the  specimens  found  thu^  have 
been  kept  in  groups,  and  carefully  numbered,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
preserve  this  method  of  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  Balsam  Lake  coun- 
try is  concerned,  thus  to  show,  at  a glance,  all  that  has  been  left  to 
represent  the  domestic  economy  of  the  old-time  Indian. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  SPECIMENS. 
Methods  of  Working. 


Illustrative  of  steps  in  primitive  man’s  attempts  to  supply  himself 
with  tools  from  the  materials  that  lay  nearest  to  his  hand,  specimens 
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like  the  one  figured  here,  are  full  of  interest.  It  is  a dingy  bluish 
argillaceous  pebble,  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  a little  more  than  three 
in  breadth,  and  less  than  an  inch  and  one -half  in  thickness  at  the 
thickest  part.  The  natural  shape  of  this  pebble  has  suggested  to  some 
ancient  inhabitant  its  capability  for  adaptation  as  some  sort  of  tool 
or  weapon,  probably  a celt  or  tomahawk,  but  as  it  was  not  sufficiently 
symmetrical  for  his  purpose  he  has  proceeded  to  reduce  it  to  the 
desired  form  by  the  primitive  method  of  pecking. 

Nearly  half  of  the  side  shown  has  been  subjected  to  this  process, 
while  the  rest  of  the  surface  retains  its  original  smoothly,  water-worn 
appearance.  On  the  opposite  side  fully  five-sixths  of  the  whole  surface 
has  been  pecked. 

To  some  event  that  frustrated  the  old  workmans  intention, 
we  are  indebted  for  this  instructive  specimen,  which  was  found  in  the 
township  of  North  Easthope,  Perth  County  and  presented  to  us  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Nichol,  of  Stratford. 


This  piece  of  soapstone  has  been  deeply  notched, 
probably  with  the  intention  of  cutting  it  into  three 
or  more  pieces,  but  perhaps  only  for  a kind  of  rude 
ornamentation.  The  value  of  the  specimen  consists 
not  so  much  in  what  it  may  have  been  meant  for, 
as  for  the  reason  that  when  closely  examined  one  can 
Fig.  2— | diameter,  see  how  the  work  was  done,  even  being  able  to  tell 
the  order  in  which  the  notches  were  made.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  W. 
L.  T.  Addison,  (no  locality). 

Drill  Rest. 

Figures  3 and  4 show  in 
full  size  both  sides  of  a stone 
that  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  a head-rest  for  a fiddle- 
bow  drill.  The  shallow  pit  on 
one  side  does  not  look  like  the 
beginning  of  a perforation. 

Bearings  of  this  kind  must  have  been  in  frequent  use  to  place  against 
the  forehead,  the  chin,  or  the  chest,  when  the  drill  was  worked  by  one 
man.  Perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  this  supposed  use  is  the  small 
size  of  the  stone.  It  was  found  in  an  ash -bed,  by  Mr.  Laidlaw. 
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Clay  Pipes. 


Fig.  5 — £ diameter 


£ diam. 


This.large  and  rather  gracefully  formed  pipe 
is  from  Bexley  township.  The  stem — once  much 
longer — has  been  ground  or  rubbed  down  for 
comfort  to  the  smoker,  and  the  hole  has  been 
enlarged  as  if  at  some  time  it  was  intended  to 
insert  a uooden  stem.  Found  by  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Laidlaw. 

The  two-faced  clay  pipe  is 
somewhat  damaged  on  one  side. 

Since  the  loss  of  its  stem  the 
fractured  end  has  been  rubbed 
down  and  rounded  oft  at  the 
edge,  and  rhe  generally  smooth 
and  worn-looking  surface  of  the 
whole  outside,  seems  to  show 
that  it  has  been  carried  about  for  a considerable  time  as  a bangle,  or 
other  personal  ornament.  The  large  fracture  on  the  top  of  one  side 
has  been  made  since  the  pipe  was  last  used — perhaps  it  was  done  by 
the  plough  or  the  harrow. 

The  clay  is  of  exceedingly  close  texture,  showing  a few  particles 
of  mica.  It  was  found  on  lot  5,  concession  5,  Bexley,  the  farm  of 
Mr  Wm.  Irwin,  on  which  many  tine  specimens  have  been  turned  up 
with  the  plough. 

Another  pipe  of  this  kind  is  illustrated  in  figure 
7.  This  one  was  also  found  by  Mr.  Laidlaw,  near  Bal- 
sam Lake  and  is  a fair  specimen.  The  eyes  and  moutn 
are  marked  by  depressions  made  by  means  of  a 
slightly  square-edged  tool. 

Pipe-bowls  ornamented  with  two 
human  faces  are  not  very  common, 
but  this  is  the  only  one  I have  seen 
that  has,  or  rather,  had  three,  for  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  one  has  been 
broken  off.  They  are  of  a common  conventional  type, 
requiring  but  little  more  to  produce  them  than  is  Fig.  8— ^diameter 


£ diameter. 


possible  with  a few  finger-pinches, 
cession  5,  Bexley. 

2 AR. 


This  specimen  is  from  lot  5,  con- 
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An  expressive  face  appears  on  this  fragment  of  a pipe  bowl,  from 
lot  5,  concession  5,  Bexley.  Although  the  workmanship  is  rude,  it 
possesses  much  dash,  and  shows  attempts  at  portraiture  that  one 
seldom  sees  in  Indian  art. 


Fig.  9 — Full  size, 
form  eyebrows. 


We  have  here  not  only  an  upright  furrow  or 
wrinkle  over  the  nose,  but  we  have  the  cheeks 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  nostrils  by  a diagonal 
channel  at  each  side.  This  is  the  only  example  of 
the  kind  I have  ever  seen  in  Ontario  specimens — 
even  in  Aztec  representations  of  the  human  face, 
this  feature  is  very  rare.  The  nostril  holes  are 
carefully  marked  by  means  of  two  small  punctures 
no  larger  than  a pia-point,  and  the  lower  lip  and 
chin,  which  are  usually  failures  in  such  attempts, 
are  in  this  case  well-formed,  but  the  upper  lip  is 
weak  and  there  has  been  no  pretence  made  to 


The  whole  face,  too,  is  much  longer — more  oval,  than  faces  are 
usually  respresented,  and  it  is  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  pipe  by 
a series  of  -mall  holes,  continued  round  the  top  of  the  forehead,  which 
stands  above  the  edge  of  the  bowl. 


This  mask  from  a clay  pipe  is  very  inferior  to  that 
shown  in  figure  9,  although  some  attention  has  been  paid 
here  also  to  detail.  Like  figure  9,  the  face  is  surrounded 
by  a series  of  dots  or  slight  punctures,  but  in  this  case 
they  run  across  the  lower  edge  of  the  forehead.  Nostrils 
are  roughly  expressed  ; the  eyes  have  been  made  by  a 
round  pointed  instrument,  and  without  much  care,  but 
the  face  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  expression  because 
some  pains  have  been  taken  to  indicate  a few  teeth.  Found  by  Mr. 
Laid! aw  on  lot  5,  concession  5,  Bexley. 


Fig.  10  - i diam. 


Fig.  11— | diam. 
on  a pipe  found 


Another  pipe  mask  is  shown  in  figure  11.  In 
this  case  some  trouble  has  been  taken  to  form  eye- 
balls, and  to  make  them  oval,  and  deeply  pitted  ; and 
a fairly  good  nose  without  nostrils  marks  the  face, 
but  every  other  feature  is  poorly  brought  out,  espec- 
ially the  chin.  This  pipe-bowl  has  been  blackened, 
and  retains  its  color  very  well. 

The  (Fig.  12)  strongly  marked,  yet  expressionless  face  is 
near  Victoria  Harbor,  and  belongs  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Large’s 
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collection.  The  pipe  is  unusually  thick — from  three- 
eights  to  five -eighths  of  an  inch  on  the  face  side. 
The  hole  in  the  bowl,  shows  that  it  has  been  enlarged 
by  means  of  cutting  since  the  pipe  was  moulded.  The 
eye-balls  are  very  roughly  worked  up,  and  occupy 
much  of  what  should  be  the  cheeks.  The  mouth, 
fully  five -eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  is  connected  with 
the  inside  of  the  bowl,  the  inner  end  of  the  hole  being 
very  small  and  round.  Perhaps  the  intention  was  to 
show  smoke  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  mask  simply  for  its  comi- 
cal effect,  when  the  pipe  was  in  use 


Full  size. 

The  somewhat  odd-looking  mask  from  a pipe,  illustrated  above, 
was  found  near  Woodbridge,  York  county,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cowling. 
The  two  projections  on  the  head  of  this  mask,  as  well  as  the  larger  one 
behind,  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  a fashion  in  hair-dressing. 
The  face  has  been  very  carefully  worked,  and  the  finish  is  unusually 
good.  The  eyes  and  mouth  are  indicated  by  slight  elevations 

This  pipe-bowl  has  a face  quite  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  the  museum,  there  being  a very  decided 
hollow  at  the  junction  of  the  nose  with  the  fore- 
head— the  eyeballs  are  raised,  and  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  giving  the  cheeks  a natural  ap- 
pearance than  is  usual.  Originally,  as  with  most 
clay  pipes,  this  one  had  a stem  ; when  it  was  broken 
a hole  was  bored  through  the  mouth  for  ^the 
insertion  of  a wooden  one. 


Fig.  15,  £ diam. 


Fig.  12  - £ diam. 


Figs.  13  and  14. 
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In  fig.  15  we  find  the  same  kind  of  elevations  as  in  figure  14  and 
somewhat  less  so  in  figures  8 and  10  and  suggesting  a mode  of  doing- 
up  the  hair,  perhaps  after  the  manner  of  the  Cheveux  Relev^s,  of 
whom  Champlain  said,  “ Not  one  of  our  courtiers  takes  so  much 
trouble  in  dressing  his  hair”  [as  they  do].  This  pipe  was  found  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Laidlaw  near  Balsam  Lake. 

The  workmanship  on  the  pipe  here  illustrated  is 
very  coarse,  and  almost  expressionless  except  that 
there  has  been  an  attempt  made  to  form  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  there  is  a slight  depression  where  it  joins 
the  brow.  The  pipe  is  heavy  and  clumsy, 
the  side  bearing  the  face  being  over  an 
inch  in  thickness.  G.  E.  Laidlaw,  Bex- 
Jey. 

Fig.  16,  i diam.  Fig.  yj  represents  another  day  pipe 

on  which  is  moulded  a human  face.  A little  care  has  been 
taken  to  indicate  eye-brows,  but  as  usual,  the  chin  is  weak. 

Found  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  in  Bexley  township.  Fig.  17,  4 diam. 

This  somewhat  spirited  imitation  of  a bird’s  head 
surmounts  the  edge  of  a clay  pipe  found  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Large,  near  Vasey,  in  Simcoe  county. 

There  is  scarcely  epough  character 
about  it  to  enable  one  to  say  any 
more  than  it  is  just  a bird’s  head,  in 
Fig  18  which  respect  it  differs  from  another 
2 diameter.  }ieac[  on  a pipe  howl  found  by  Dr. 

W.  L.  T.  Addison,  on  the  7th  concession  of  Whit- 
church, York  county.  Respecting  the  lattter  it 
would  seem  plainly  the  intention  to  represent  the 
head  of  the  passenger  pigeon.  The  workman  has 
moulded  well  marked  rings  for  eyes,  and  there  Flg-  19  about  s diam  ■ 
is  a groove  extending  from  the  lower  end  of  the  neck  to  the  tip 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  bill  to  represent  an  anatomical  feature. 

It  may  be  that  the  markings  on  the 
neck  are  intended  to  indicate  feathers. 

Figure  20  imitates  a bird-fora  , the 
beak  being  broken.  The  tail  feathers 
are  indicated  by  a few  lines  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  design  of  this  pipe  reminds, 
one  of  more  southern  types  of  pottery. 
Found  near  Balsam  Lake, by  Mr. Laidlaw. 
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Stonk  Ptpes. 


Fig.  21,  full  size. 


But  for  the  fact  that  on  the  back  of  the  specimen  here  figured 
Xhere  remains  a slight  hollow,  one  would  scarcely  suppose  that  this 
stone  head  had  once  formed  part  of  a pipe  bowl- 
Considerable  care  has  been  bestowed  in  the  carving 
of  this  head,  for  not  only  are  slight  elevations  left 
to  mark  the  eye-balls,  but  what  is  of  still  more 
unusual  occurrence,  eyebrows  are  faintly  shown, 
and  the  chin  is  fairly  well  indicated — much  better, 
indeed,  than  is  brought  out  in  the  engraving  ; and 
■ Adam’s  apple  ’ has  been  attended  to  also.  The 
ears  are  rudely  carved,  but  perhaps  the  chief  failure 
is  in  the  nose,  the  shortness  of  which  gives  the 
face  a negroid  appearance. 

The  bonnet-like  covering  is  somewhat  unusual.  Only  on  two 
other  pipes  among  several  hundreds  in  our  collection  does  this  occur 
— one  a very  fine  stone  head  from  lot  3 4,  concession  7,  Beverly,  the 
farm  of  Mr.  James  Dwyer  ; and  the  other — part  of  a clay  pipe  found 
near  Midland — not  far  from  where  this  specimen  was  found,  on  the 
farm  af  Mr.  Arthur  Crawford.  The  stone  is  limestone  ; in  appearance 
much  like  that  of  the  Dwyer  head.  See  report  1887-8,  p.  4G. 

The  crown  of  the  cap  still  shows  the  workman’s  laying-out 
marks,  namely,  two  very  small  pits  near  the  centre,  through  which 
have  been  drawn  two  lines  at  right  angles. 

A few  features  of  the  work  are  suggestive  of  European  influence, 
if  not  of  actual  touch. 

Among  some  specimens  procured  last  summer 
from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Arthur  Crawford,  near  Mid- 
land, is  the  stone  pipe  (figure  22)  which,  although 
much  weathered,  shows  faint  traces  of  human  fea- 
tures. The  material  is  a soft  limestone.  At  the 
lower  end  may  still  be  seen  part  of  the  hole,  so 
commonly  found  in  some  pipes  that  are  made  to  be 
used  with  a wooden  stem,  as  in  this  case,  the  stem- 
hole  being  on  the  back  of  the  bowl. 

This  altogether  unique  pipe  (fig.  23)  is  also  of  soap- 
stone, nearly  quadrangular  in  cross-section,  the  side 
shown  and  the  opposite  side  being  a little  rounded.  The 
projecting  proportion  seems  intended  to  represent  the 
head  of  some  long-billed  bird — perhaps  a crane — but 


Fig.  22,  full  size, 
the  lower 
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portion  of  the  back  is  broken  off.  At  the  base  of  the  pipe  there  has. 
been  a hole  for  stem  attachment.  The  stem-hole  is  behind,  a little- 
below  the  middle.  Found  near  Balsam 
Lake  by  Mr.  Laidlaw. 

The  pipe  represented  by  figure  24  is  of 
mottled  soapstone,  and  is  very  rudely 
carved  in  imitation  of  a person  seated,  the 
arms  resting  on  the  knees.  The  right  leg 
is  broken.  Between  the  feet  is  a small 
hole  for  a string  to  hold  it  to  the  wooden 
stem,  which  entered  a hole  nearly  midway 
in  the  back.  The  lower  side  of  the  base  is  marked 
squares  Found  in  Bexley  by  Mr.  Laidlaw. 


Fig.  23,  ^ dia. 


Fig.  24,  ^ dia. 
off  into  small 


Stone  Discs. 


If  stones  of  this  kind  were  not  used  for  gambling  purposes,  or  in 
the  playing  of  some  game  for  mere  amusement,  it  is  hard  to  say  in 
in  what  other  way  they  could  have  been  employed,  Figure  25  is. 
made  darker  on  the  side  shown  than  on  the  other  side,  which  is  also 
marked  with  a cross. 

Mr.  Stewart  Culin,  Curator  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  in  Philadelphia,  is  now  engaged  in  making  a special  study  of 
aboriginal  g^mes  and  gaming  appliances,  and  when  the  results  of  his 
researches  appear  in  print,  no  doubt  some  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
use  to  which  objects  of  this  description  were  put. 


Fig.  25,  full  size.  Fig.  26,  full  size. 

Similar  to  the  former  is  the  stone  represented  by  figure  26,  but 
the  latter  is  smaller-  and  less  carefully  made  of  what  seems  to  bo 


Hudson  River  shale.  The  face  not  ."hown  retains  a good  deal  of  1 gilt- 
colored  limy-looking  matter  that  may  have  been  used  to  distinguish 
the  sides  readily.  On  it  also  an  additional  line  runs  half  way  across 
one  section,  but  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  had  workmanship 
only. 

Both  discs  were  found  on  the  Arthur  Crawford  farm  near  Mid- 
land, in  North  Simcoe. 


Bone 


Fig.  27- 

£ diameter. 


The  very  tine  specimen  of  bone  tool  or  weapon  here 
figured  is  ten  and  one -half  inches  long,  an  inch  wide  at 
the  butt,  and  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  side  to  the  left  of 
the  reader,  the  opposite  side,  or  edge,  being  not  more  than 
three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  plainly 
split  or  otherwise  worked  from  a leg  bone,  perhaps  a 
deer’s.  The  side  not  shown  in  the  cut  is  hollow.  The 
markings  shown  are  grooves  about  1 m.  deep,  and  seem 
to  have  been  produced  purely  for  ornamentation. 

This  specimen  was  found  by  Mr.  Laidlaw  on  a village 
site,  lot  5,  concession  5,  township  of  Bexley.  He  refers 
to  it  in  his  notes  as  a “ dagger.”  It  may  have  been 
employed  as  such,  but  as  the  side  of  the  point  shown  in 
the  engraving  is  worn  smooth,  apparently  from  usage, 
while  the  other  side  still  show  the  scratches  that  have 
been  made  in  reducing  it.  to  shape,  the  inference  is  that  it 
rather  served  the  purpose  of  a tool,  and  one,  too,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  great  size,  has  been  employed  in  light 
work,  hollow  side  up,  the  forefinger  of  the  wrorker  resting 
in  the  natural  groove. 

It  is  the  largest  bone  tool  of  this  type  that  has 
reached  the  museum. 


Fig  28—^  diameter. 

Bone  awls  or  “ needles  ” seldom  bear  marks  of  any 
kind,  by  way  of  ornamentation.  The  one  illustrated  here 
is  an  exception.  Some  of  the  marks  near  the  butt  end 
may  have  been  counters.  It  was  found  near  Emery, 
York  County,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Large.  It  is  not  improbable  that  awl-like 
specimens  so  ornamented  were  used  as  dress-pins  rather  than  as  borers.. 
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The  two- barbed,  harpoon-like  weapon  shown  by  figure  twenty- 
eight,  was  found  by  a Mr.  Bell,  nearJWaverley,  Tay  township,  in  the 


Fig.  29— ^ diameter. 


old  Huron  country.  It  was  in  a very  good  state  of  preservation.  It 
forms  part  of  the  Dr.  Large  collection. 

Shell  Work. 


Figure  30  represents  a very  well  made  bead,  or  gorget  of  shell, 
the  material  being  part  of  some  conch  of  sub- tropical  habitat. 

The  three  concentric  circles  in  the  middle  and  the  arcs  on  the 
margin  have  been  described  from  central  points  by  means  of  something 
answering  tie  purpose  of  compasses,  as  have  also  the  smaller  circles 
surrounding  the  dots.  The  . pattern  has  been  carefully  laid  out,  and 
quite  as  accurately  worked  out.  Although  not  more  than  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  on  the  edge,  and  about  three-sixteenths  in  the 
middle,  two  holes  having  a diameter  of  two  millimeters  are  bored 
from  edge  to  edge,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  which  are  not  on  the 
specimen  itself,  The  extremities  of  the  holes  bear  evidence  of  much 
wear. 

This  very  fine  specimen  was  procured  by  Dr.  Large  near  Pene- 
tanguishene,  Simcoe  County. 
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Copper. 

Not  many  finds  of  native  copper  relics  have  been  made  north  of 
Lake  Simcoe.  What  we  call  a spear  is  from  Bexley  township,  but  it 
may  have  been  a knife,  the  purpose  of  which  it  would  serve  very 


much  better.  When  fresh  from  the  smith’s  hands  this  must  have 
been  a very  beautiful  object — the  blade  is  quite  thin,  (almost  too  much 
•so  for  thrusting)  and  has  been  highly  finished.  The  socket  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  shaped  on  a mandril.  This  specimen  was  found  by  Mr. 
M.  Sayers,  of  Bexley. 


Textile  Work. 


Fig.  32. — Grass  Mat,  (Ojibwa)  Sturgeon  Falls, 


When  examining  a collection  of  Indian  relics,  although  there  may 
be  much  in  it  from  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge 
of  aboriginal  home  life,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  a vast 
quantity  of  primitive  workmanship  has  nothing  to  represent  it  in  our 
day.  Almost  everything  of  hide,  of  wood,  and  of  vegetal  material 
generally,  has  disappeared.  Now  and  again  we  meet  with  fragments 
of  matting  and  of  coarse  cloth,  that  fall  to  dust  before  any  examina- 
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tion  of  the  texture  can  be  made.  This,  however,  is  enough  to  show1 
us  that  the  Indian  woman  of  old  added  the  work  of  the  weaver  to  her 
numerous  other  duties.  Nor  has  the  art  been  wholly  lost.  Navajo 
blankets  are  to-day  produced  in  considerable  quantities  for  commercial 
purposes,  on  account  of  certain  valuable  or  peculiar  features  in  their 
make-up,  perhaps  more  especially  in  their  designs.  British  Columbian 
Indians  yet  weave  water-tight  buckets  from  spruce  roots,  and  natives 
in  districts  remote  from  European  influence  continue  to  produce 
coarse  fabrics  after  ancient  methods  although  they  make  little,  if  any- 
thing, that  may  be  used  for  clothing  purposes. 

When  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Post,  Sturgeon  Falls,  neat-  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  in  the  summer  of  1892,  I was  much  interested  in  the  mat-work 
turned  out  by  the  Indian  women  of  that  neighborhood,  and  with  the 
kindly  assistance  of  Mr.  Ross  in  charge  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s; 
store,  I succeeded  in  getting  from  an  Indian  woman  a rush  mat,  halt' 
finished,  and  still  attached  to  the  upper  bar  of  the  simple  loom  on 
which  the  warp  was  stretched.  Besides  the  bar  mentioned,  (as  seen  in 
the  engraving)  the  loom  consisted  of  an  upright  pole  at  each  side,  one 
end  of  which  was  fitted  into  a hole  at  the  extremity  of  the  cross-bar, 
while  the  other  rested  on  the  ground.  When  in  use,  this  primitive 
apparatus  stood  at  a slight  inclination  from  the  weaver,  the  upper  bar 
being  supported  by  the  wall  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  weaving  process 
consisted  of  passing  a stout  cord  as  woof,  in  and  out  among  the  de- 
pendent rushes,  to  produce  the  desired  pattern,  which,  in  this  case,  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  best  designer  in  Huddersfield  or  Heckmondwyke> 
the  body  of  the  mat  being  of  the  natural  straw-color  of  the  rushes, 
while  the  pattern  is  worked  in  strips  of  dark  red,  blue  and  green,  the 
dyes  being  of  vegetable  origin,  rich,  but  quiet  in  tone. 

Before  very  long  we  shall  be  unable  to  become  possessed  of  such 
specimens,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  at  once  to  collect  every  avail- 
able type-sample  of  woven  work  from  the  hands  of  our  Indians. 

But  although,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  been  unable  to  get. 
many  well  preserved  specimens  of  the  finer  .sorts  of  fabric,  we  are  for- 
tunately in  possession  of  some  fragments  found  by  Mr.  Clarence  B. 
Moore*  in  Florida,  during  his  extensive  and  exhaustive  explorations 
in  that  State. 

On  first  thought,  one  may  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  standard  of  comparison  between  the  products  of 

* These  specimens,  neatly  mounted  between  plates  of  glass,  form  part  of  a. 
valuable  gift  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Moore  this  summer ; see  numbers  16,376  to  16,450. 
and  16,890  to  16,893,  in  preceding  list  of  additions  to  the  museum. 
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places  so  far  apart  and  so  diverse  in  character  as  are  Ontario  and 
Florida,  but  we  have  the  very  best  of  proof  that  between  these  points 
there  was  considerable  interchange  of  material  in  pre-Columbian  days, 
and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  influence  been  marked,  that  Mr.  Frank 
Hamilton  Cushing  in  a letter  to  a Toronto  friend  has  written  : “ These 
[the  Ontario  Archaeological  collections]  are  easily  the  first  representative 
of  Dominion  territoryin  existence,  and  they  are  invested  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  value  as  being  representative  also  in  part,  of  the 
ancestral  Huron-Iroquois  stock,  and  in  part  of  a culture,  growth  and 
development  in  art  of  the  aborigines  of  this  part  of  Canada,  that  far 
exceeds  anything  I had  been  led  to  expect. 

“ The  conventional  side  of  art  is  exemplified  in  several  of  the 
pipes,  stone  and  terra-cotta,  particularly  in  the  little  fox-head  ppe, 
(which  exhibits  such  remarkable  and  regular  eye  and  lip  marks)  both 
approaches  and  suggests  the  characteristic  art  of  the  Mound-Builders, 
and  this,  taken  with  the  presence  in  the  same  collections  of  Gulf  vari- 
eties of  the  Busycon  shell,  wrought  for  all  the  world  as  were  like 
objects  found  by  me  in  the  Keys  of  Florida,  extends  still  further  the 
influence  of  the  very  remarkable  and  highly  developed  arts  of  those 
far  southern  lands. 

“ This  is  so  far  true  that  in  the  report  I am  now  preparing  for  the 
Government  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I shall  find  it  almost 
indispensable  to  make  studies  of  those  collections  and  secure,  if  I can, 
figures  of  some  of  the  specimens  that  illustrate  these  points. 

******  * * * * * 

“ All  these  features  are  unique,  yet  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
Toronto  collections  and  render  them,  as  a whole,  one  of  the  collections 
of  this  continent.” 

Apart  from  Mr.  Cushing’s  strongly  corroborative  testimony,  we 
may  readily  understand  that  the  knowledge  of  an  art  so  conducive  to 
appearance  and  comfort  as  weaving  is,  would  speedily  extend  itself 
over  an  area  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  territory  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  required  materials.  There  need,  therefore,  be  no  hesitation 
in  offering  the  fairly  well-preserved  Florida  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  condition  of  an  Ontario  art  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
illustrative  specimens. 

All  the  figures  are  magnified  from  four  to  five  diameters  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  distinctly  the  character  of  the  meshes. 

On  of  the  clumsiest,  but  strongest  arrangements  of  warp  and  woof 
is  that  shown  by  means  of  figure  : 3.  It  differs  to  the  extent  of  onty 
one  or  two  degrees  from  the  simple  ‘ in  and  out  ’ texture  of  the  Ojibwa 
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grass-mat,  figure  82.  Here  the  woof  is  made  to  bind  two  and  three 
strands  of  the  warp  in  place  of  only  one  to  another,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  cross  threads  are  made  to  form  loops,  passing  under  four 
und  coming  back  over  two  or  three  warp*  strands,  and  this  in  such  a 


Figure  33— Four  diameters. 


manner,  that  the  same  strands  are  not  hound  by  adjoining  threads 
of  woof.  A somewhat  similar  device  was  shown  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  porcupine  quill  work,  figured  and  described  in  the 
fourth  Archaeological  Report  1890-91,  p.  23. 


Fig.  34— Four  diameters.  Fig.  35— Four  diameters 


In  figure  34  we  see  the  ordinary,  alternate,  interlacing  of  threads 
just  as  the  work  is  done  by  a common  loom  to-day.  In  appearance 
this  arrangement  is  superior  to  that  shown  in  figure  33,  which, 
however,  in  point  of  strength  and  durability,  must  have  had  the 
advantage. 


A much  more  complicated  disposition  of  the  threads  appears  in 
figure  35,  and  one  still  more  so  is  seen  in  figure  36,  where" the  mesh  is 

of  such  a character  as 
to  make  it  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  how 
the  weaving  could 
have  been  performed 
without  the  assistance 
of  some  mechanical 
device  that  has  hith- 
erto escaped  observa- 
tion. 

Although  the  speci- 
mens figured  are  now 
Fig-.  ,CG — Five  diameters.  of  a dark  brown  color, 


we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  at  one  time  they  possessed  highly  colored 
patterns,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  more  objectionable  than  another  to 
an  Indian  eye  it  is  lack  of  brilliancy  in  hue. 


Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I find  that  T had  overlooked  two 
© © 

fairly  well-preserved  specimens  of  cloth  found  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Beeman 
and  myself  near  the  east  shore  of  Baptiste  Lake,  Hastings  County,  in 
1891.  In  color  and  general  appearance  these  are  almost  identical  with 
the  Florida  specimens,  but  the  threads  are  somewhat  coarser. 


Fig.  37— Two  diameters.  Fig.  38— Two  diameters. 


The  accompanying  figures  show  the  character  of  the  mesh  in 
both  of  these  specimens. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  how  the  strongly  twisted  warp  in 
figure  37  is  held  together,  as  the  fibre  is  in  a too  fragile  condition 
to  admit  of  being  handled  for  examination,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  other  specimen,  as  shown  by  figure  38,  in  which  both  warp 
and  woof  may  be  easily  distinguished  In  each  of  these  specimens  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  texture  is  different  from  that  of  any  of 
those  from  Florida,  and  it  is  nearly  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
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meshes  of  numerous  other  arrangements  will  yet  be  found  in  this 
Province. 

Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  pursuing  the  study  of  this  depart- 
ment of  primitive  handicraft  are  recommended  to  read  a most  original 
and  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  in  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  for  1891-92 


Medicixh:  Mask. 


Fig  39. 


The  use  of  masks  for  dances  and  ‘mummery’  purposes  is  perhaps  as 
universal  as  is  any  human  device,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  those  we  called  savages,  as,  witness  carnivals,  masquerade  balls,  and 
theatrical  performances.  The  savage,  however,  did  not  employ  masks 
so  much  for  disguise,  as  to  render  himself  hideous,  or  awe-inspiring, 
and  he  delighted  in  those  that  represented  bears  and  other  animals,  as 
well  as  human-looking  faces.  Fig.  39  is  of  wood,  fitting  well  under  the 
chin  and  over  the  forehead.  It  is  painted  red,  and  among  other 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  not  very  old,  is  the  fact  that  the  bulg- 
ing eye- balls  are  made  of  thin  metal.  Still,  as  these  pieces  are  fixed 
over  much  larger  holes  in  the  wood,  this  may  be  only  a modern 
addition.  The  tuft  is  of  horse  hair. 

Miss  Pauline  Johnson,  from  whom  this  mask  was  procured,  says 
it  belonged  to  the  late  chief  Ska-na-wa-ti,  a celebrated  Onondaga  Fire- 
Keeper.*  who  was  also  a ‘big  medicine  man.’ 

*The  office  of  “Fire-Keeper”  among  the  Iroquois,  is  hereditaiy,  and  confined  to  the 
Onor.dagas.  It  is  the  Fire-Keeper’s  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  wampum  belts,  and  to 
memorize  their  records.  We  would,  perhaps,  call  him  an  Archivist. 
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This  is  the  mask  he  used  when  performing  his  incantations  for 
the  making  of  ‘ medicine.’ 


Bn  ass  Tomahawk. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  former  reports  to  iron  tomahawks  of 
various  patterns  bearing  British  and  French  marks.  In  many  parts 
of  Ontario,  these  frauds  on  the  Indian  are  yet  turned  up  with  the 
plough.  The  best  type  of  tomahawk,  however,  is  comparatively  rare. 
In  it  the  pole  is  drilled  to  form  a pipe  bowl,  the  handle  being  bored 
for  use  as  a stem.  Tomahawks  of  this  kind  are  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  for  presentation  to  chiefs  and  leading  braves,  but  no  doubt 


Fig.  40,  \ dia. 


many  of  them  were  exchanged  for  peltry.  Brass  tomahawks  are  of 
extremely  rare  occurence.  The  one  here  figured  is  in  the  Laidlaw 
collection,  and  was  found  near  Balsam  Lake.  It  is  of  graceful  form, 
somewhat  elaborately  chased  and  otherwise  decorated,  and  although 
not  more  than  one -fourth  as  heavy  as  the  largest  iron  weapons  of  this 
kind,  must  have  proved  much  more  serviceable  as  a cleaver  in  war,  or 
as  a calumet  in  times  of  peace,  only  that  in  the  latter  case  no  Indian 
would  degrade  himself  by  smoking  anything  but  a good-old-fashioned 
stone  pipe,  as  all  his  people  had  done  before  him. 


Unlike  many  of  the  tools  and  other  things  supplied  to  the  Indians, 
this  is  a piece  of  honest  work — beautiful  and  useful.  The  latter 
quality  it  possesses  from  the  fact  that  the  / bit  ’ is  of  steel,  neatly  dove- 
tailed into  the  brass,  but  not  soldered.  I have  used  the  word  • steel/ 
although  the  material  is  as  soft  as  iron,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
‘ bit  ’ has  lost  its  original  hardness  since  the  time  it  was  dropped,  a 
hundred  years  or  more  ago. 

Thk  Jesuit  Stone. 


The  story  of  the  stone  here  illustrated  we  can  only  guess  at  so 
far  as  the  rude  carving  of  the  figures  is  concerned.  The  stone  itself  is 
simply  a water- worn  one,  eight  inches  long,  five  and  a half  inches 
wide,  and  three  inches  thick.  It  is  very  regular  in  form,  and  perhaps 
on  this  account  was  chosen  for  a recording  purpose  by  him  who,  pre- 
sumably at  that  date,  carved  thereon  t;  1G41.”  Found  on  lot  24,  con- 
cession 5,  (the  farm  of  Mr.  Murray,)  township  of  Vaughan,  and  County 
of  York,  we  know  of  no  Europeans  who  were  in  this  part  of  the 
country  at  that  time  except  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Brebeuf  and  Chaumo- 
not,  wdio  in  the  spring  of  that  year  returned  from  a fruitless  mission 
to  the  country  of  the  Neutrals,  and  were  then  on  their  way  to  Ste. 
Marie  (on  the  Wye). 

The  exact  route  followed  is  uncertain,  but  there  seems  to  be  some 
reason  for  the  belief  that  not  far  from  where  this  stone  was  found. 
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'stood  the  Indian  lodge  mentioned  in  the  Relations  as  the  asylum  of 
the  well-nigh  famished  priests  on  their  homeward  journey.  The  story 
as  briefly  told  by  Parkman  is  as  follows 

“ The  mission  was  barren  of  any  other  fruit  than  hardship  and 
danger,  and  after  a stay  of  four  months,  the  two  priests  resolved  to 
return.  On  the  way,  they  met  a genuine  act  of  kindness.  A heavy 
snow-storm  arresting  their  progress,  a Neutral  woman  took  them  into 
her  lodge,  entertained  them  for  two  weeks  with  her  best  fare,  per- 
suaded her  father  and  relatives  to  befriend  them,  and  aided  them  to 
make  a vocabulary  of  the  dialect.  Bidding  their  generous  hostess 
farewell,  they  journeyed  northward,  through  the  melting  snows  of 
spring,  and  reached  Sainte  Marie  in  safety.” 

Dean  Harris  in  his  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  Appendix  B.,  page  339,  discusses  the  “ Jesuit  Stone”  some- 
what thoroughly,  and  any  who  may  be  interested  in  this  matter  can- 
not do  better  than  refer  to  the  Dean’s  volume. 

Stone  Tool  Work. 


It  is  always  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  early  man  accom- 
plished so  much  as  we  know  he  did,  with  the  primitive  appliances  at 
his  command.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  employed  fire,  to  a large 
extent,  in  the  felling  of  trees,  and  in  the  shaping  of  boats,  and  of  many 
other  wooden  articles,  no  trace  of  which  now  remains.} 

We  are  not  warranted  in  supposing  that  our  Indians  ever  made 
any  but  the  simplest  attempts  in  wood-carving,  still,  even  these  must 
have  been  slow  and  laborious.  But  he  was  not  in  a hurry.  No  mas- 
ter demanded  a ‘ stint  ’ — in  fact  he  had  a lifetime,  long  or  short,  before 
him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  task. 

Fortunately  we  possess  a very  good  example  of  wood-carving 
executed  by  a savage  in  the  ‘ stone  age  ’ — an  age  that  but  recently 
existed  in  many  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  which,  perhaps,  exists  in 
some  of  them  yet,  as  it  does  also  in  other  places.  The  example 
referred  to  is  shown  in  figure  42,  which  represents  what  the  white 
man  calls  a ‘ pudding-dish/  or  a vessel  in  which  the  New  Hebridean 
pounds  his  bread-fruit,  and  mixes  it  with  cocoa-nut  milk.  The  pound- 
3 AR. 
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ing-stick  is  seen  lying  on  the  top  ot'  the  ‘dish.’  The  wood  of  which 
this  utensil  is  made  is  of  close  texture,  very  hard  and  heavy,  and 
resembling  logwood*  or  old  mahogany,  in  color.  It  measures  nearly 
three  and  a half  feet  in  length,  and  one  may  see  at  a glance  the  amount 
of  labor  that  has  been  required  to  hew,  or  hew  and  char,  this  pudd- 
ing-dish ’ from  a log.  As  is  not  unusual,  the  workman  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing something  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  and  here  we  have 
not  only  two  long  feet  or  rests  (not  at  all  necessary),  but  a notched 
margin  all  round,  and  a fairly  well  executed  human  head  and  neck. 
The  pounder,  too,  is  quite  ornate.  For  this  and  numerous  other  equ- 
ally instructive  specimens,  we  are  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  the, 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Annand,  at  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  im 
the  New  Hebrides. 


Regent  Primitive  Pottery. 


rig.  43, 


Students  will  find  the  specimens  of  pottery  here  figured  of  great, 
interest  for  comparison  with  clay  vessels  found  in  various  parts  of 
America. 

The  two  vessels  are  very  different  in  style  and  appearance — so- 
much  so  that  one  would  not  recognize  them  as  being  from  the  samo 
locality — the  New  Hebrides  Islands.  The  larger  vessel  is  dark  in 
color,  and  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  very  well  burnt.  It  is  eleven 
inches  in  diameter,  and  only  about  three  inches  deep.  The  smaller  one 
(6J  inches  in  diameter)  is  bright  red,  and  seems  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly burnt.  Not  only  do  the  shapes  differ  but  the  styles  of  decor- 
ation are  totally  dissimilar.  The  latter  is,  probably,  of  more  modern 
production  than  the  former,  but  on  this  point  there  is  no  information^ 
From  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Annand,  New  Hebrides. 


CHRISTIAN  ISLAND. 


When  the  Hurons  were  driven  from  Sainte  Marie  in  March,  1649, 
when,  in  fact,  as  a nation,  they  had  ceased  to  exist,  their  condition  was 
most  pitiable.  Even  without  an  insatiate  enemy  to  face  they  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  an  existence,  for  but  little  was  left 
of  the  last  year’s  miserable  harvest,  and  the  season  was  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  afford  even  a bare  sustenance  from  the  roots,  bark,  and 
leaves,  to  which  the  natives  were  not  unfrequently  compelled  to  resort 
during  similar  periods  of  scarcity. 

Utterly  disheartened  by  their  misfortunes,  and  knowing  full  well 
that  as  long  as  a Huron  lived  the  Iroquois  would  hunt  him  to  death 


they  destroyed  all  their  villages,  and  betook  themselves  to  such  places 
as  they  thought  most  likely  to  yield  them  protection. 

At  tirst  the  Missionaries  and  those  who  remained  with  them 
resolved  to  betake  themselves  to  Manitoulin  Island,  but  afterwards,  on 
the  representations  of  twelve  Huron  chiefs  who  had  been  absent  when 
this  decision  was  arrived  at,  they  determined  to  form  a settlement  on 
the  island  of  Ahoendoe,*  which  was  known  to  the  Jesuits  as  Isle  St. 
Joseph,  in  honor  of  the  saint  to  whom  Brebeuf  had  dedicated  the 
mission. 

It  required  three  hours  for  these  chiefs  to  convince  their  brethren 
and  the  missionaries  that  Ahoendoe  was  preferable  to  Manitoulin,!  or, 
as  it  was  known  to  them,  Ekaentoton. 

* Ahoendo^.  Perhaps  the  pronunciation  would  be  better  represented  to  English  readers 
as  Ahwhendway.  On  some  maps  it  is  called  Charity  Island , the  adjoining  and  smaller  ones 
being:  marked  Faith  and  Hope. 

f Manitoulin  is  of  Objibwa  origin. 
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Everything  movable  was  transferred  from  Ste.  Marie  to  St.  Joseph 
and  the  old  fort  was  set  on  fire  to  prevent  the  Iroquois  from  gaining 
any  advantage  by  its  possession. 

Near  sunset  on  the  14th  June,  1649,  the  fugitives  embarked  with 
all  their  possessions,  on  a boat  and  raft,  both  of  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  this  occasion. 

Without  any  assistance  from  wind,  the  voyage  was  a most  labo- 
rious one  for  the  half -starved  creatures,  both  white  and  red,  who  were 
crowded  on  the  craft ; and  wre  are  told  that  “ several  days  elapsed 
before  they  reached  their  destination”  on  Ahoendoe  Bay,  about  twenty 
miles  westwards,  by  the  circuitous  route  they  had  to  follow,  although 
scarcely  more  than  fifteen  in  a direct  line. 

Here  they  built  a,  fort,  and  named  it  Sainte  Marie,  in  fond  remem- 
brance of  their  hopes  and  disappointments  during  upwards  of  ten 
eventful  years,  in  their  similarly  constructed  place  of  defence  on  the 
mainland. 

The  works  themselves  have  been  described  in  narratives  by  the 
priests,*  and  frequent  references  have  been  made  to  them  by  subsequent 
writers,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  articles  are  not  generally 
available,  and  on  account  of  the  interest  that  is  now  more  widely  taken 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of  our  country,  the  Minister  of 
Education  expressed  a desire  that  the  old  Ahoendoe  fort  should  be 
carefully  examined — if  possible,  explored — and  the  results  made 
public.*f* 

I accordingly  spent  several  days  on  the  Christian  Island  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  intention  being  at  the  outset  to  lay  bare 
all,  or  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  and  to  make  openings  here 
and  there  within  the  enclosed  area.  The  condition  of  the  walls,  how- 
ever, is  such  as  to  require  a much  larger  expenditure  in  money  and 
time  than  I was  authorized  to  incur,  and  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
soil  was  not  conducive  to  successful  digging  deeper  than  a foot  or 
eighteen  inches. 

In  its  present  state  the  place  is  scarcely  more  than  recognizable 
as  having  been  the  site  of  a building,  for  the  inland  wall  is  but  little 
above  the  ground  level,  as  are  also  the  inland  ends  of  those  that  run 
back  from  Ahoendoe  Bay,  most  of  the  stones  having  been  removed 
to  assist  in  building  a pier  or  landing  place  for  steamers,  a few  hundred 
yards  away.  The  lake  ward  half  of  the  fort  is  covered  with  heavy 

* Raguenau  in  his  Relation  des  Hurnns,  1650,  supplies  many  details,  and  the  appendix  to 
Bie->sani’s  Relation  Abr^g^e,  (Montreal  1852),  not  tnly  gives  measurements,  but  plans  of  both 
Forts  Sainte  Marie. 

t Mr.  Bonner  of  the  Collingwood  Col.  Inst,  in  correspondence  with  the  Department, 
directed  attention  to  the  desirability  of  this  work. 
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underbrush,  and  some  portions  of  the  old  wall  still  stand  about  three- 
feet  high,  the  original  face  being  in  full  view.*  See  figure  45. 

The  first  thing  that  must  occur  to  a visitor,  here,  as  well  as  at  Ste. 
Marie  on  the  Wye,  is  that  the  choice  of  situation  for  defensive  purposes 
was  European  rather  than  Indian,  for  it  is  within  forty  yards  of  the 
present  lake  level,  and  as  the  water  was  probably  higher  then  than  it  is 
now,  the  shore  wall  may  not  have  been  originally  more  than  fifty  feet 
distant.  Our  Indians,  on  the  contrary,  usually  selected  as  places  of 
abode  those  that  were  half  a mile  or  more  from  any  point  approach- 
able by  canoe.  The  modes  of  defence  and  attack  in  each  case  make 
the  reason  obvious. 

The  sides  of  the  structure  correspond  with  the  cardinal  points, 
the  south  wall  being  parallel  with  the  shore  line.  This  wall  is  said  to 
have  been  fully  twelve  feet  high,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  others  were 
much  less.  The  enclosure  was  in  the  form  of  a square,  the  opposite 
sides  of  which  were  one  hundred  feet  apart,  with  a bastion  at  each 
corner. 

The  choice  of  this  spot  for  the  fortification  would  seem  to  have 
been  made  on  account  of  a strong  spring  which  rises  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  centre  of  the  works.  This  spring  had  been  walled  up  to 
form  a large  oval  well,  the  exterior  diameters  of  which  were  six  and 
twelve  feet,  but  scarcely  any  of  the  structure  is  now  in  position.  On 
the  south  edge,  at  the  outlet,  the  wall  is  quite  gone,  so  that  what 
remains  has  a horseshoe  appearance. 

All  the  masonry  has  been  put  together  with  lime  mortar,  a fact 
that  illustrates  not  only  the  great  pains  that  were  taken  to  render  the 
place  one  of  security,  but  the  intention — perhaps,  rather  the  determin- 
ation, to  render  it  a permanent  abode. 

In  connection  with  the  production  of  lime  for  so  extensive  a work 
in  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  Solomon  Mark,  an 
Indian  of  Christian  Island,  volunteered  to  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Douglas  and 
myself,  the  statement  that  he  had  discovered,  about  fifteen  years  ago? 
within  some  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  of  the  fort,  what  he  described  as 
“ a pit,  nearly  twelve  feet  in  diameter  aud  six  feet  deep,  filled  with 
lime/’  and  that  this  lime  was  used  by  the  villagers  for  whitewashing 

* Editorial  note  in  Bressani’a  Relation  Abr^gee,  page  333. 

“ Fort  Ste.  Marie  on  St.  Joseph’s  Island  (now  known  as  Charity  or  Chiistian  Island),  is 
built,  as  we  learn  from  history,  on  the  south-east  side,  at  a little  distance  from  the  shore.  Its 
ruins  shows  to  advantage  rn  the  now  deserted  groucd.  They  were  measured  June  21st,  1845. 
In  1848.  while  digging  among  them,  some  curious  objects  were  found  which  afford  pi  oof  of 
historic  traditions.  The  most  remarkable  of  thesp,  and  that  which  attracted  and  had  with, 
good  reason,  the  most  public  attention,  was  a mould  to  make  wafers.  It  was  at  once  pur 
chased  by  an  amatuer  and  sent  to  an  English  museum.” 
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purposes.  In  any  case,  the  material  in  question  could  hardly  be  called 
quick  lime,  but  it  appears  almost  certain  that  it  must  have  been  pro- 
duced when  the  fort  was  erected,  and  suggests  to  us  the  method  that 
was  probably  adopted  by  the  builders  to  supply  themselves  with  what 
was  so  necessary  for  their  purpose,  namely,  the  digging  of  a pit  to  hold 
a considerable  quantitiy  of  wood  upon  which  were  piled  lumps  of 
limestone.  Even  more  primitive  plans  are  sometimes  followed  by 
pioneer  settlers,  as  when  they  simply  throw  a few  stones  into  a burn- 
ing log-heap  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  succeed  thus  in  getting 
a modest  supply  of  lime  for  “ chinking  ” * purposes.  As  the  soil  here, 
for  several  hundreds  of  yards  inland,  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  but  little 
damage  would  ensue  from  the  inevitable  mingling,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  two  materials. 

The  inland  portions  of  the  fort  are  constructed  mainly  of  flat 
stones,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  removed  from  ledges  along 
the  shore  (whence,  perhaps,  also  were  procured  those  required  for  burn- 
ing) but  the  shore- wall  and  the  southern  portions  of  the  other  two 
connected  with  it,  consist  chiefly  of  stones  that  are  somewhat  water- 
worn,  leading  one  to  conclude  that  this  part  of  the  fort  was  first  built, 
and  from  material  found  lying  loose  along  the  water’s  edge,  many  of 
the  stones  being  what  are  known  as  “ hard  heads,”  and  of  a size  too 
great  for  a man  to  carry  them  very  far. 

That  the  stones  were  laid  under  European  direction  if  not  by 
European  skill  is  evident,  for  care  has  been  taken  to  “break  the  joints,” 
a very  simple  and  valuable  device  that  was  not  known  to  such  highly 
ingenious  aboriginal  mechanics  as  the  Aztec  masons.  Figure  forty - 
five  shows  this  feature,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  stones  in  the  shore 
wall,  the  sketch  having  been  made  from  a point  near  the  south-west 
bastion,  where  the  wTal]  is  still  about  three  feet  high. 

The  outline  of  three  bastions  may  yet  be  traced  with  some  diffi- 
difficulty,  but  the  north-west  one  has,  during  comparatively  recent 
years,  been  used  as  a lime-kiln,  and  is  consequently  much  disfigured. 

In  the  diagram  on  Ducreux’  map  of  the  old  Huron  country, 
(Bressani’s  Relation  Abr^gee,  Montreal,  1852,  page  280),  the  bastions 
of  the  fort  are  not  shown  as  of  uniform  size  or  shape,  but  this  is  pro- 
bably the  result  of  carelessness  in  drawing,  The  three  now  traceable 
resemble  the  south-west  one  on  the  plan,  the  space  between  the  side 
walls  heing  in  each  case  nine  feet,  the  distance  between  the  first  and 
second  angles  of  the  bastion,  eight  feet,  and  from  the  second  angle 
to  the  extremity,  twenty  feet. 

*Chinking  -the  filling  up  of  spaces  between  tree  trunks  that  form  the  walls  of  log-houses. 
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According  to  the  diagram  thus  mentioned  the  distance  between 
"the  extreme  outer  angles  of  any  two  bastions  was  123  feet,  and  this 
corresponds  with  the  measurements  made  by  myself.  I was,  however, 
unable  to  find  any  traces  of  an  interior  structure,  perhaps  because  the 
ground  was  too  soft  to  support  one’s  weight  near  where  the  square 
structure  is  marked  on  the  diagram,  neither  does  much  remain  of  fhe 
inward  wall  on  the  west  side. 

As  long  as  a single  stone  remains  to  mark  the  position  of  this 
ruin,  and  even  after  every  trace  of  the  fort  has  vanished,  the  place  and 
its  story  must  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  every  Canadian. 
In  the  history  of  Canada,  and  especially  in  that  of  Ontario,  the  Hurons 
and  the  episode  of  the  Huron  mission,  furnish  us  with  material  charac- 
teristic in  no  ordinary  degree,  of  native  life  and  Christian  enthusiasm. 

That  the  rock  of  Christian  Island  belongs  to  the  Trenton  forma- 
tion  seems  clear  enough  from  the  nature  of  the  fossils,  and  this  is  also 
evidenced  from  the  traces  of  petroleum  that  find  an  outlet  with  num- 
erous tiny  streams  of  water  along  the  shore.  Half  a mile  or  so  north 
=of  the  fort  is  a small  lake  without  apparent  outlet  or  inlet. 


Fig.  45 — The  last  standing  wall  of  Ste.  Marie. 


Pagan  Burying  Ground. 

About  half- a- mile  west  of  what  may  be  considered  the  village 
proper,  on  Christian  Island,  is  the  pagan  village,  consisting  of  a few 
scattered  log  houses,  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  pagan  burying  gronnd, 
Both  places  are  so-called  because,  as  may  be  surmised,  the  pagan  mem- 
bers of  the  band  chose  to  reside  thus,  somewhat  apart  from  their 
Christian  fellows. 

4 

Judging  by  the  extent  of  the  village  and  the  graveyard,  the  num- 
ber of  professing  Pagans  must  have  been  small  since  the  present 
Mississauga  band  came  to  the  island,  and  at  the  present  time  every  one 
on  the  reserve— some  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  all — is  connected  with 
either  the  Methodist  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  former  being 
greatly  in  the  majority.  The  last  pagan,  George  King  (Ah-wun-kwat, 
*or  Fog  Cloud)  died  about  two  years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age — betw  een 
eighty-five  and  ninety,  it  is  supposed. 
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The  graves  have  been  dug  without  much  regard  to  order,  and  this*, 
is  the  more  noticeable  on  account  of  the  little  wooden  structures  that 
have  been  erected  over  them,  all  of  which,  with  two  exceptions,  are  in 
a ruinous  state.  The  covering  consists  of  low,  open  frame  work  sup- 
porting a roof,  the  ridge  of  which  is  scarcely  more  than  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  Beneath  most  of  these  there  is  apparently  but  one  burial i 


in  each,  but  under  the  structure  now  in  the  best  state  of  preservation^ 
there  are  three,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sub -coverings  over  each  grave., 
all  the  other  graves  have  similar  inferior  coverings. 

The  most  recently  made  coverings  are  shingled,  but  in  the  older  - 
ones,  the  roofs  are  constructed  of  boards  running  up  and  down.  Form- 
erly, bark  was  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is,  indeed,  still  so  employed  in 
the  more  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Algoma. 

Only  two  grave  coverings  remain  in  anything  like  a good  state  of 
repair,  all  the  rest  have  been  utterly  neglected,  and  as  no  attempt  has, 
been  made  to  form  an  enclosure,  cows  and  pigs  roam  over  the  grouud 
“at  their  own  sweet  wills,”  making  sad  havoc.  Even  although  it  is 
only  the  pagan  burying  ground,  its  present  condition  is  not  at  all. 
creditable  to  the  Christians. 

Ahoendo^  Ossuary. 

An  irregular,  sandy  terrace  runs  parallel  with  the  shore,  and 
about  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  yards  away.  On  the  summit  of" 
this  terrace,  at  a point  nearly  north  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  north- 
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west  of  Ste.  Marie  Fort,  Mr.  Alfred  McCue,  the  chief  merchant  and 
trader  on  the  island  led  me  to  an  ossuary,  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  It 
is  believed  by  the  Indians  on  the  island  that  this  was  the  burial  place 
of  the  French  Jesuits  who  died  during  the  brief  occupation  of  the 
place  by  the  Hurons  in  1649-50.  W hile  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
communal  grave  was  made  by  Hurons  who  resided  on  the  island  long 
before  the  time fcof  the  great  trouble  with  their  kinsmen,  the  Iroquois, 
it  is  more  likely  that  here  were  buried  many  of  those  who  died  during 
the  dreadful  winter  from  famine  and  disease,  for  it  is  stated  that  of 
the  six  or  eight  thousand  who  here  found  on  asylum,  not  fewer  than 
three  thousand  died  before  spring.  We  know  that  as  deaths  occurred 
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“ by  scores  daily,”  many  bodies  were  buried  in  the  earth,  and  in  the 
snow  by  the  priests  and  their  men,  and  it  may  have  been  that, 
those  corpses  which  had  only  the  snow  for  a covering  were 
collected  in  the  spring,  and  some  of  them  at  least  re-buried  in  this  pit. 
As  the  ossuary  had  been  p irtly  opened  some  years  a^o*  the  bones  near 
the  surface  were  quite  fragmentary,  but  even  at  a depth  of  from  four 
to  five  feet  they  were  much  decayed.  This  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  which  admits  air  as  well  as  water  much 
more  readily  than  loam  or  clay  does.  The  degree  of  surface  depression 

* Ap  is  to  often  the  case,  this  pit  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  repository  of  treasure 
hidden  by  the  missionaries  on  their  hasty  retreat  from  Ahoendod  1 
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was  such  as  to  indicate  the  burial  of  the  bones  of  four  hundred  or 
five  hundred  persons,  but  on  account  of  the  disturbance  already  re- 
ferred to,  no  certainty  could  be  attached  to  this  sign.  As  the  digging 
proceeded  it  was  plain  that  those  who  had  formerly  opened  this  pit 
did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  just  about  the  middle, 
which  was  five  feet  below  the  general  surface  level.  The  whole  exca- 
vation was  originally  basin-shaped  as  all  ossuraries  were,  but  in  this 
'case  the  bottom  rose  more  sharply  than  usual  from  the  centre  to  the 
sides,  probably  because  the  nature  of  the  soil  did  not  permit  of  going 
'very  deep  round  the  margin  of  the  hollow. 

Within  three  feet  of  the  edge  the  bottom  was  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  deep,  but  no  remains  or  the  signs  of  any  were  found  so 
near  the  outside  level.  Towards  the  south-west  of  the  pit,  two  bodies 
were  found  lyh'g  on  their  right  sides  with  the  legs  drawn  up  in  front, 
but  the  bones  were  much  decayed.  Only  four  skulls  in  poor  condition 
were  here  procured.  The  situation  of  those  in  the  mound  may  be  seen  in 
the  diagram.  As  has  been  intimated  above,  the  bodies  appear  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  flesh,  thus  affording  us  another  reason  for  believing 
that  the  ossuary  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1650,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  the  usual  practice  was  to  bury  only  the  bones  in  such  places, 
at  intervals  of  some  years  after  temporary  burial  elsewhere. 

This  Ahoendoe  burial  pit  may  not  be  the  only  one  on  the  island, 
although  inquiry  among  the  Indians  failed  to  elecit  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  and  the  time  at  my  disposal  was  too  short  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  ground.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
others  exist,  dating  from  a period  beyond  the  time  of  the  Hurons  brief 
but  eventful  occupation  under  the  Jesuits  in  1649-50. 

I have  to  thank  Mr.  Collins,  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on  Ahoendoe 
Point,  also  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Douglas,  of  Indian  village  for  many 
kindnesses  extended  to  me  during  the  d^iys  I spent  on  the  island.  To 
Mr.  Alfred  McCue,  too,  I feel  much  indebted. 

BRANTFORD  TOWNSHIP. 

On  information  received  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Roberts,  of  Paris,  I visited 
in  July,  with  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  same  town,  a farm  in  the 
township  of  Brantford,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  numerous  large 
depressions  in  the  soil,  and  which  Mr.  Roberts  supposed  to  be  ossuaries. 
A very  cursory  glance  showed  the  hollows  to  be  simply  the  result  of 
.sinkage,  and  where  these  were  tested  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet 
with  the  spade,  evidence  to  this  effect  was  rendered  complete. 
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Whlteman’s  Creek. 

A drive  of  a few  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  White- 
man’s  Creek,  said  to  have  been  so-called  from  the  fact  that  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  was  owned,  or  occupied  by  a white  man  who  had  been 
reared  among  the  Indians,  and  was  known  to  them  by  this  name. 

It  is  told  that  Whiteman  bad  a daughter  (a  half-breed)  who 
drowned  him,  because  she  believed  him  to  have  hidden  somewhere  a 
large  sum  of  money,  her  hope  being  that  rather  than  lose  his  life  he 
would  divulge  the  hiding-place  of  his  treasure,  but  this  he  did  not  do, 
probably  for  the  very  best  of  all  possible  reasons.  The  place  is  still 
pointed  out  beneath  some  trees,  where  his  treasure  is  said  to  have  lain. 

Another  story  is  that  after  this  event,  some  Indians  came  along 
to  Whiteman’s  old  dwelling  house  which  was  then  occupied  by  a man 
named  Davidson,  and  that  during  their  search  for  money  they  under- 
mined the  old  chimney,  which,  in  consequence,  fell. 

Whiteman’s  Creek  here  enters  the  Grand  river  from  the  south- 
west, flowing  through  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  fine  meadow  land 
bearing  a few  straggling  trees. 

On  a low  plateau  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Grand 
river  are  traces  of  an  old  village  site,  and  indeed,  on  the  lower  ground 
as  well,  it  is  plain  that  Indian  occupation  existed  on  both  sides  of 
the  smaller  stream. 


MALAHIDE  TOWNSHIP. 

Circular  Ridge,  near  Mt.  Salem. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Peacock,  of  Mount  Salem,  Malahide  Tp.,  in  the  County 
of  Elgin,  wrote  that  he  surmised  the  existence  of  an  artificial  bank 
surrounding  a swale  within  a short  distance  of  his  residence.  Accom- 
panied  by  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Price,  of  Aylmer,  the  place  was 
visited  during  the  summer,  but  the  bank  was  found  to  be  of  purely 
natural  formation.  In  some  respects  it  was  not  unlike  the  other  and 
much ' more  extensive  one  surrounding  Lake  St.  George  (elsewhere 
referred  to),  and,  as  in  that  case,  seemed  equally  difficult  to  account  for 
as  a result  of  natural  action. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  make  any  openings  here,  as  several  excava- 
tions, made  either  to  procure  sand,  or  to  dig  out  woodchucks,  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  no  displacement  had  been  effected  since  the 
material  composing  the  bank  was  laid  down. 
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Earthwork  in  Malahide. 

Mr.  Price  and  I afterwards  examined  very  closely  (but  exteriorly 
only)  a long  and  slightly  curved  mound,  a bank,  clearly  the  work  of' 
human  hands,  on  the  farm  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Pound,  in  the  same- 
township. 

The  annual  report  for  189 1 contains  a reference  to  this  work,  but 
on  this  occasion  I viewed  it  with  more  experienced  eyes.  Its  general 
direction  is  north-east  and  south-west,  and  following  the  curve  it 
measures  eighty-eight  feet  in  length.  In  breadth,  it  is  from  twelve  to* 
fourteen  feet  across  the  base,  and  seldom  rises  more  than  two  feet  and 
a-half  above  the  level  of  the  field.  Away  to  the  east  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  f<  et,  is  an  ash -heap  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  fully 
four  feet  high. 

This  place  is  worthy  of  further  and  much  closer  examination,  the 
whole  field  apparently  having  been  a place  of  human  resort  in. 
pre-historic  days. 

ORILLIA  TOWNSHIP. 

Lake  St.  George  Ridge. 

Upwards  of  a year  ago  Mr.  J.  P.  Secord,  of  Orillia,  directed  my 
attention  to  a bank  or  ridge  almost  surrounding  a small  body  of  water- 
known  as  Lake  St.  George,  some  nine  or  ten  miles  north  of  Orillia,  and 
not  more  than  a mile  from  Lake  Gouchiching.  On  my  return  from 
Christian  Island  last  autumn,  I remained  a short  time  at  Orillia  to 
examine  this  bank,  and  although  I had  to  regret  the  inability  of  Mr. 
Secord  to  accompany  me,  I was  fortunate  in  getting  Mr.  Hale,  jun.,  of 
the  Packet , as  companion  and  assistant. 

Lake  St.  George  lies  a little  to  the  west  of  the  Muskoka  road,  and 
occupies  from  100  to  1 10  acres  of  lots  9 and  10,  on  the  13th  concession 
of  North  Orillia.  It  has  no  apparent  inlet  or  outlet,  and  is  said  to  be 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  depth 

Here,  undoubtedly,  we  found  a bank  of  very  artificial  looking 
formation,  and  we  decided  to  follow  it  round  the  lake  in  a general 
way  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  make  some  examinations  in  detail,  if 
such  should  be  thought  desirable.  We  thus  found  the  ridge  to  vary  in 
width  from  nine  or  ten  to  thirty-eight  feet.  At  the  eastern  end, 
for  a distance  of  a hundred  and  ninety -two  feet  there  is  no 
ridge  whatever.  South  of  this  gap  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  to  the 
outside  only.  On  the  south-west  side  there  is  a portion  that  is  not 
more  than  ten  feet  wide  and  two  and  a-half  feet  high,  on  the  outside 
of  which  lie  several  granite  boulders,  and  a little  farther  westwards, 
there  are  numerous  similar  stones  in  the  bank  itself.  A little  west  of 
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south,  the  ridge  widens  to  thirty  feet,  and  rises  to  three  and  a-half, 
the  outside  being  higher  than  the  inside. 

On  the  south  there  is  an  elevation  about  twelve  feet  high,  between 
which  and  the  ridge  proper  there  is  a trough  about  two  hundred  feet 
long  and  two  and  a-half  feet  deep,  and  at  intervals  along  both 
•elevations  boulders  appear.  In  walking  over  the  whole  of  the  bank, 
we  found  it  to  be  within  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  of  the  water,  except 
at  the  west  end,  where  the  distance  between  the  two  must  be  nearly  a 
hundred  yards,  the  intervening  space  being  mostly  a bare  bed  of  lime- 
stone. Near  the  middle  of  the  ridge  at  this  end  we  had  several  cuts 
made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  structure  interiorly.  One  cut  was 
made  from  the  inside  to  the  crown  on  a level  with  the  base — a distance 
of  seventeen  feet  horizontally,  and  five  feet  six  inches  deep.  Near  the 
lower  part  of  this  cut  there  were  no  stones  of  any  account,  but  within 
twenty  inches  of  the  surface,  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  a large  slab 
of  limestone  was  exposed,  measuring  six  feet  nine  inches  by  five  feet 
six  inches,  and  five  inches  thick.  Six  inches  below  this  lay  another 
similar  slab  somewhat  thicker,  but  the  length  and  breadth  of  which 
we  did  not  ascertain.  Both  stones  were  lying  as  horizontally  as  if 
they  had  been  placed  in  a wall.  Other  cuts  were  made  a little 
upwards  of  a hundred  feet  north,  but  while  in  no  instance  was  there 
any  sign  of  disturbance  by  human  hands,  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
was  an  absence  of  that  stratification  which  more  or  less  regularly  marks 
deposits  of  sand  or  gravel  laid  down  in,  or  thrown  up  by  means  of, 
water.  The  bank  here,  and,  indeed,  more  than  halt  way  round, 
consists  chiefly  of  exceedingly  fine,  light,  yellow  sand. 

It  is  unaccountable  why  such  a bank  should  have  been  constructed 
by  human  hands  to  surround  such  a small  body  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  a belief  on  the  part  of  some  that  the  strocture 
represents  a huge  serpent,  I failed  to  observe  a single  feature  that 
would  confirm  this  view.  1 understand  that  many  intelligent  residents 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond  regard  the  ridge  as  the  result  of  ice-action 
— of  what  are  called  “ ice-shoves,”  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw  in  an  Orillia 
paper  cited  numerous  instances  known  to  him  of  similar  elevations 
thus  formed  in  the  county  of  Victoria.  My  own  want  of  knowledge 
regarding  action  of  this  kind  does  not  warrant  any  opinion,  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  agency  by  means  of  which  this  remarkable 
ridge  was  thrown  up,  I am  now  convinced  that  it  had  not  an  artificial 
origin. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Secord,  and  to  the  Messrs.  Hale,  senior 
•and  junior,  of  the  Orillia  Packet,  for  many  courtesies. 
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OLD  MAPS. 

Sanson’s  Map  of  Canada. 

Every  student  of  Canadian  history  during  the  French  period 
meets  with  frequent  references  to  Sanson’s  map  of  “ Le  Canada,  ou 
Nouvelle  France,”  published  at  Paris  in  1656.  Original  copies  of  this 
map  are  extremely  rare,  and  reproductions  are  so  far  from  being  com- 
mon, that  it  has  been  thought  well  to  present  here  a copy  of  the  por- 
tion which  includes  so  much  of  Ontario  as  was  connected  with  the 
“ Mission  to  the  Hurons,”  indeed,  all  that  until  recently,  constituted 
this  province. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  early  maps  of  any  country,  we  have  here  a 
considerable  mixture  of  knowledge  and  the  want  of  know  ledge,  and, 
taking  everything  into  account,  the  former  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  latter.  Although  somewhat  distorted,  the  prominent  features 
of  the  country  are  indicated. 

The  Ottawa  route  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Nipissing  is  marked 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  except  that  by  means  of  the  Mattawan,  or 
Mattawa,  a clear  channel  is  shown  into  the  lake.  It  is  noticeable  also 
that  although  Allumette  I.  is  indicated  about  half  way  between  Nipissing 
and  Montreal,  Calumet  Island  is  omitted.  French  River  assumes  the 
dimensions  of  a lake  containing  two  large  islands,  and  the  whole  eastern 
shore  of  the  Georgian  Bay  was  as  puzzling  to  the  old  geographers  as  it 
is  to-day  to  a sailing  novice,  with  its  maze  of  islands  and  inlets.  The 
chief  headlands  and  corresponding  bays  on  the  opposite  shore  seem  to 
have  been  better  understood,  but  not  so  the  Lake  Huron  coast,  and 
when  we  reach  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  we  find  that  from  this 
point  to  Lake  Erie  the  outline  is  quite  astray,  yet  not  more  so  than 
would  be  the  result  should  one  of  ourselves  attempt  to  show  the  course 
after  a canoe  trip  with  no  other  guide  than  a compass.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  lakes  also  are  disproportioned,  especially  Lake  Huron, 
the  western  side  of  which  must  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  an 
unknown  land. 

The  Tobacco  Indian  Country  is  represented  as  extending  from 
what  we  now  call  the  Bruce  Peninisula  to  a line  running  west  from 
Burlington  Bay,  if  we  accept  as  our  authority,  the  arrangement  of  the 
letters  “ N.  du  Petun  ou  Sanhio=nontatehero==nons,”  while  the 
Hurons  in  like  manner  occupy  both  sides  of  Lake  Simcoe,  or  as  it  is 
here  named  “ Oentar§n  ’’  Lake,  and  afterwards  “ Toronto.” 

As  it  is  yet  undecided  what  the  word  Toronto  means,  and  as  it  is 
claimed  on  very  good  authority  that  in  all  probability  it  is  derived 
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from  the  name  of  some  Indian  clan,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
on  this  map  are  several  names  bearing  quite  as  close  a resemblance  to 
Toronto, as  “ Ongiara”  does  to  Niagara.  Here,  besides  Oentaron,we  have 
Sanhionontateheronons,  for  example,  an  exceedingly  tempting  word  to 
mutilate  and  abbreviate  in  true  English  fashion  ; east  of  Lake  Ontario, 
we  see  Tonthataronon,  and  almost  due  north  of  it,  beyond  the  Ottawa, 
Tarantou  or  Taranton,  it  is  not  clear  which,  even  on  the  original  map. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Sanson’s  map  to  us  is  the 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  mark  the  positions  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
towns.  Numerous  historical  students  and  scholars  have  attempted  to 
fix  the  exact  spots  occupied  by  these  mission  stations  by  the  aid  of 
this  and  other  maps,  as  well  as  by  severely  critical  study  of  the 
“ Relations  ” and  letters  of  the  missionaries,  but  it  would  seem  in  some 
instances  at  least,  quite  impossible  to  say  definitely  where  a village 
was,  Perhaps  on  the  completion  of  the  work  now  engaged  in  by 
General  Clark  of  Auburn/  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  reached 
than  have  been  attained  hitherto. 

Mr.  James  H.  Coyne  in  his  paper  “ The  South wold  Earthworks 
and  the  country  of  the  Neutrals,”  which  appeared  in  the  Archseological 
Report  for  1892  93,  page  25  refers  somewhat  fully  to  this  map,  stating 
that  the  compiler  had  no  doubt  procured  his  information  from  one 
made  by  Chaumonot,  but  “ which  is  not  extant.”  Elsewhere  on  the 
same  page,  Mr.  Coyne  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Sanson’s  is  “ prob- 
ably the  first  printed  map  in  which  Lake  Erie  is  shown.” 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  map,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Cheveux  Releve's  are  marked  as  occupying  Manitoulin  Island,  and  as 
we  know  that  Champlain  paid  a visit  to  a branch  of  these  people  south- 
west of  the  Tobacco  Nation  Country,  their  range  was  evidently  one  of 
considerable  extent,  and  tends  to  lend  color  to  what  is  assumed  in  this 
report  under  the  heading  “ Victoria  County,”  that  they  also  occupied 
territory  north  and  east  of  the  Hurons. 

For  much  that  is  of  interest  relating  to  the  map,  readers  are 
referred  to  Mr.  Coyne’s  paper  already  mentioned. 

Although  the  next  map  (fig.  49)  is  probably  more  recent  than 
Sanson’s  by  at  least  a hundred  years,  there  can  be  no  claim  made  for 
! b in  point  of  greater  accuracy.  Still,  an  examination  of  it  may  prove 
i iteresting.  The  “Huron  Country”  is  not  here  any  longer,  but  only 
“ The  Countrys  conquered  by  the  Five  Nations.”  The  St.  Lawrence 
bitween  Montreal  and  Kingston  is  the  “Cadaracui  River,”  and  Kingston 
ibself  is  yet  only  “ Fort  Cadaracui.” 
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In  these  days  of  rapid  transit  by  steam  and  electricity  we  may 
well  be  struck  by  the  intimation  that  a certain  half-dozen  dots 
between  the  Hudson  R and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain 


mark  the  “ Carrying  Place  to  Canada,”  and  it  will  be  observed  also 
that  according  to  this  map-maker  the  only  “ Part  of  Canada”  worthy 
of  notice  was  around  Quebec.  We  find  also  another  “Car.  Place”  (Car- 
rying Place)  at  “ Jagara,”  or,  as  we  would  say,  Niagara. 

4 AR. 
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NORTH  VICTORIA. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw’s  unremitting  efforts  in  Victoria  County,  like 
Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman’s  in  Lanark,  have  done  much  to  open  our  eyes 
relative  to  the  extent  of  aboriginal  occupation,  and  the  comparative 
density  of  the  population  at  some  time,  probably  not  long  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  Canada,  with  not  a little  to  show  that  long  before  this 
period  the  land  had  been  in  possession  of  a people  similar  to  the  more 
recent  occupant^,  but  not  identical  writh  them. 

If  we  accept  ossuary  burial  as  a characteristic  custom  of  the 
Hurons,  then  neither  the  former  people  nor  those  whom  Champlain 
met  with  when  passing  through  this  district  in  1615,  were  of  Huron- 
Iroquois  origin,  for  not  a trace  of  such  form  of  burial  has  been  found 
in  the  district  in  question.  In  fact,  scarcely  anything  has  been 
discovered  in  the  shape  of  a grave  of  any  kind.  This,  also,  has  been 
Dr.  Beeman’s  experience  further  east. 

Diverse  as  are  the  patterns  of  pipes  in  a given  locality,  there  is 
something  in  them — something,  which,  to  employ  an  art-criticism 
term,  may  be  called  their  ‘ feeling  ’ that  enables  us  to  distinguish  them 
as  the  work  of  makers,  more  or  less  remote  from  other  makers,  whose 
workmanship  is  of  different  ‘tone.’  But  in  this  quality  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  pipe-art  of  those  who  occupiod 
North  Victoria,  and  the  Hurons  who  ranged  from  Toronto  to  Penetan- 
guishene.  In  both  cases  there  is  a scarcity  of  slate  “ ceremonial  ” or 
“banner-stones,”  “ bird- amulets,”  and  even  (though  less  so)  of  the 
plain  “ gorgets  ” or  “ tablets  ” with  one  or  more  holes  through  each. 

On  the  other  hand,  clay  and  stone  discs  from  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter  seem  to  be  more  abundant  north  of  Balsam  Lake 
than  anywhere  else,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  shorter  period 
during  which  this  portion  of  Victoria  has  been  under  cultivation,  and 
the  assiduity  displayed  by  Mr.  Laidlaw  in  bringing  all  such  objects 
together,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  with  respect  to  fragments 
of  pottery,  except  that  Bexley  and  neighboring  townships  in  Victoria 
county  have  yielded  pieces  bearing  ornamental  designs  quite  unlike 
any  found  elsewhere. 

What  would  seem  most  probable  is  that  the  occupants  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  question  were  of  the  Cheveux  Releves  three  hundred  of 
whom  were  first  seen  by  Champlain  in  the  autumn  of  1615,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  French  River.  Parkman  writes  of  these  people  in  a 
foot-note,  page  365,  c Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,”  that  they 
“ belonged  to  a numerous  Algonquin  tribe  who  occupied  a district  west 
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and  southwest  of  the  Nottawasaga  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  within  the 
modern  counties  of  Bruce  and  Grey.  * * * The  Ottawas,  a kindred 
people  were  afterwards  * * * called  Cheveux  Relevesby  the  French.” 

Champlain  visited  this  clan  or  band  in  the  winter  of  1615-16,  and 
“ commends  them  for  neatness  and  ingenuity,  no  less  than  he  con- 
demns them  for  the  nullity  of  their  summer  attire,”  * referring  in  his 
condemnation  to  what  he  had  observed  the  previous  autumn,  when  he 
said  “ not  one  of  our  courtiers  takes  so  much  trouble  in  dressing  his 
hair  * * * but  they  do  not  wear  any  clothing.” 

That  the  same  people  occupied  much  of  the  country  east  and 
north,  as  well  as  west  of  the  Hurons  is  not  unlikely.  Their  northern 
limit  may  even  have  touched  the  southern  one  of  the  “ Sorcerers  ” or 
Nipissings.  At  any  rate,  the  character  he  gives  the  Cheveux  Keleves 
for  “ neatness  and  ingenuity,”  will  apply  in  many  respects  to  those  who 
lived  in  North  Victoria. 

We  know  quite  well  that  the  Hurons  were  in  frequent  alliance 
with  neighboring  Algonkin  peoples  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes  against  the  Iroquois,  and  even  during  peace-times  there 
must  have  been  a considerable  amount  of  intercourse  between  those  of 
different  stocks,  and  it  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  to  infer  the  operation 
of  mutual  influence  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  this  way  we  may 
account  for  certain  similarities  as  well  as  dissimilarities  observable  in 
the  handicraft  and  customs  of  the  Hurons  and  their  Algonkin  neigh- 
bors. 

Mr.  Laidlaw’s  paper  contains  much  that  is  confirmatory  of  this 
view.  Some  of  the  most  ingeniously  made  specimens  found  by  him 
xvill  be  found  illustrated  and  described  elsewhere. 

Balsam  Lake  and  Vicinity. 

BY  GEOKGE  E.  LAIDLAW. 

During  this  present  season — 1897 — I examined  this  territory 
more  closely  than  ever  before,  with  a corresponding  increase  of  results. 

I find  that  the  spring  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  examining 
sites,  etc.,  especially  on  ground  that  has  been  ploughed  in  the  fall, 
as  the  action  of  the  frost,  snow  and  weather  during  the  w inter,  levels 
all  the  plough  ridges  and  other  irregularities  of  the  surface,  and  leaves 
<3ven  minute  objects  exposed  to  the  view,  before  being  disturbed  by 
the  spring  operations. 

^Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,  p.  384. 
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Besides  searching  for  relics  and  examining  the  sites  referred  to 
in  previous  reports,  and  those  that  were  brought  to  my  notice  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  a portion  of  time  was  devoted  to  plotting  some  of 
the  sites,  and  determining  by  means  of  pacing,  the  dimensions  and 
relative  positions  of  the  ash  beds  to  one  another,  as  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  plans,  and  by  others  that  do  not  here  appear. 

‘ Ash  beds  ’ in  this  article  signify  those  that  were  created  by  the 
floors  of  dwellings  or  habitations  and  are  distinguished  by  the  discol- 
oration of  the  soil;  while  ‘ ash  heaps,’  or.  ‘ ash  pits/  are  those  refuse- 
heaps  which  occur  generally  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  which 
were  created  by  dumping  the  refuse  of  the  village. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the  majority  of  the  ash  beds 
are  circular  or  slightly  oblong  in  form,  there  are  occasional  ones  of  a, 
length  three,  four  or  many  times  their  breadth,  showing  the  habita- 
tion to  have  been  of  that  class  known  as  “ long  houses,”  much  affected 
by  the  Huron-Iroquois  nations.  In  these  sites  the  main  dwelling 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  centre  with  an  irregular  circle  or  group  of 
others  around  it,  and  was  probably  the  pioneer  dwelling  of  the  place, 
the  chief’s  residence,  or  council  house.  These  latter  sites  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter 
of  Barrie  designates  as  Algonkin,  using  for  a modern  illustration  the 
disposition  of  the  Algonkin  camps  in  the  North  West.  The  ash 
beds,  which  show  that  the  habitations  were  “ long  houses,”  he  places 
as  Huron,  though  only  one  pure  , example  occurs  in  the  vicinity.  But 
what  about  the  sites  in  which  both  sorts  occur  ? Were  these  villages 
peopled  by  both  Algonkins  and  Hurons  ? Or  does  it  show  that  tho 
“ long  houses  ” were  evolved  from  several  of  the  other  sort  joined  to- 
gether for  better  accommodation  and  defence  ? It  is  noticeable  in 
several  of  these  long  beds  that  they  are  accentuated  at  several  points,, 
as  if  the  foregoing  did  occur.  Admitting  the  preceding,  one  can  read- 
ily understand  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  relegation  to  distinct  parts 
of  the  “ long  house  ” of  the  families  inhabiting  it,  as  in  vogue  amongst 
the  Huron-Iroquois  tribes.  Some  of  the  beds  are  very  large  and  very 
distinct,  as  if  occupation  lasted  a long  time,  whilst  immediate  neigh- 
boring ones  are  the  reverse.  Some  beds  show  that  additions  had  been 
made  to  the  original  dwellings. 

Scattered  here  and  there  amongst  the  main  beds  are  very  small 
ones  (not  marked  on  plans)  which  may  have  been  outside  places  for 
cooking  and  for  baking  pottery  ; these  are  generally  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  no  relics.  The  main  beds,  especially  the 
centre  ones,  contain  the  most  relics,  showing  that,  they  were  occupied 
longest  and  * accumulated  more  refuse  material.  The  refuse  heaps 
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seldom  contain  whole  or  perfect  specimens,  but  abound  in  large  quan- 
tities of  broken  pottery,  bones,  etc.,  from  which  one  concludes  that  the 
Indians  had  no  systematic  house  cleanings,  but  as  the  ashes  in  the 
fireplace  bulked  up  so  as  to  be  in  the  way,  they  were  removed  to  the 
dump -heap,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  debris-floor  was  left  intact. 

Breboeuf  in  his  Relation  of  1634-36,  gives  the  dimensions  of 
Huron  houses  from  “ two  to  forty  brasses  (fathoms)  in  length,  and 
about  four  brasses  in  height  and  width ; that  they  were  made  of  bark, 
branches  and  slabs  of  wood,  were  very  inflammable,  often  whole  vil- 
lages being  swept  away.”  This  latter  fact  may  account  for  the  num- 
ber of  sites  in  one  district.  He  also  further  states  “ that  the  houses 
had  no  windows,  chimneys,  garrets  nor  chambers,”  and  though  men- 
tioning corn  bins  does  not  place  them,  which,  according  to  Cartier,  were 
in  the  tops  of  the  Hochelagan  houses.  The  absence  of  granaries  in 
the  Huron  houses  would  account  for  the  cache  pits  around  the  village. 

In  any  case  I failed  to  discern  or  to  learn  about  any  palisades, 
though  some  of  the  villages  may  have  been  palisaded  in  the  same 
fashion  as  Hochelaga.  Compactness  of  a village  induces  one  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  palisaded,  though  no  traces  of  palisades  remain. 
Straggling  villages  occupied  too  much  space,  the  palisading  of  which 
would  involve  an  immense  amount  of  labor ; the  risk  of  fire  also 
acted  as  a deterrent.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the  sites  in  North  Vic- 
toria, North  Ontario  and  South  Simcoe  districts  were  small  and  not 
palisaded,  may  be  that  they  existed  before  the  necessity  of  concentra- 
tion and  defence,  at  advantageous  points,  against  their  Iroquois  foe  ; 
hence  the  large  fortified  towns  of  North  Simcoe. 

The  sites  of  this  locality  are  not  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills, 
but  are  generally  on  lower  elevations  ; in  some  cases  very  high  hills 
being  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  similar  to  localities  chosen  by 
the  North  West  Indians  of  the  present  day,  which  afforded  seclusion, 
safety  from  surprise,  and  not  being  immediately  on  the  main  trails  or 
water  courses,  high  hills  in  the  vicinity  being  used  for  lookouts,  or  for 
signalling  purposes.  In  accounting  for  the  absence  of  sites  in  the 
granite  regions,  might  not  this  theory  be  advanced,  that  as  the  surface 
of  the  ground  consists  of  steep  continuous  granite  ridges  and  hills, 
with  narrow  valleys  between  them,  and  that  the  valleys  are  generally 
dense  swamps  and  beavermeadows,  very  wet  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  very  little  if  any  land  suitable  for  the  growth  of  such 
cereals  as  the  aborigines  cultivated  ; that  the  choice  for  sites  would 
naturally  fall  upon  the  dry  elevations  of  the  limestone  region  ? The 
granite  region  being  resorted  to  for  hunting  and  fishing. 
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Among  the  sites  examined  the  following  new  ones  may  be  de- 
scribed, the  first  being  one  on  J.  Newby’s  farm,  lot  2,  concession  11,. 
Mara  township,  N.  Ontario.  This  site  is  on  the  east  side  of  a small 
creek  running  into  the  west  side  of  Mud  Lake,  and  is  distant  one  mile 
north  of  Upper  Mud  Lake  and  one  mile  west  of  Lower  Mud  Lake,, 
whence  there  is  direct  canoe  route  to  the  Huron  country.  The  village 
consists  of  two  ash  beds,  thirty-nine  by  ten  paces  and  forty  by  eight 
paces  respectively,  distant  sixty-seven  paces  from  each  other,  and 
having  a north-westerly  direction  ; ground  suitable  for  aboriginal  cul- 
tivation. The  ground  being  covered  with  crops,  only  a slight  exam- 
ination could  be  made  of  the  ash  beds,  but  they  yielded  clay  pipes 
of  the  cornet  type,  unio  shells,  celts,  bone  awls,  pottery  fragments, 
etc.  No  relics  showing  contact  with  white  men  have  been  found 
here.  This  site  is  clearly  Huron. 


The  next  site  to  be  visited  was  on  W.  J.  Stanley’s,  lot  t went}7 -three, 
concession  three,  Eldon  township,  north  Victoria.  This  is  a very  com- 
pact site  situated  on  the  north  side,  and  at  the  foot  of  a high  hill, 
known  as  Logan’s  hill,  with  Butternut  Creek  to  the  north  some  rods 
away.  A large  spring  exists  some  few  yards  to  the  east.  This  site 
consists  of  several  main  beds,  a large  central  one  and  numerous  small 
ones,  all  very  distinct,  some  being  remarkably  pronounced  and  yield- 
ing great  quantities  of  relics  of  which  I succeeded  in  obtaining,  bone 
awls,  needles  and  beads,  clay  pipes  of  various  forms,  stone  beads  and 
discs,  pottery  fragments  and  pottery  discs,  carbonized  corn,  worked 
unio  shells,  celts,  and  two  varieties  of  perforated  marine  shells,  one  a 
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cowrie,  the  other  a dog  whelk.  What  impressed  me  most  was  the 
abundance  of  water-worn  pebbles  in  the  ash  beds,  these  ranged  in  size 
from  that  of  a plum  to  that  of  a goose  egg  showing  few  marks  of  wear 
or  use;  they  may  have  been  used  as  a missle,  or  in  that  form  of  a weapon 
known  in  the  North-west  as  a “coup  stick.”  Of  the  ash  beds,  some 
would  give  one  the  impression  that  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
original  dwellings,  while  others,  though  in  rows  and  quite  near  each 
other  are  distinctly  separate,  and  being  round  or  oval  grouped  round 
a central  bed  would  be  Algonkin.  Absence  of  flints  from  the  site 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  village  was  of  the  stationary  or 
agricultural  class,  especially  as  the  locality  is  pre-eminently  suitable 
for  aboriginal  cultivation.  Butternut  trees  and  wild  cotton  still  abound. 
No  relics  showing  contact  with  white-men  are  found  and  no  graves 
are  known  to  exist. 

Another  new  site  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Big  Mud  Turtle 
Lake,  one  of  a chain  of  lakes  now  "being  utilized  by  the  Trent  Canal 
system,  on  lots  57  and  56,  Front  Range,  Somerville  township,  Mr.  G. 
Rumney  being  owner.  This  is  a small  site,  one-half  mile  from  the 
lake,  and  is  on  an  elevation,  with  a higher  elevation  to  south-east  and 
a small  valley  to  south-west.  Across  this  valley,  one  quarter  of  a mile 
distant,  on  J.  Wallace’s  farm,  lot  60,  Front  Range,  Somerville,  are  also 
evidences  of  aboriginal  occupation,  which  may  be  an  instance  of  an 
isolated  camp.  A large  spring  exists  in  the  valley  between  the  two 
localities.  There  was  a primeval  growth  of  large  pine  timber  on  these 
two  sites  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Amongst  the  relics  obtained  were  celts,  plates  of  mica,  pottery, 
pipes,  carbonized  corn,  beans  and  plum-pits ; beavers’  teeth  ground  for 
tools,  as  small  chisels  ; a large  clay  bead,  worked  clam  shells,  a part  of 
a clay  pipe  representing  a fish  or  serpent.  The  most  of  these  relics 
were  from  an  ash  pit  twenty  feet  by  two  feet  deep,  which  had  never 
been  disturbed.  No  “ white-man  ” relics  were  found,  nor  were  graves 
known  to  exist.  Five  pits  formerly  existed  on  slope  to  north  of  south 
site. 

On  Mr.  Joseph  Ead’s  farm,  lot  24,  con.  2,  Somerville  township 
was  probably  a later  Algonkin  site,  for  when  clearing  the  place  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  and  at  intervals  since,  Mr.  Eads  has  found  iron  knives, 
iron  pipe  tomahawks  with  stems,  and  quantities  of  pottery  and  flints. 
He  stated  that  there  were  eighteen  graves  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
when  he  opened  one,  found  the  skeleton  in  a sitting  position  facing 
south,  with  its  skull  above  ground.  Mr.  Eads  thought  that  these 
were  criminals  and  placed  the  age  of  the  graves  at  130  years.  Near 
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the  graves  was  a cellar  seven  feet  deep  and  three  feet  in  diameter, 
lined  with  birch  bark.  This  cellar,  according  to  Mr.  Eads,  was  for 
keeping  fish  in.  This  site  is  one  mile  east  of  Balsam  Lake,  half  a mile 
west  of  Goose  Lake,  and  two  miles  south  of  Four  Mile  Lake. 

On  Mr.  J.  Moore’s  place,  lots  19  and  20,  Gull  River  Range,  Bexley 
township,  are  also  evidences  of  aboriginal  occupation,  namely,  several 
ash  beds  of  the  ordinary  type,  situate  on  the  edge  of  a high  plateau 
facing  to  the  southeast.  These  are  about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant 
from  the  site  at  D.  Smith’s  (see  Report  of  ’96).  To  the  north  of  the 
ash  beds  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  vicinity,  on  which  iron  relics  have 
been  found.  At  a distance  of  100  yards  south  of  ash  beds  and  near 
the  edge  of  plateau,  is  a large  pit,  which  at  present  is  impossible  to 
state  whether  it  is  of  natural  or  artificial  origin,  as  the  edges  have 
been  plowed  down  and  the  bottom  tilled  up.  Present,  dimensions: 
depth,  10  feet ; north  diameter,  53  feet ; south,  43  feet.  A companion 
pit  exists  to  the  west  of  this  one  at  a distance  of  about  20  rods ; of  the 
present  dimensions,  depth  fifteen  feet,  circumference  of  188  feet  was 
formerly  much  larger  with  probably  a diameter  of  twenty  feet  in  excess 
of  present  one.  Mr.  R.  J.  LeRoy,  Reeve  of  Bexley,  remembers  these 
pits  were  much  larger  in  recent  years.  The  latter  pit  seemed  to  be 
conical  in  shape  and  held  about  eighteen  inches  of  water  in  June  last. 
The  late  Joseph  Kenice,  a very  intelligent  Indian  from  the  Rama 
Reserve  stated  that  these  pits  were  dug  by  the  Mohawks,  (Iroquois) 
to  fight  out  of  during  a battle  with  his  tribe,  now  on  the  Rama  Reserve 
(Mississaugas).  Kenice  also  stated  that  the  groups  of  little  pits 
observed  on  several  sites  were  used  for  hanging  meat  in  the  summer 
time. 

There  is  a group  of  similar  pits,  four  in  number  on  John’s 
Chrysler ’s  farm,  lot  eighteen,  concession  four,  Carden  township,  on  east 
side  of  Lower  Mud  Lake  and  at  a distance  of  about  thirty  rods  from 
shore,  near  the  edge  of  a high  plateau  ; the  north  pit  being  some  thirty- 
two  paces  distant  from  the  others,  three  of  which  are  joined  together ; 
a line  through  the  centres  of  pits  has  a northerly  direction  ; the  north 
pit  is  ten  paces  in  diameter  and  five  deep,  saucer-shaped  and  may  be 
an  ossuary.  The  other  pits  are  in  a row  separated  from  each  other  by 
a narrow  ridge  of  earth  which  does  not  reach  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  surface.  Total  length  of  the  three  pits  forty-two  paces, 
twelve  paces  wide,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep.  Individual 
dimensions,  north  pit  fourteen  by  twelve  paces,  centre  pit  fifteen  by 
twelve  and  south  pit  ten  by  twelve.  They  are  conical  shaped  and  the 
centre  one  is  the  deepest.  These  pits  are  in  their  original  condition 
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with  the  exception  of  some  rubbish  thrown  in.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  these  large  pits  were  perhaps  of  natural  origin  but  were 
used  by  the  Indians  after  a slight  improvement  for  their  ceremonies  • 
they  are  thus  called  “ sorcery  pits/’  and  it  is  said  they  occur  at  or  near 
a great  many  sites  in  Simcoe  county.  The  pits  are  not  modern,  as  I 
first  thought  that  they  might  have  been  connected  with  some  traders’ 
post  or  H.  B.  C.  Fort,  but  on  enquiry  neither  of  these  proved  to  have 
been  erected  in  those  particular  localities.  To  the  immediate  north  of 
pits  are  about  twenty  acres  of  second  growth  timber  called  the  “ Indian 
clearing,”  at  the  lake  shore,  is  the  “ Indian  landing,”  while  the  pits  are 
called  the  “ Indian  caves.”  The  locality  is  frequented  by  Indians  up 


Village  Site,  Lot  9,  Con.  3,  Bexley, 


to  present  times.  It  seems  strange  that  if  the  pits  are  caused  by  sub- 
sidence or  percolation  that  the  line  of  pits  should  be  at  right  angles, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  drainage  slope,  nearest  known  localities  of 
materials  used  by  the  aborigines  of  this  section. 

During  the  mining  boom  which  occurred  here  this  summer,  soap- 
stone was  discovered  in  a prominent  ledge  of  rock  jutting  out  in  a 
valley  on  Mr.  Isaac  Spring’s  farm,  lot  one,  concession  A,  Somerville, 
east  of  Gull  River,  and  also  on  Mr.  Grier’s  farm  two  miles  north  of 
Spring’s.  The  Indians  probably  knocked  off  masses  of  this  material 
as  it  was  needed,  which  was  a more  convenient  method  than  quarrying. 
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Mr.  LeRoy  and  myself  failed  after  a very  close  scrutiny  to  discover 
any  traces  of  ancient  quarrying. 

Several  nuggets  of  native  copper  have  also  been  found,  the  speci- 
men forwarded  coming  from  Mr.  Allan  Cameron’s  farm,  lot  twenty, 
concession  five,  Lutterworth  township.  It  was  picked  up  on  surfV.ce 
of  rock  and  may  be  “ drift,”  but  Mr.  R.  W.  Leonard,  C.  E.  a mining 
expert  states  that  both  pure  native  copper  and  the  ore  exist  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Diorite  occurs  near  Sudbury,  and  probably  more  to  the  south  of 
that  district. 

Graphite  occurs  in  Glamorgan  township.  A ledge  or  out-cropping 
of  silicious  rock  (chalcedony)  occurs  in  Carden  township,  south-east  of 
Mud  Lake.  It  extends  for  a distance  of  100  yards  and  is  plainly  visible. 

Embankments. 

A long  serpentine  embankment  to  the  west  of  Cranberry  Lake, 
Carden  township,  about  200  yards  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  two 
or  three  feet  high,  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  composed  of  boulders 
and  gravel,  resulting  from  glacial  action. 

The  embankment  mentioned  in  report  of  1896,  on  Long  Point,  is 
no  doubt,  caused  by  the  ice  shove,  as  its  material  is  the  same  as  the 
shore  material.  It  occurs  in  several  lengths  for  a total  distance  of 
half  a mile  or  so,  and  is  quite  near  the  water’s  edge,  except  the  south 
portion.  The  height  in  several  places  is  increased  by  the  shore  sand 
being  deposited  on  it  by  the  wind.  Old  beaver  dams  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  Indian  mounds. 

Specimens  Procured. 

Amongst  the  relics  obtained  this  season  are  some  very  interesting 
ones  from  the  following  localities,  viz. : A three- faced  clay  pipe-head, 
and  a double-faced  one,  both  pipes  human-faced  ; another  double-faced 
pipe — one  face  being  human,  the  other  a coon ; some  faces  from  clay 
pipes — one  being  outlined  by  dots  and  having  a row  of  dots  for  the 
mouth,  an  unusual  type  of  marking  ; perforated  flat  needles  of  bone ; 
bear’s  tusk,  ground  to  an  edge  for  cutting  ; split  beaver’s  teeth,  ground 
so  as  to  have  chisel  and  knife  edges;  a large  bone  awl  with  a tally, 
and  a groove  cut  longitudinally  down  it ; a perforated  circular  bone 
from  a fish’s  head;  perforated  wolf’s  teeth  ; horn  pottery  marker  ; a 
toy,  or  miniature  celt  2J  by  1 by  3/i6  inches  ; a fragmentary  clay  head 
showing  the  mouth  defined  by  a groove  around  the  lips;  and  some 
soapstone  beads  in  process  of  manufacture.  All  these  coming  from 
site  on  lot  5,  con.  5,  Bexley. 
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A large  Huronian  slate  celt,  of  light-green  color  showing  the 
three  methods  of  making,  viz.,  flaking,  pecking  and  rubbing  ; a bone 
harpoon  with  eight  slight  notches  on  one  side,  length  of  harpoon  6J 
inches  ; a horn  pottery  marker,  or  maybe  a “ flaker  ” for  flaking  flints. 
Some  pottery  with  a net  pattern  made  with  a notched  stick.  Locality 
Bolsover. 

A soapstone  pipe  shaped  like  a cork  1 J in  long  ; several  horn 
* tools  which  may  be  flakers,  but  are  suitable  for  marking  pottery  with 
indents ; a tally  bone  with  three  distinct  tallies,  and  a hole  for  sus- 
pension ; several  small  stone  beads  ; horn  arrowhead  with  hole  for 
inserting  the  shaft ; bear’s  tusk  ground  for  a cutting  tool ; three  min- 
iature celts,  probably  toys  for  children,  or  maybe  emblems  to  be  used 
for  burial  purposes,  the  largest  2 1/q  by  f by  f inches,  sides  not  worked ; 
the  next  is  l13/l6  by  9/i6  by  3/i6  in.,  very  symmetrical  and  worked 
all  over ; the  third  is  perhaps  made  from  a splinter  from  a large  celt 
trimmed  into  shape  and  is  1 \ by  § by  \ inches ; and  some  slender 
spiral  sea  shells  ; from  site  on  lot  45,  S.  P.  R.  Eldon. 

Plates  of  mica ; perforated  flat  bone  needles,  from  site  on  lots  56 
and  58  Front  Range,  Somerville. 

White  soapstone  bead,  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  perforated 
clam  shells,  sea  shells,  and  wolves’  teeth  from  site  on  lot  23,  con.  3, 
Eldon. 

Rubbing  stone  of  Nottawasaga  sandstone  oblong  shaped,  4f  by  2 
by  f inches.  Mitchell’s  Lake,  Eldon. 

Copper  spear-head  found  on  lot  9,  con.  2,  Bexley — on  loan — total 
length  by  If  broad  and  3/i6  inches  thick,  socket  2 inches  long. 
Has  a ridge  down  the  back  of  blade  giving  a cross  section  of  a flat 
triangular  shape.  The  socket  is  of  triangular  cross  section  with  a 
transverse  ridge  near  the  blade  to  prevent  the  shaft  slipping  on  to  the 
blade.  Perhaps  green  hide  thongs  were  used  in  connection  with  the 
socket  for  holding  the  blade  firmly  to  the  shaft,  these  thongs  when 
drying  would  contract  and  firmly  bind  what  they  were  wrapped 
about. 

A mottled  grey  soapstone  plummet  from  lot  6,  con.  1,  Bexley 
shaped  like  a truncated  cone,  perforated  longitudinally  with  perfora- 
tion inclining  to  one  side.  Size  1 3/ig  long,  13/i6  diam.  of  top,  1 inch 
diam.  of  bottom  ; highly  polished,  altogether  a very  neat  specimen  of 
aboriginal  workmanship. 

A miniature  double-bitted  chisel,  size  3J  inches  long,  by  ?/16  wide 
and  thick,  bit  f inch  wide,  worked  all  over,  and  a horn  “ flaker  ” ; site 
at  lot  9,  con.  3,  Bexley. 
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A bird  or  bar  amulet  of  striped  Huronian  slate,  green  in  color,  3| 
inches  long,  7/i6  thick,  and  1J  in  width  at  the  widest  part— is  the  first 
on  record  from  this  locality.  Where  it  came  from  is  not  known,  as  it 
was  originally  in  the  possession  of  D.  McRae,  of  Thorah  township,  now 
deceased. 

A soapstone  pebble,  highly  polished,  with  a series  of  deep  grooves 
cut  into  it ; Little  Mud  Turtle  Lake. 

Besides  the  above  articles  there  were  the  ordinary  specimens  of 
bone  bangles,  awls,  beads,  perforated  dog-whelks,  carbonized  corn,  celts 
pipes,  pottery,  and  stone  discs,  and  a few  flints,  recovered  from  the 
various  village  sites. 

Amongst  the  relics  showing  contact  with  Europeans  are  : a ghost- 
arrow  of  copper,  a long  slender  spear-head,  a combination  adze  and 
gouge,  for  hollowing  out  canoes  and  troughs  ; a heavy  gouge  for  tap- 
ping maples,  and  a steel  made  to  fit  over  the  knuckles,  for  striking 
fire — all  surface  finds. 

The  small  bone  bangles  and  other  ornaments  used  in  adorning  the 
dress  or  person,  were  called  “matachias”  by  the  Algonkins,  and  were 
sometimes  stained.  See  Jesuit  Relations,  vol.  8. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  the  following  persons  for  donations,  and 
interest  taken  in  the  work  : 

Dr.  Ross  Kirk  field,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc. 

A.  Morrison,  Beaverton,  copper  “ ghost-arrow.” 

Allan  Cameron,  Lutterworth  township,  nugget  of  native  copper. 

G.  McKague,  Bexley  P.O.,  celts,  clay  pipes,  stems  showing  extreme 
sizes,  stone  discs,  and  rubbing-stones. 

James  McGirr,  Bolsover,  flints,  pottery,  bone  hairpoon,  two  celts, 
bone  awl,  fire-steel,  pottery-marker  or  horn  “ flaker,”  clay  pipes. 

J.  Moore,  Coboconk,  celts  and  combination  iron  adze-gouge. 

S.  Harbaugh,  Corson’s  Siding,  two  double-faced  pipes,  and  bone 
bangles. 

William  Irwin,  Bexley  township,  bone  awls,  stone  and  pottery 
discs,  clay  pipes,  perforated  marine  shells,  soapstone  beads,  and  rub- 
bing-stones. 

M.  Sayers,  Bexley  P.O.,  copper  spear-head  (on  loan.) 

S.  Truman,  Kirkfield,  steel  spear-head,  flint  knife,  flint  awl,  car- 
bonized corn  and  plum-pits,  hematite,  pottery  disc,  fragments  of  sheet- 
brass,  and  fragment  of  stone  ring. 

Headly  Fair,  Cambray,  celts,  and  flint  arrow-head. 

Mrs.  R.  Campbell,  Kirkfield,  perforated  marine  shells,  bone  imple- 
ments, stone  and  clay  discs. 
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D.  McRae,  Gamebridge,  combination  bird  and  bar  amulet. 

G.  Rumney,  Somerville  township,  celts,  clay  pipes,  bone  imple- 
ments and  ornaments,  and  pottery  fragments. 

R.  LeRoy,  Reeve  of  Bexley,  celts,  clay  pipes,  and  bone  imple- 
ments. 

J.  Bowms,  Coboconk,  polished  soapstone  pebble  with  deep  grooves. 

J.  Wallace,  Somerville  township,  bone  beads,  awls,  celts,  carbon- 
ized corn,  pottery  fragments,  worked  clam-shells,  perforated  marine 
shells,  eyed  bone  needles,  etc.,  from  ash  heap. 

D.  Smith,  Coboconk,  rubbing-stone  and  discs. 

R.  H.  Pearce,  Raven  Lake,  Bexley,  polished  pebble,  flint  scraper, 
and  small  celt. 

W.  McNerney,  Victoria  Road,  celt  and  plummet. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Sims,  Peterboro’,  rubbing-stone  of  Nottawasaga  sand- 
stone. 

John  Shields,  Victoria  Road  P.0 , clay  pipe  and  awl. 

Jos.  Eades,  Baddow  P.O.,  steel  knife  flint,  worked  fossil. 

S.  Kershaw,  lot  5,  con.  5,  Bexley,  worked  spikes  of  deer-horn,  min- 
iature clay  pipe,  disc  with  stone  and  bone,  bone  awls,  etc. 

Since  completing  the  above  I have  located  three  more  village 
sites,  the  first  on  Mr.  Frank  Reid’s  place,  lot  25,  concession  3,  Digby 
township,  one  on  Mr.  Wm.  Campbell’s,  east  half  1,  concession  8,  Lax- 
ton  township,  and  the  third  on  Mr.  Donald  Fraser’s,  lot  21,  concession 
9,  Eldon.  The  site  at  Reid’s  is  on  the  face  of  a hill  facing  north-east, 
two  miles  from  Head  Lake,  on  the  south  side  of  Head  River,  flowing 
in  a westerly  direction.  The  river  to  the  east  of  the  site,  about  twenty 
rods,  flows  north  and  then  after  describing  a big  bend  flows  south 
again,  passing  near  the  west  side  of  the  site.  Freestone  formation  ; 
soil  suitable  for  aboriginal  cultivation.  On  north  side  of  river  the 
high  granite  hills  commence.  The  usual  traces  of  aboriginal  occupa- 
tion are  plainly  visible  though  cultivated  for  many  years. 

As  in  the  above  case  the  next  site  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
many  years,  and  but  few  traces  now  remain  beyond  the  blackened 
patches  of  ground  and  pottery  fragments.  This  site  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Deer  Lake,  a small  beautiful  lake  of  probably  one  and 
one-half  miles  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  and 
having  a number  of  islands.  The  flat  is  about  six  or  eight  feet  above 
water  at  the  front  and  gradually  rises  for  a distance  of  thirty  rods  or 
so  when  it  meets  a precipitous  ledge  of  limestone  twenty- five  or  thirty 
feet  in  height,  making  an  ideal  place  for  a site.  In  early  years  both 
Messers.  Reid  and  Campbell  used  to  pick  up  lots  of  relics,  but  these 
were  dispersed.  A medium  sized  symmetrical  adze,  having  two  broad 
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shallow  notches  for  fastening  purposes,  and  a very  sharp  edge,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Indians  have  frequented  this  latter  locality 
down  to  recent  years. 

On  W.  G.  Peel’s  place,  north  part  lot  11,  concession  2,  Bexley,  is 
either  a small  village  or  an  isolated  camp,  as  pottery  fragments,  pieces 
of  pipes  and  flint  chips  can  be  picked  up  on  the  crest  of  a small  hill  or 
tongue  of  land  running  into  a swamp.  In  opening  some  ash  heaps 
lately,  the  following  relics  worth  special  mention  were  obtained : — 

From  lot  1,  N.  P.  R.,  Bexley,  a beautifully  pointed  bone  awl  hj 
inches  long  ; a miniature  pot  (toy  ?)  If  inches  high,  with  a diameter  of 
1 inch,  slightly  ornamented  in  a roughish  way,  it  just  fits  over  the  end 
of  the  finger  like  a huge  thimble,  this  was  probably  the  way  it  was 
made  ; a long  slender  flat  bone  needle  or  bodkin,  4 \ inches  long,  \ inch 
w de,  1-16  inch  thick,  having  a circular  drilled  eye  If  inches  from  the 
point,  other  needles  show  slots  ground  into  them  from  each  side  form- 
ing a long  eye ; a bone  skin  dresser  6 \ inches  long  and  1 inch  wide  at 
cutting  edge,  made  from  a leg  bone  by  being  diagonally  ground  down, 
shows  marks  of  much  use  and  of  fire,  is  polished  ; a harpoon  head  of 
horn,  inches  long,  J inch  wide  and  3-16  inch  thick,  has  two  deep 
barbs  on  one  side,  and  a hole  immediately  in  rear  of  second  barb,  the 
butt  being  wedge  shaped  with  corners  rounded.  Has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  Eskimo  work,  resembling  those  harpoons  which  are 
made  detachable  from  the  shaft,  and  are  -connected  with  a float,  this 
one  may  have  been  used  for  beaver  or  large  fish  ; discs  of  every  size 
and  every  stage  of  manufacture  both  of  stone  and  pottery  ; hammer 
stones;  marine  shells;  carbonized  corn  beans, plum-pits, acorns,  etc.; 
clay  pipes  and  stems,  the  latter  showing  that  the  stem  hole  was  made 
in  three  ways,  the  first  by  a straw  being  moulded  in  and  then  draw  n 
out  before  burning,  the  next  by  a twisted  cord  of  fibres,  and  the  third 
by  a tiny  bundle  of  some  material  made  like  a miniature  fascine,  the 
two  latter  being  burnt  in  the  stem,  leaving  their  imprints  ; and  a 
Silurian  fossil  (which  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence),  and  was  per- 
haps regarded  as  “ big  medicine.” 

From  lot  5,  concession  5,  Bexley,  we  get  hammer  stones,  both 
circular  hand  hammers  and  degraded  celts ; carbonizea  corn,  beans, 
plum -pits,  etc. ; turtle  egg  shells;  pipes;  bone  awls;  eyed  needles; 
and  a couple  of  bone  daggers,  the  largest  one  10 \ inches  long,  1 inch 
wide,  and  of  a triangular  cross  section  tapering  gradually  to  a point, 
scraped  and  polished  all  over,  and  ornamented  with  a simple  design  of 
inscribed  straight  lines,  arranged  in  system  of  four  groups  of  horizon- 
tals, separated,  begun  and  ended,  by  vertical  pairs  inclining  slightly 
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and  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  the  first  two  groups  contain  five 
horizontals  and  the  second  two  four  horizontals,  which  together  with 
the  five  pairs  make  a total  of  twenty-eight  lines.  The  lines  run  from 
J to  1J  inches  long  and  about  J inch  wide,  and  the  whole  pattern,  not 
unlike  some  pottery  markings,  covers  a space  of  about  5J  inches  in 
length.  The  second  dagger  is  much  smaller  and  not  ornamented 
There  is  also  a portion  of  a deer  horn  with  one  spike  which  is  arti- 
ficially pointed. 

Other  relics  lately  obtained  : 

From  Mr.  Chas.  Youill,  Thorah  township,  a large  slab  of  Huronian 
slate  of  a green  color,  tinged  with  red,  and  having  large  white  veins. 
This  was  one  of  three  and  shows  flaking,  pecking  and  rubbing,  is 
evidently  unfinished.  Dimensions,  8 inches  long,  4J  inches  wide  at 
narrow  edge,  6 1-8  inches  at  other,  \ inch  thick.  A fine  beautifully 
worked  slender  stone  tomahawk  from  Thos.  McNish,  Long  Point, 
Fenelon  township,  size  7J  inches  long,  1 1-16  inches  wide,  f inch  thick 
has  a perfect  cutting  edge,  and  the  poll  is  ground  to  narrow  chisel 
edge  which  is  slightly  abrased,  the  four  sides  are  all  smoothed  down 


Fig.  52,— Village  Site,  Lot  5,  Con.  5,  Bexley. 


the  top  being  rounded,  while  its  opposite  side  is  flat,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  wedges  in  to  tighten  the  handle.  It  is  altogether  a 
remarkably  fine  weapon  for  rapid  striking. 

The  remains  left  in  the  ash  heaps  would  lead  one  to  judge  that 
game  being  very  scarce  the  population  was  large  and  lived  to  a great 
extent  on  the  proceeds  of  agriculture  helped  out  with  fish.  The  relics 
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that  are  found  in  them  may  be  classed  as  household  utensils  rather 
than  as  implements  of  war  or  chase,  so  few  of  the  latter  occurring- 
The  preponderance  of  implements  are  made  of  bone,  and  horn,  there 
is  a total  absence  of  chipped  dint  implements  though  nodules  and 
flakes  occur,  also  stone  pipes  are  rare,  while  stone  celts  are  found  in 
vicinity  they  rarely  occur  in  the  heaps.  The  remains  of  their  food  are 
abundant,  such  as  bones  of  animals,  fishes,  birds  and  turtles,  fish  scales, 
turtles’  egg  shells,  carbonized  corn,  acorns,  plum-pits,  beans,  and  what 
looks  like  small  edible  roots. 

The  site  on  Mr.  Donald  Fraser’s,  lot  21,  concession  9,  Eldon,  lies 
on  the  top  of  a steepish  hill  which  faces  north,  and  has  a swamp  at 
the  foot.  The  usual  relics  found  on  village  sites  were  picked  up  many 
years  ago,  and  among  them  a copper  knife.  Further  to  the  west  on 
same  lot,  iron  tomahawks  have  been  plowed  up,  and  a coin  of  Philip 
V.  of  Spain,  a two  real  piece  bearing  the  date  of  1723.  That  this  was 
worn  as  a pendant  is  obvious  from  the  broken  suspension  hole  in  the 
rim  and  one  side  of  the  coin  being  worn  down. 

List  and  Locality  of  Village  Sites  to  Date. 

No.  1.  Rummerfield  Hill,  lot  1,  North  Portage  Load,  Bexley  town- 
ship, North  Victoria. 

“ 2.  Logan’s  Hill,  lot  22,  concession'  3,  Eldon  township,  north 

Victoria. 

“ 3.  Corbett’s  Hill,  lot  5,  concession  5,  Bexley  township,  north 

Victoria. 

“ 4.  Heaslip’s  Point,  lot  2,  Northwest  Bay,  Bexley  township,  north 

Victoria. 

“ 5.  McKague’s,  lot  9,  concession  3,  Bexley  township,  north  Victoria. 

“ 6.  Smith’s,  lot  18,  Gull  River  Range,  Bexley  township,  north 

Victoria. 

“ 7.  Benson’s,  lot  west  | 5 and  6,  concession  2,  Bexley  township, 

north  Victoria. 

“ 8.  Head  of  portage,  Balsam  lake,  block  E,  Bexley  township, 

north  Victoria. 

“ 9.  Truman’s,  lot  22,  concession  8,  Eldon  township,  north  Victoria. 

“ 10.  McDonald’s,  lots  44  and  45,  south  portage  road,  Eldon  town- 
ship, north  Victoria. 

“ 11.  Perrington’s,  Long  Point,  Fenelon  township,  north  Victoria 

“ 12.  Carnegie’s,  Indian  Point,  Bexley  township,  north  Victoria. 

“ 13.  Newby’s,  lot  2,  concession  11,  Thorah  township,  north  Ontario. 
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-No.  14.  Rumney’s,  lots  56  and  57,  Front  Range,  Somerville  township, 
north  Victoria. 

“ 15.  Wallace’s,  lot  60,  Front  Range,  Somerville  township,  north 
Victoria. 

“ 16.  Moore’s  Hill,  lots  19  and  20,  Gull  River  Range,  Bexley  town- 
ship, north  Victoria. 

“ 17.  Ead’s,  lot  24,  concession  2,  Somerville  township,  north  Victoria. 

u 18.  Reid’s,  (Head  river),  lot  25,  concession  3,  Digby  township, 
north  Victoria. 

" 19.  Campbell’s,  (Deer  lake),  lot  EJ  lot  1 , concession  8,  Laxton  town- 
ship, north  Victoria. 

“ 20,  Barrack’s,  block  E,  lake  shore,  Bexley  township,  north  Victoria. 

“ 21.  Fraser’s,  lot  21,  concession  9,  Eldon  township,  north  Victoria. 


In  the  list  of  additions  to  the  museum,  p.p.  3 to  13,  the  valuable 
■donation  made  by  the  Rev.  R.  Ashington  Bullen,  B.  A.,  F.  G.  S.,  of 
Reigate,  England,  was  mentioned  only  in  a general  way,  as  the  speci- 
mens had  not  yet  reached  Toronto.  Meanwhile  they  have  arrived, 
and  the  following  list  supplies  some  of  the  necessary  details. 

Eoliths,  (Rudely  chipped  and  unshapely  tools). 
16,943-16,955.  From  South  Ash  and  Shoreham,  County  of  Kent* 


England. 


Palceoliths. 


16,922-16,924.  From  Broom,  Devonshire,  England. 

16.925.  Roughly  oblong  celt,  from  Warren  Hill,  Kent,  England. 

16.926.  Leaf-shaped  celt,  Lakenheath,  England. 

16.927.  Small,  oval,  or  leaf-shaped  celt,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  England. 
16,92s-1 6,931.  Leaf-shaped  and  pointed  celts,  from  Freemantle  near 

Bournemouth,  England. 

16,932-16,936.  From  Wandsworth  drift,  Thames  Valley,  England. 

16.937.  Small,  pointed  celt,  Swanscombe,  Kent,  England,  (surface  find). 

16.938.  Leaf-shaped  celt,  valley  type,  Nortlifleet,  England. 
16,939-16,940.  Two  pointed  celts,  Northfleet,  England. 

16.941.  Roughly  oblong,  knife-like  tool,  Northfleet,  England. 

16.942.  Large  turtle-backed  tool,  from  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  England. 
16,956-16,967.  Celts,  mostly  pointed,  from  Milton,  Gravesend.  England. 

16.969.  Leaf- shaped  celt,  from  Moulin,  Quignon,  Abbeville,  France. 

16.970.  Small,  carved  and  coarsely  flaked  tool,  from  Montieres,  Amiens, 
France. 

5 AR. 
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16.971.  Large  pointed  celt,  from  Moulin,  Qnignon,  Abbeville,  France. 

16.972.  Thin  and  curved  celt,  Montieres,  Amiens,  France. 

N EOLITHS. 

16.973.  Small  celt,  from  Hammersmith,  Middlesex,  England. 
16,974-16,976.  Scrapers,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16,978.  Flint  core,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16,979-16,981.  Scrapers,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.982.  Drill  or  borer,  Rudstone,  England. 

16.983.  Small  dint  knife,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.984.  Scraper,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.985.  “ Fabricator,”  icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.986.  Small  celt,  Eastbourne,  England. 

16,987-16,988.  Small  Hint  knives,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.989.  Small  flint  saw,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.990.  Small  flint  hammer,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.991.  Polished  celt,  near  Bushmills,  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland. 

16.992.  Polished  celt,  from  the  River  Thames  at  Kingston,  England. 
16,993-16,995.  Three  celts,  from  Somaliland,  Africa,  collected  by  Seton 

Karr. 

16,996.  Bone  breccia,  from  La  Madeleine,  Dordogne  Caves,  France. 
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By  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A. 


This  list  of  the  literature  on  the  Indians  of  Ontario,  containing  280 
titles,  is  a continuation  of  the  one  given  in  last  year’s  Report  The 
subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  these  lists ; they  merely  represent 
what  has  been  available  to  the  compiler. 

In  the  present  list  are  included  the  titles  of  articles  in  connection 
with  a few  controversies.  For  example,  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  Teeumseh’s  remains ; and  the  question  of  the  identity  of  Otinaoua- 
taoua,  the  Indian  village  where  La  Salle  encamped.  The  articles  on 
these  and  other  debated  questions  have  been  summarized  as  impartially 
as  possible. 

As  in  the  former  list,  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  have  not  been 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  this,  but  adjacent  districts  have  been  also 
included. 

While  thanks  are  due  to  many  persons  for  assistance,  the  compiler 
is  especially  indebted  to  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  his  collec- 
tion of  newspaper  clippings. 

Adam,  G.  Mercer.  Addison,  Dr.  W.  L.  T. 


Georgian  Bay  and  the  Mus- 
koka  Lakes. 

Picturesque  Canada,  page  579, 
(Yol.  II.),  Toronto,  1882. 

Page  582,  Fort  Ste.  Marie  on  the  Wye 
and  the  Hurons. 

Adams,  J. 

Sketches  of  the  Tete  de  Boule 
Indians,  River  St.  Maurice. 
Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec, 
Vol.  11,(1831). 

Describes  these  Indians,  who  consti- 
tute a distinct  band,  then  inhabiting 
the  upper  St.  Maurice,  but  now  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Abittibi, 
northern  Ontario.  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  practice  of 
artificial  compression  of  the  head, 
(“Ballheads”). 


Microscopical  examination  of 
clay  specimens  from  Serpen- 
tine Ridge,  Innisfil,  pages  73- 
74  in  Archaeological  Report 
for  1896.  (Toronto,  1897). 

American  Cultivator,  (Bos- 
ton, Mass.). 

December  14,  1889. 

Paragraph  noticing  the  ancient  copper 
mines  of  Lake  Superior,  also  men- 
tioning traces  of  an  ancient  oil  well 
observed  ‘ at  Enniskillen,  Canada,” 
(Enniskillen  township,  Lambton 
county  ?)  similar  to  one  found  at 
Titusville,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Capt.  T.  G. 

Extracts  from  his  journal, 
Orillia  Packet,  February  27, 
1885 
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Anderson,  Capt.  T.  G.— Con. 

Also  reprinted  in  the  Montreal  Gazette 
(March  4,  1885).  For  many  years 
Captain  Anderson  was  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs,  in  the  ex- 
tracts published  in  the  Packet  on  the 
above  date,  he  mentions  several 
spots  at  We-qua-me-kong  in  Mani- 
toulin  Island,  where  the  Ottawas 
had  habitations  when  the  French 
traders  first  arrived.  These  places 
had  old  corn  hills,  and  were  marked 
by  fragments  of  earthen  pipes  and 
pottery. 

Assikinack,  F , (Blackbird). 

Legends  and  traditions  of  the 
Odahwahs,  (Ottawas).  Can- 
adian Journal,  second  series, 
Yol.  111.,  pages  115-25  and 
297-309. 

Bailey,  John  CL  C.E. 

Our  Indian  Names.  Toronto 
World,  December  19,  1890. 

This  article,  signed  “ B.”  consists  of  a 
list  of  fifty-two  Indian  geographical 
names  in  this  Province,  with  com- 
ments on  the  meaning  of  each  name. 

Barber,  Edwin  A. 

The  Pipe  of  Peace.  Fifteen 
illustrations,  five  pages. 

An  article  in  'the  Continent , (Phila- 
delphia) of  April  4,  1883,  describing 
the  different  classes  of  Indian  pipes, 
with  illustrations  of  each  class  ; ex- 
amples of  nearly  all  being  found  in 
Ontario. 

Barrie  Advance. 

October  9,  1856. 

Describes,  on  the  information  of  P.  H. 
Hough,  school  teacher,  North  Orillia, 
a bone  pit,  then  recently  discovered 
near  his  residence.  It  contained 
about  200  crania,  with  other  bones, 
fifteen  copper  (brass  ?)  kettles,  and 
a variety  of  ornament-5,  such  as 
beads,  etc. 

August  10,  1859. 

Contains  a long  account  of  a large  bone 
pit  on  the  farm  of  Andrew  King- 
horn,  Medonte  township.  A chap- 


ter on  “Funeral  Rites”  is  repro- 
duced from  a little  work  on  the 
“ Discovery  of  America  and  the 
origin  of  the  North  American 
Indians,”  by  John  Mackintosh. 

August  23,  1888. 

Notices  the  unearthing  of  an  Indian 
skeleton  at  DeGrassi  Point,  Lake 
Simcoe,  in  a high  mound  of  sand. 
Several  relics  were  found  with  the 
bones  ; and  the  hair  (in  a bunch) 
was  still  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  paragraph  alleges  that  an 
engraved  stone  was  found  with  the 
remains.  Reprinted  from  an  Allis- 
ton  ? exchange,  not  named. 

Barrie  Examiner. 

January  3,  1889. 

Mentions  (under  the  heading  “ Orr 
Lake  ”)  a bone  pit  near  the  town 
• line  between  Medonte  and  Tay  town- 
ships. 

February  13,  1890. 

Mentions  (under  the  heading  ‘ ‘ Shanty 
Bay  ”)  some  Indian  remains  in  Oro 
township.  On  the  Ross  farm  were 
found  two  flint-lock  pistols,  a flint- 
lopk  gun  and  a sword. 

May  12,  1892. 

Gives  the  text  of  a Treaty  of  peace 
between  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  and  the 
Hurons  (Wyandottes)  at  Detroit, 
made  in  1764  ; the  original  docu- 
ment and  Wampum  being  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  Sol.  White,  lately 
M.P.P.  for  North  Essex.  See  New 
York  Colonial  Documents,  Vol.  VII., 
page  650. 

June  9,  1892. 

Notices  Archaeological  work  of  Prof. 
Henry  Montgomery  in  Medonte  and 
Tay  townships  during  1876-8,  and 
introduces  an  account  of  his  recent 
examination  of  mounds  in  North 
Dakota. 

July  28, 1892. 

Brief  notice  of  visit  to  Huron  sites  in 
North  Simcoe  by  Messrs.  R.  W. 
Large  and  Fred  Milne.  Collections 
made  of  arrow  and  spear  heads, 
pipes,  stone  axes,  beads  and  other 
relics. 
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Barrie  Examiner.— Continued. 
August  4,  1892. 

Reprint  from  Orillia  Packet  of  notice 
of  collections  of  relics,  made  by 
Messrs.  Large  and  Milne. 

March  30,  1893. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a single  grave 
in  Sullivan  township,  on  the  banks 
of  the  “ Sauble  ” River.  With  the 
remains  were  an  old  flintlock  mus- 
ket, a spear  and  a knife.  Reprinted. 
Source  not  given. 

Beauchamp,  Rev  W M 

The  Iroquois  Trail : or,  Foot- 
prints of  the  Six  Natons. 

This  important  volume  on  Iroquois 
history  and  archaeology,  contains  a 
reprint  of  David  Cusick’s  Sketches. 

Bell  Charles  N. 

Indian  Mounds,  etc.  Toronto 
Mail,  Nov.  4,  1885. 

A letter  advocating  the  formation  of  a 
Dominion  society  for  archaeological 
work.  Editorial  comments  on  this 
proposal  appear  in  the  Mail  of  the 
same  date. 

Aboriginal  trade  of  the  Cana- 
dian North-west.  Canad. 
Record  of  Science,  vol.  2 
(1886),  pp.  102-105. 

Evidences  of  trade  from  contents  of 
mounds,  some  on  Rainy  River. 

The  Mound-builders  in  Can- 
ada. Proc.  Canad.  Institute, 
3rd  Series,  vol.  4 (1886),  pp. 
131-138. 

Describes  the  nature,  situation  and 
contents  of  mounds,  including  some 
on  Rainy  River. 

Notices  and  reviews  of  this  paper  : 
Verhandl.  der  Berl.  Gesellsch.  fr. 
Anthrop  , Ethnol.,  und  Urgesch- 
ichte,  Jahrgang,  1886,  s.  192. 

Toronto  Globe,  Feb,  22,  1886  (brief). 
Toronto  Globe,  Feb.  23  (?)  Ifc86 
(more  extended  notice).  Toronto 
Mail,  Feb.  15,  1886  (notice).  To- 
ronto Mail,  Feb.  22,  1886  (extended 
abstract).  Toronto  World,  Feb. 
22,  1886. 


Bleasdell,  Wm. 

The  Indian  Tribes  of  Canada. 
Can.  Journal.  First  series, 
vol.  3,  pp.  209-210. 

Boyd.  J A.,  (Chancellor  of 
Ontario  . 

Judgment  in  Reg.  v.  St.  Cath- 
arines Milling  Co.  The 
Ontario  Reports,  1885,  vol. 
x,  pp.  203-235. 

This  important  judgment  gives  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  Indian  rights 
in  connection  with  the  territory  in 
northwestern  Ontario  ceded  by  the 
Saulteaux. 

Boyle,  David 

Indian  Antiquities.  Nov.  1885. 

A paper  dealing  more  particularly  with 
the  antiquities  of  Beverley  Town- 
ship. 

Abstracts  : Toronto  Globe,  Nov.  2”*, 

1885.  Toronto  Mail,  Nov.  23,  1885. 

List  of  Recent  Gifts.  Toronto 
GLube,  Jan.  It  (?)  1886. 

A letter  noticing  the  contributions  to 
the  collection  of  the  new  archaeo- 
logical museum. 

Indian  Relics  Toronto  Mail, 
Jan.  14,  1886. 

A letter  noticing  the  contributions  to 
the  collections  of  the  new  museum. 

The  Persistence  of  Savagery 
in  Civilization.  Proc  Can. 
Inst.,  third  series,  vol.  3,  pp. 
129-31. 

Abstract : Toronto  World , Feb.  22, 

1886. 

'Canadian  Institute  Reports/ 
Toronto  Globe,  Mar.  8,  1890. 

A letter,  signed  ‘DB.,’  commenting 
on  the  action  of  a local  paper  in  re- 
printing bodily  (without  credit  to 
anyone)  a quantity  of  matter  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  museum. 

Archaeological  Remains  ; a 
factor  in  the  study  of  His- 
tory. Trans.  Can.  Inst., 
fourth  series,  vol.  1,  pp.  67- 
71. 
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Boyle,  David. — Continued. 

A paper  read  at  Niagara,  3rd  July, 
1890. 

Archaeological  Report  for  1896. 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Minister  of  Education, 
Ontario:  117  pp,  50  illustra- 
tions. Toronto,  1897. 

Presentation  p.  1 : acknowledgements, 
3 ; additions  to  the  museum,  5-14  : 
mounds  (general  remarks),  14-19  ; 
Otonabee  Serpent  Mound.  19-26  ; 
Gore’s  Landing  Bidge,  26-28;  Miller 
mounds,  28-30 ; mounds  at  Cameron’s 
Point,  by  W.  G.  Long,  30-33  ; Birds- 
all’s  Bay,  31  ; Sugar  Island,  33-35  ; 
Hastings,  35-37  ; Gore  Island  exca- 
vation, S7  ; other  islands  in  Rice 
Lake,  37 -G  ; embanked  hollows, 
41-45  ; small  pits  or  caches,  45  ; 
villages  sites,  15-46  ; ossuary  in 
Beverly,  46  ; grave  in  Scarboro,  46- 
47  ; graves  in  Whitchurch,  by  W. 
A.  Brodie,  47  ; Bald  Head,  48  ; 
Notes  on  somes  specimens,  — flints, 
49  ; stone  axe,  50  ; clay  pipes,  51  ; 
stone  pipes,  51-53;  copper,  53-55; 
beads,  55  ; shell  gorget,  56  ; stone 
tablet,  56-57  ; Preston  pendant,  57  ; 
triangular,  blue  glass  bead  58  ; bird 
amulets,  58-59  ; small  stone  carving, 
59  ; bone  implements,  59-6  L ; Iro- 
quois dance-mask,  61-62  ; crania, 
62-64  : the  Scottish  plighting  stone, 
Lairg,  64-67  ; the  Rice  Lake  and 
Innisfil  mounds,  by  A.  F.  Hunter, 
67-71'  ; Balsam  Lake,  (with  map  of 
the  district  and  two  plans  of  vill- 
ages, ) by  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  80-  9 ; 
Appendix  A,  Ontario  mounds,  (T  C. 
Wallbridge)  89-90  ; B,  — Serpent 
Worship,  91-96  ; C — the  old  Bay 
House,  96-97  ; D — Bibliography  of 
the  Archaeology  of  Ontario,  by  A. 
F.  Hunter.  98-116;  Obituary  notice 
(Horatio  Hale),  117. 

Catalogue  of  Specimens  in  the 
Ontario  Archaeological 
Museum,  Toronto.  83  pp. 
Toronto,  1897. 

Describes  16,455  specimens. 

The  Philosophy  of  Woman’s 
W or k . A paper  read  before 
the  Women’s  Historical  So- 
ciety in  Toronto. 


Shows  why  certain  kinds  of  employ- 
ment have  become  those  of  women. 
VTentions  primitive  customs  in  illus- 
tration. 

Toronto  Globe,  July,  1897. 

Brodie,  W.  A. 

Graves  in  Whitchurch,  p.  47, 
in  Archaeological  Report  for 
1896.  (Toronto,  1897.) 

Bryce,  George  LLD. 

The  Mound  Builders.  Toronto 
Mail,  Mar.  13,  1886. 

A letter  referring  (among  other  things) 
to  the  exploration  of  the  mound 
region  of  Rainy  River,  in  August, 
18S4. 

Cameron,  Duncan. 

A sketch  of  the  customs, 
manners,  way  of  living,  of 
the  natives  in  the  barren 
country  about  Nipigon, 
(1804).  Masson’s  ‘ Bourgeois 
de  la  compagnie  du  Nord- 
Ouest,’  vol.  2,  (Quebec,  1890). 

Describes  their  totems  or  tribes, 

• religion,  ceremonies,  and  other 
sociological  features. 

Campbell,  P. 

Travels  in  the  interior  of 
North  America,  in  1791-92. 
( 1793.) 

At  p.  236  is  given  an  account  of  the 
Ottawas. 

Canada  Gazette  (London, 
Eng.) 

Oct.  22,  1885. 

Reprint  from  the  Toronto  Mail  of  an 
article  commenting  on  C.  N.  Bell’s 
examination  of  mounds. 

Canadian  Illustrated  News. 

Jan.  20,  1877. 

. Contains  an  article  under  title  ‘Pre- 
historic Canada,’  with  three  plates  — 
two  of  which  have  39  engravings  of 
relics  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Albert 
White,  residing  near  Aylmer,  Ont., 
and  the  third  plate  shows  an  earth- 
work fort,  Elgin  Co.  The  article 
describes  a village  site,  containing 
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Canadian  Illustrated  News— 

Continued. 

upwards  of  seventy-five  ash  beds,  on 
the  land  of  John  Gillet,  Aylmer. 
Also  a bone  deposit  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Chute,  Malahide  township, 
some  of  the  larger  bones  in  which 
had  been  broken  for  the  marrow. 
Descriptions  of  many  of  the  relics 
shown  in  the  engravings  are  also 
given. 

Cannington  Gleaner. 

Feb.  20,  1890. 

Article,  under  heading  ' Tales  of  the 
Chippewas,’ recording  historical  facts 
in  connection  with  these  Indians  in 
Northwestern  Ontario,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  etc. 

Carrington,  Gen.  Henry  B. 

(See  ‘ Donaldson.’) 

Chadwick,  E.  M , Q.C. 

Remarks  on  Indian  character. 
A paper  read  before  the 
Can.  Inst.,  April  10,  1897. 

Abstract  : Toronto  Mail  and  Empire , 

April  14,  1897. 

Chamberlain,  A.  F.,  M A , 
PhD 

The  Mississaguas  of  Scugog, 
Proc.  Can.  Inst.  3rd  series, 
vol.  7,  pp.  2-3 

Abstract  of  this  paper  : Toronto  Mail , 
Nov.  5,  1888. 

Deluge  Myths  of  the  Canadian 
Indians.  Proc.  Can.  Inst. 
3rd  series,  vol.  7,  pp.  11-13. 

Abstract  of  this  paper  : Toronto  Mail , 
Dec.  24,  1888. 

Charlton,  B E 

The  discovery  of  Burlington 
Bay.  A paper  read  before 
the  Hamilton  Association. 
Jan.  12th,  1882.  (Proceed- 
ings.) 

Contains  a long  extract  from  the  jour- 
nal of  Galinee,  the  Sulpician  who 
accompanied  La  Salle  in  16fi0.  Also 
gives  an  account  of  the  examination 


of  three  bone  pits  at  Lake  Medad, 
Halton  Co.,  of  some  Indian  relics  and 
the  traces  of  Indian  cultivation  and 
settlement  there. 

Reprinted  (in  part)  at  p.  34  of  J.  H. 
Smith’s  * Historical  sketch  of  the 
county  of  Wentworth  and  the  head 
of  the  lake.’  (Hamilton,  1*  7). 

Clark,  Peter  Dooyentate. 

The  Origin  and  Traditional 
History  of  the  Wyandottes, 
and  Sketches  of  other  Indian 
Tribes  of  North  America. 
Toronto,  1870.  160  pp. 

Gives  some  traditions  of  Tecumseh’s 
League  in  1811  and  1812. 

Collingwood  Bulletin 

July  9,  1891. 

In  a sketch  of  Mackinaw  Island, 
notices  the  Indian  burying  ground 
there. 

Collingwood  Enterprise. 

Oct.  17,  1889. 

Notices  an  iron  weapon  found  with 
other  Indian  relics  near  Bruce  Mines, 
Algoma. 

June  23,  1892. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a skeleton  at 
Thornbury,  the  bones  being  of  un- 
usual size. 

Donaldson,  Thomas 

The  Six  Nations  of  New  York. 
(Extra  Census  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States),  Quarto, 
1892. 

This  bulletin  consists  of  a statistical  part 
(pp.  1-17)  by  Thomas  Donaldson, 
and  of  a descriptive  part  (pp.  19-83) 
by  Gen.  Henry  B.  Carrington.  Illus- 
trated by  maps  and  portraits  of  pro- 
minent Indians.  The  volume  is 
valuable  in  connection  with  the  Iro- 
quois near  Brantford,  Ont.,  and 
contains  information  on  the  'roquois 
mode  of  self-government,  religious 
ideas,  beliefs,  dances,  wampum,  farm- 
ing and  other  industries,  social  life, 
games,  morals,  education,  schools 
and  asylums,  sanitary  statistics,  tra- 
ditions and  nomenclature,  annuities 
paid  leases  and  citizenship. 
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Dundalk  Herald 

Oct.  14,  1886. 

(Reprint  ?)  Notice  of  examination  of 
two  mounds  at  Skull  point,  on  the 
river  about  five  miles  from  Napanee. 
One  contained  the  skeletons  of  two 
men,  arrow  heads,  stone  chisel,  and 
stone  hammer. 

Ellis,  Prof.  George  E. 

The  Red  Man  and  the  White 
Man  in  North  America,  from 
its  Discovery  to  the  Present 
time.  Boston,  1 882. 

At  p.  478,  cites  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
Indians  to  possession  and  occupancy 
of  lands.  ‘England  has  always 
recognized  all  rights  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  alienation.’ 

Ellis,  John. 

Humber  Indian  Relics.  Tor- 
onto Mail , Jan.  7,  18Q6. 

A letter  reviewing  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relics  found  near  High 
Park. 

Farley,  James  J. 

Tecumseh’s  Body.  Belleville 
Ontario,  Oct.  12  (?)  1876. 

Reprint  : Toronto  Weekly  Globe,  Oct. 
20,  1876,  under  heading  ‘ More 

about  Tecumseh.’ 

A letter  in  which  Mr.  Farley,  of  Thur- 
low,  dissents  from  the  view  that  the 
remains  exhumed  at  Moraviantown 
were  those  of  Tecumseh. 

Farr,  0.  0. 

The  Legend  of  Frog  Rock, 
Lake  Temiscamingue.  For- 
est and  Farm  (Toronto), 
Mar.  29,  1890. 

This  sketch  appeared  anonymously, 
and  likewise  three  subsequent 
sketches  in  the  same  publication, 
the  last,  however,  signed  £C.  C.  F.’ 
They  are  known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  C.  C.  Farr,  of  Haileybury, 
Lake  Temiscamingue.  The  writer 
gives  a transformation  legend  con- 
nected with  a Huronian  rock  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  lake. 


The  Legend  of  the  Chief’s 
Island, Lake  Temiscamingue, 
Forest  and  Farm  (Toronto), 
April  19,  1890 

This  sketch  appeared  anonymously, 
but  was  subscribed  ‘ ‘ Lake  Temis- 
camingue, Que  ” 

An  Indian  Legend  of  the  Up- 
per Ottawa.  Forest  and 
Farm  (Toronto),  May  3, 
1890. 

This  sketch  appeared  anonymously, 
but  was  subscribed  “Lake  Temis* 
camingue,  Que.” 

The  White  Rocks  of  Temis- 
camingue. Forest  and  Farm 
(Toronto),  May  10,  1890. 

Signed  “C.  C.  F.”  and  subscribed 
‘ ‘ Lake  Temiscamingue,  Que.”  The 
writer  relates  an  Indian  legend  of  a 
limestone  cliff  at  Wabikeesick’s 
Bay. 

The  Lake  Temiscamingue  Dis- 
trict. Toronto,  1893, 16  ppt 
and  map.  Issued  by  the 
Ontario  Government. 

At  p.  12,  the  writer  refers  to  Frog 
Rock,  4 where  the  Indians  eat  the 
enchanted  frog.’ 

Fitz-Gibbon,Miss  Mary  Agnes 

A Deed  Signed  by  the  Re- 
nowned Chief  Pontiac.  The 
Week  (Toronto),  July  3, 
1896. 

An  article  giving  the  text,  with  Eng- 
lish translation,  of  a deed  of  land 
near  Windsor,  said  to  have  been 
signed  by  Pontiac. 

Freeman,  Miss  Alice  B. 

The  Town  of  Barrie.  Toronto 
Empire,  Oct.  11,  1888. 

An  article  signed  ‘ ‘ F aith  F enton  ’ in 
which  reference  is  made  to  large 
numbers  of  Indian  relics  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  mentioning 
remains  found  in  digging  the  foum 
dations  of  houses. 
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Freeman,  J.  B.,  M P.P. 

Indian  Corn  pits.  Canadian 
Advance,  Aug.  (?)  1888. 

Reprints  observed  : Toronto  World , 
Aug.  29,  1888  ; Woodstock  Sentinel- 
Review , Aug.  31,  18tf8. 

An  account  of  eighteen  corn-pits  or 
‘ caches  ’ in  Townsend  township, 
Norfolk  county. 

Galt  Reformer, 

Oct.  2,  1878. 

Paragraph  giving  account  of  discovery 
of  a bone-pit  on  farm  of  Thomas 
Westwood,  St.  George.  The  pit 
had  twenty-five  skeletons  Another 
in  the  same  field,  a number  of  years 
before,  was  found  to  contain  sixteen 
skeletons. 

Grant,  Peter 

The  Saulte.ux  Indians  (about 
1804)  Masson’s  ‘Bourgeois 
de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord- 
Ouest,’  Vol.  II.  (Quebec, 
1390.) 

The  Saulteux  country  meant  by  this 
writer  extended  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  to  Lake  Winnipeg. 
His  initiative  describes  the  Indians 
who  occupied  this  territory,  their 
personal  appearance,  dress,  occupa 
tions,  food,  etc. 

Gray,  Rev.  John,  D.  D. 

Indian  Remains.  Toronto 
Globe , Oct.  *20,  1850. 

This  article,  though  unsigned,  is  known 
to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Gray, 
Orillia.  It  describes  a bone-pit,  just 
then  found  about  six  miles  from 
Orillia,  containing  from  150  to  200 
skeletons.  See  also  ‘Barrie  Ad- 
vance, (Oct.  9,  1856)  ’ and  ‘ Sir 
Daniel  Wilson.’ 

Hale,  Horatio,  M A. 

The  Tutelo  Tribe  and  Lan- 
guage. 

O O 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp. 

112-114. 


Announces  the  discovery  in  Ontario  of 
the  last  survivors  of  the  Tutelos,  for- 
merly of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Ham,  G.  H. 

Among  the  Indians.  Toronto 
Mail , March  6,  1886. 

A three  column  article,  signed  ‘ G.  H. 
H.,’  discussing  some  traditions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Ojibway  and  Cree 
Indians  in  the  Rainy  Lake  district. 

Hamilton,  J.  0.,  M.  A.,  LL  B. 

The  Panis — Canadian  Indian 
Slavery  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Proc.  Can.  Inst., 
Fifth  Series,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
19-27. 

A paper  read,  December  12,  1896.  It 
contains  r.  ferences  to  Panis  in  the 
early  writers  ; Panis  at  Niagara  and 
Amherstburg  ; the  Huron  Treaty  of 
1764  ; the  last  Pani. 

Harvey  Arthur 

The  Neutral  Nation.  Toronto 
Mail,  Oct.  24th,  1885. 

A two  column  letter  giving  the  lead- 
ing facts  known  about  the  Neutrals. 
It  also  comments  on  statements, 
made  in  the  Mail,  one  week  pre- 
vious, in  connection  with  a Masonic 
token  found  in  an  Indian  grave  at. 
Lake  Medad,  Halton  Co. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Toronto  Mail,  Nov. 
7,  1885. 

This  letter  discusses  some  points  in 
connection  with  La  Salle’s  journey 
to  the  Mississippi.  It  continues 
the  controversy  on  the  Lake  Medacl 
site. 

The  Discovery  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Toronto  Mail,  Nov. 
18,  1885. 

A letter  on  the  connection  of  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  with  the  discovery 
of  the  Miss  ssippi.  Also  on  the 
position  of  La  Salle’s  camp,  which 
he  inclined  to  place  ‘ ‘ closer  to  Bur- 
lington Bay  ” than  tke  Lake  Medad 
site.  Father  Menard’s  travels  in 
the  west  are  also  reviewed. 
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Harvey  A rthur — Continued. 

Sundry  Old  Indian  Affairs. 
Toronto  Mail.  Dec.  1 1, 1885. 

A letter  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  La 
Salle’s  camp  was  in  lleverly  town- 
ship, and  not  at  Lake  Medad. 
Some  comments  are  made  on  the 
Algonquin  origin  of  the  word 
“ Otinaouataoua.” 

Indian  Tombstones.  Toronto 
Mail,  Dee.  30,  1885. 

A letter  commenting  on  the  discovery 
of  an  aboriginal  “tombstone”  near 
High  Park,  Toronto.  The  writer 
points  out  the  improbability  of  find- 
ing inscriptions  on  rocks  or  stones, 
as  the  Indians  had  no  tools  for  stone- 
carving. 

Rock  Inscriptions.  Toronto 
Mail,  Jan.  4,  1886. 

A letter  replying  to  the  arguments  of 
Robert  Kirkwood  as  to  the  inscrip- 
tions at  High  ton  Rock  and  Cun- 
ningham’s Island,  Lake  Erie. 

Inscriptions.  Toronto  Mail , 
Jan;  9,  1886. 

A letter  replying  to  some  further  argu- 
ments of  Robert  Kirkwood.  The 
writer  refers  to  Schoolcraft’s  account 
of  the  inscriptions  on  Cunningham’s 
Rock,  Lake  Erie. 

Bone  Caves — With  especial 
reference  to  prehistoric  man. 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  fourth 
series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  116-120. 
Treats  of  : the  similarity  between  the 
habits  of  stone  age  man  in  Europe 
and  (the  Indian)  in  America  : cor- 
rection, from  American  analogy,  of 
some  current  European  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

Hirschfelder,  C A. 

.Antiquities  of  America.  A 
lecture  to  the  Parkdale 
Public  School. 

Abstract  given  in  Toronto  Mail , Feb. 
7,  1831. 

The  discourse  was  concluded  with  a 
few  remarks  on  Ids  own  discoveries 
in  Ontario. 


The  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Aboriginal  Indians. 
Abstracts  given  : Toronto  Globe , Mar. 
6,  1882.  Toronto  Mail,  Mar.  6th, 
1882. 

This  paper  described  generally  the 
aborigines  of  America. 

Prehistoric  America.  A lec- 
ture delivered  at  Richmond 
Hill. 

A summary  of  this  lecture  appeared 
in  the  Toronto  Mail,  Feb.  23,  1885. 

An  Archaeological  Museum, 
Toronto  Globe,  April  14. 
1885. 

A letter  on  collections  of  Canadian 
Archaeological  specimens. 

The  Neutral  Nation.  Toronto 
Mail,  Nov.  4,  1885. 

A reply  to  Arthur  Harvey’s  letter, 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  Otina- 
ouataoua,  an  Iroquois  village  at 
which  La  Salle  en  amped  “on  his 
way  to  discover  the  Mississippi.” 
The  writer  considers  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Medad. 

The  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  name  “ Otina- 
ouataoua.”  Toronto  Mail, 
Dec.  9,  1885. 

A letter  with  a quotation  from  GaUnee’s 
Journal  to  show  that  the  distance 
of  the  Iroquois  village  from  Bur- 
lington Bay  agrees  with  the  position 
of  Lake  Medad.  It  also  includes 
comments  by  Gen.  John  S.  Clark 
and  Horatio  Hale  on  the  village 
‘ Otinaouatoua’ — its  position  and 

the  meaning  of  the  name. 

The  Indian  name  Tanaoutaoua. 
Toronto  Mail,  Dec.  1 5, 1885. 

A short  letter  correcting  two  errors  in 
his  previous  communication. 

The  Alleged  Archaeological 
Fizzle.  Toronto  Mail,  Jan. 
4,  1886. 

A letter  in  reply  to  the  statements  of 
critics  in  regard  to  the  carved 
.“tombstone.”  The  writer  puts  for- 
ward arguments  in  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  relic. 
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Hirschfelder,  C A— Continued. 
A short  letter  Toronto*  Mail, 
Jan.  5,  1886. 

A reply  to  criticisms.  Mentions  a 
carved  st'*ne  pipe  he  had  just 
received. 

The  Aboriginies.  Toronto 
Mail,  Feb.  7,  1887. 

A letter  correcting  some  of  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  himself  in  the 
published  in  erview  of  issue,  Jan.  29. 

Hunter  A FVMA 

Naming  Lake  Simcoe.  Orillia 
Packet,  July  5,  1889. 

A letter  discussing  the  Indian  and 
French  names  of  Lake  Simcoe.  Sug- 
gests that  the  name  ‘Aux  Claies,’ 
referring  to  hurdles  or  latticework 
employed  in  the  taking  of  fish,  is 
explained  by  the  Huron  rows  of 
stakes,  or  the  ‘fence,’  at  the  Nar- 
rows. ' 

History  of  Simcoe  County, 
chap.  xvii.  Barrie  Exam- 
iner, March  6,  1890. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a bonepit  on 
the  Cosgrove  farm,  lot  15,  con.  14, 
West  Gwillimbury,  in  1835. 

The  Site  of  the  Mission  of 
Ste.  Marie  on  the  Wye. 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  fourth  ser- 
ies, vol.  4,  p.  230. 

Abstracts:  Toronto  Empire,  Dec.  12, 
1892  ; Toronto  Globe , Dec.  12,  1 892 ; 
Toronto  Mail,  Dec.  12,  1892. 

The  Rice  Lake  Mounds  and 
Innisfil  Effigy,  pp.  67-79,  in 
Archaeological  Report  for 
1896.  (Toronto,  1897.) 

Mounds  at  Rice  Lake,  67-59  ; Innisfil 
serpentine  ridge,  70-72  ; examina- 
tion of  its  structure,  72-76  ; sites  of 
ancient  villages  in  the  neighborhood, 
76-78  ; other  effigies  of  a similar 
kind.  78  ; remarks  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  effigies,  79. 

Bibliography  of  the  A rcb  aeology 
of  Ontario,  pp.  98-116  in 
Archaeological  Report  for 
1896.  (Toronto,  1897.) 


Contains  100  titles  referring  to  Ontario, 
collected  from  Dr.  Chamberlain’s 
bibliographies  for  the  Dominion  ; 
with  the  addition  of  100  new  titles, 
making  200  altogether. 

New  Aspects  of  the  Old  Hu- 
ron Missions.  Massey’s  Maga- 
zine (Toronto)  for  May, 
1897,  vol.  3,  p.  350-354.  Re- 
printed in  Orillia  News-Let- 
ter. 

Archaeological  Notes  on  the 
Hurons  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Jesuit  Relations,  pub- 
lished by  the  Burrows  Bro- 
thers Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  (R.  G.  Thwaites, 
editor.) 

Yol.  5 (1897)  contains  notes  on  Ossos- 
sane  (p.  292),  Toanche  (p.  293), 
Ihonatiria  (p.  294),  the  nation  of  the 
Bears  (p.  278),  the  Tobacco  Nation 
(p.  279),  and  a sketch  of  “Archeo- 
logical Research  in  the  Huron 
Country.” 

Hunter,  J Howard  M A. 

From  Toronto  Westward. 
Picturesque  Canada,  p.  441 
(vol.  II).  Toronto,  1882. 

P.  455  notices  the  Iroquois  on  the 
Grand  River  ; p.  519  notices  the 
existence  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. , of  a 
stone  idol,  the  Manitou  of  Lake 
Erie  ; p.  523,  The  Wyandots  on  the 
Detroit  River  ; p.  535,  The  battle- 
field at  Moraviantown  cleared  in 
1846,  and  the  grave  of  Tecumseh  ; 
alleged  finding  of  his  remains  in 
1*76. 

Hunter  J M.,  M A , LL  B 

Suggestions.  Barrie  Exam- 
iner, Oct.  25,  1888. 

Reprinted  in  the  Orillia  Packet  (Nov. 
9,  1888).  This  article  regrets  that 
while  many  Indian  relics  have  been 
taken  from  the  historic  county  of 
Simcoe,  no  attempt  has  be*  n made 
to  gather  a public  collection  in  the 
home  of  the  Huron  race.  An  appeal 
is  made  for  information,  etc. 
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Ingersoll  Sun. 

May  (?)  1892. 

Notices  original  parchment  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Wyandottes  in  1764,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Sol  White,  who  also  has 
the  wampum  in  connection  with  it. 

James,  C C.,  M.A. 

Lake  Simcoe,  Toronto  Globe, 
May  26,  1896. 

A brief  letter  suggesting  that  the  old 
name  of  Lake  Simcoe  (Lac  aux 
Claies  or  £ Hurdle  ’ Lake)  was  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  fish  fence  of 
pickets  at  the  Narrows. 

Johnson,  Miss  E.  Pauline. 

The  Iroquois  of  the  Grand 
River.  Harper’s  Weekly, 
June  23,  1894.  Yol.  38,  pp. 
587-9,  with  1»  illustrations 
by  A.  H.  H.  Heming. 

Gives  a description  of  their  present 
condition,  their  occupations,  religi- 
ous rites  of  the  pagan  members,  and 
schools.  Contains  comparisons  with 
their  primitive  condition. 

Reprints  observed  : Barrie  Examiner, 
July  12,  1894.  Oakville  Star. 

Relton,  Dwight  H.,  M.A. 

Indian  Names,  etc.  Detroit, 

1888,  pp.  55. 

It  includes  discussions  of  the  names 
Algonkin,  Garden  River,  Manitou- 
lin  Island,  Mindemoya  Lake,  Otta- 
wa, Penetanguishene,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  etc. 

Kerr,  Wm. 

The  old  Indian  camping 
ground. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Chatham,  on 
a site  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
town.  It  enumerates  some  of  the 
relics  found. 

Notice  : Toronto  Mail , May  4,  1886. 

Kirkwood,  Robert. 

The  Adjedatigwun,  or  Death- 
stick.  Toronto  Mail,  Jan. 
1,  1886. 


A letter  commenting  on  Arthur  Har- 
vey's. The  writer  claims  that  the 
Indians  did  carve  rocks,  and  cites 
the  - pictographs  ’ of  Cunningham’s 
Island,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Light  on 
Rock. 

Rock  Inscriptions.  Toronto 
Mail,  Jan.  6,  1886. 

A letter  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of 
Arthur  Harvey. 

Laidlaw,  Geo.  E. 

The  Indian  Tribes.  Toronto 
Mail,  Nov.  11,  1885. 

A letter  endorsing  the  formation  of  a 
Dominion  Archaeological  Society,  as 
proposed  by  Chas.  N.  Bell  (q.v.) 

Indian  Relics.  Lindsay  Ward- 
er, Aug.  14,  ls96. 

A short  letter  enquiring  for  relics  for 
the  Provincial  Museum. 

Indian  Relics  Orillia  Packet , 
Aug.  21,  1896. 

A short  letter  enquiring  for  relics  for 
the  Provincial  Museum. 

Balsam  Lake,  pp.  80-89,  Arch' 
seological  Report,  for  1896. 
(Toronto,  1 897). 

This  article  describes  five  village  sites, 
then  recently  examined,  with  dia- 
grams showing  groups  of  pits  at  two 
of  them.  The  map  of  village  sites 
includes  those  of  the  map  in  the 
Seventh  Report,  with  the  addition 
of  these  five  new  ones. 

The  Aboriginal  remains  of 
Balsam  Lake.  The  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian,  vol.  xix., 
p.  68  (March,  1897). 

Second  Paper.  The  first  paper  (noted 
in  the  first  instalment  of  thisbibl.) 
described  the  trails,  mound  graves, 
remains  of  village  sites  and  other 
features  of  the  district.  This  (the 
second)  notices  the  different  kinds  of 
relics  and  their  relative  frequencies 
— celts  chisels,  gouges,  hammer 
stones,  rubbing  stones,  slate  knives, 
chipped  implements,  gorgets  and 
banner  stones,  mortars,  discs,  horn, 
bone  and  shell  implements. 
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Laidlaw,  Geo.  E .—Continued. 
Aboriginal  remains  of  Balsam 
Lake.  The  American  Anti- 
quarian. vol.  xix , p.  188 
(May  and  June,  1897.) 

Third  Paper.  It  classifies  and  de- 
scribes the  different  kinds  of  tobacco 
pipes,  with  five  illustrations  of  pipes 
and  a page  of  cuts  (eleven)  of  stone 
relics  from  Ontario. 

Lindsay  Post. 

Sept.  7,  1888. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  an  Indian 
skeleton  with  bones  of  immense  size. 

June  21,  1889. 

Reprint  of  paragraph  from  the  Bow- 
manville  Statesman , announcing  a 
lead  tomahawk  used  as  a pipehead, 
found  in  Cartwright  township,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Scugog. 

Nov.  29,  1889. 

Paragraph  mentioning  a stone  chisel, 
ninete  n inches  long,  found  on  Dr. 
Cornwall’s  Farm,  east  of  Omemee. 

Jan  12,  1894. 

Reprint  from  the  Orillia  News  Letter , 
of  a notice  of  a carved  stone  pipe 
found  near  Price’s  Corners,  Simcoe 
county. 

April  13,  1894. 

Paragraph  announcing  the  death  of  the 
last  pure-blooded  Iroquois  at  Caugh- 
nawaga. 

Aug.  14,  1896. 

Notice  that  G.  E.  Laidlaw  has  under- 
taken to  collect  a few  Indian  relics 
for  the  Provincial  Museum. 

Feb.  26,  1897. 

Enumeration  of  Relics  from  Victoria 
county  mentioned  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  museum. 

Lindsay  Warder 

Jan.  2,  1879. 

Article  entitled  “ Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Hurons.” 

Sept.  18,  1896. 

Reprint  from  Peterboro  Examiner  of 
account  of  some  discoveries  in  the 
Rice  Lake  district,  by  David  Boyle. 


Oct.  23,  1896. 

Paragraph  noticing  the  serpent-shaped 
mound  ( Effigy  ?),  Innisfil  township, 
Simcoe  Co. 

Oct.  30,  1896. 

Reprint  from  Toronto  Globe  of  the  no- 
tice of  some  additions  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Museum. 

March  12,  1897. 

Descriptions  of  relics  gathered  in  the 
Balsam  Lake  district  by  Geo.  E. 
Laidlaw.  Reprint  of  paragraphs  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  museum. 

Lindsay  Watchman. 

Sept.  17,  1896. 

Reprint  from  Peterboro  Eeview  of 
notice  of  discovery  by  David  Boyle 
of  a skeleton  on  an  island  in  Rice 
Lake,  with  a large  number  of  beads. 

Oct.  29,  1896. 

Reprint  from  Orillia  News  Letter  of 
paragraph  describing  ancient  fish 
st  akes  at  the  N arrows,  Lake  Simcoe. 

London  Advertiser. 

Nov.  4,  1879. 

Short  article  reprinted  from  the  Natch- 
ez, (Miss.)  Democrat,  on  Tecumseh’s 
powder-horn  taken  from  the  body  of 
the  famous  chief. 

Long,  W.  G. 

Exploration  of  Mounds  at 
Cameron's  Point,  Rice  Lake, 
pp.  31-33,  in  Archaeological 
Report  for  1896.  (Toronto, 
1897.) 

Remarks  on  remains  at  Birdsall’s  Bay, 
page  33. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart,  M.P., 
D.CL. 

Prehistoric  Times,  as  illustrat- 
ed by  ancient  remains,  and 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
Modern  Savages.  First  edi- 
tion, 1865,  fourth  edition, 
1887. 
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Lubbock.  Sir  John  Bart,  M P, 

D C L. — Continued. 

Copper  occurring  in  a native  condition 
— use  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
mines  by  the  Indians,  page  4 ; 
friendship  of  the  Indians  for  the 
French  because  the  latter  never  dis- 
turbed the  grav' s of  the  aborigines, 
page  135  ; Sir  D.  Wilson  on  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  mines  used  by 
the  Indians,  pages  260,  261  ; Prof. 
Croft  on  absence  of  tempered  copper, 
page  261  ; allusion  to  the.  earthworks 
of  British  America  as  “very  scarce,” 
page  264  ; absence  of  any  word  for 
“ to  love  ” in  Algonquin  languages, 
pages  533,  578,  583  ; notice  of  the 
absence,  on  the  authority  of  Colden, 
of  public  worship  and  any  word  for 
‘ God  ’ among  the  Five  Nations, 
page  590  ; concealment  of  persons’ 
names  among  Algonquins,  page  595, 

Mci  dam,  Capt.  J.  T. 

The  Muskoka  Lakes  and  the 
Georgian  Bay,  pp.  75  76. 
Toronto,  1 884. 

Pages  35,  36.  Notices,  Indian  legends 
of  ancient  conflicts  at  Spanish  River; 
(suggested  by  communal  graves 
there?*  Page  41,  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘ Mackinac  ’ and  traditions  con- 
nected with  that  island. 

Mackenzie,  Geo.  A..  B.A. 

The  Upper  Lakes.  Picturesque 
Canada,  p.  239,  (vol.  i).  To- 
ronto, 1882. 

Page  250.  Notices  the  deification  of 
Lake  Superior  by  the  aborigines. 
Page  251,  Copper  on  Michipicoten 
Island  known  to  the  Indians,  as 
appears  from  the  Jesuit  records. 
Refers,  also,  generally  to  the  abori- 
ginal copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior. 
Page  261,  The  Storm  Spirit  of 
Thunder  Cape.  Page  273,  Remains 
of  Indian  Vapour  Bath  on  the 
Kaministiquia  River  (with  illustra- 
tion). 

Mackenzie,  J.  B. 

The  Six  Nations  Indians  in 
Canada.  Toronto,  1896. 

Contains  information  on  the  appear- 
ance, manners  and  customs  of  the 


Iroquois  on  the  Grand  River  Reser- 
vation, their  traditions,  history  and 
archaeology.  Has  a collection  of  al 
the  more  important  legal  decisions 
which  affect  Indian  lands  or  rights. 

Mackintosh  John 

The  Discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  and 
the  origin  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  Toronto, 
1836,  pp.  1-152. 

The  writer  of  this  little  work  witnessed 
the  customs  of  the  Mississaguas  at 
Petroit  and  other  bands,  and  records 
his  impressions  of  them.  Among 
other  features  ihe  book  includes  a 
chapter  on  “ Funeral  Rites.” 

Mallery,  Col  Garrick 

Picture  writing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  for  1888-’89. 
Washington,  1893. 

* Ment  ions  pictographs  on  N ipigon  Lake, 
thirty  miles  from  Lake  Superior. 

Israelite  and  Indian.  Orillia 
Packet,  May  30,  1890. 

A short  letter  in  reply  to  some  remarks 
in  the  Packet’s  review  of  hi  - paper, 

‘ Israelite  and  Indian.’  He  asserts 
that,  although  he  had  made  compari- 
sons let  ween  Israelite  and  Indian, 
he  did  not  identify  them. 

Masson,  L.  R 

(See  ‘ Peter  Grant  ’ and  ‘ Dun- 
can Cameron.’ 

Matthews,  Dr.  Percy  W.  P. 
(York  Factory  ) 

Early  Development  of  Abo- 
riginal Women.  Proc.  Can, 
Inst.,  Third  Series,  vol.  4, 
pp.  Ul-86. 

. Abstract : Toronto  World,  April  12, 

IS  86. 

Merritt,  W Hamilton. 

The  Six  Nations.  Toronto 
Empire,  Jan.  19,  1889. 

A paper  on  the  form  of  government 
among  these  Indians. 
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Midland  Free  Press. 

Oct.  3,  18S9. 

Brief  notice  of  Indian  graves  in  the 
park  grounds,  Midland. 

Nov.  26,  1896. 

Notice  of  a sword  found  in  *1  iny  town- 
ship, bearing  the  date  1619. 

Reprint  observed  : Orillia  News  Let- 

ter,, Dec.  3,  1896. 

Monetary  Times  (Toronto). 

Jan.  14,  1894. 

Article — “An  Indian  Historian’’ — 
gives  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Peter 
Dooyentate  Clark,  whose  death  took 
place  L ee.,  1893.  Notices,  some  un- 
written wanderings  of  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  recorded  by  Mr.  Clark  in  his 
history  ; also  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical articles  contributed  by  him  to 
the  Amherst  burg  Leader  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life. 

Montreal  Gazette 

March  4, 1885. 

Notice  of  paper  by  J.  M.  Le  Moine, 
Quebec,  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  ‘ ‘ the  forthcoming  work 
of  Dr.  J.  C.  Tache  on  the  Indian 
burial  grounds  near  lake  Simcoe.” 

Montreal  Weekly  Witness. 

Aug.  30,  1882.  . 

Under  the  heading  ‘ Section  II. — An- 
thropology ’ is  given  an  abstract  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Wilson’s  vice-presidential 
address  read  before  this  section  at 
the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  The  address  dis- 
cusses the  typical  headform  of  On- 
tario aborigin*  s. 

Mooaie.  Susanna 

Houghing  it  in  the  Bush  ; or, 
Forest  Life  in  Canada. 

This  book  first  appeared  in  England  in 
1850.  At  page  302,  First  Canadian 
Edition  (Toronto,  1872),  appears  the 
Mississaga  superstition  as  to  d>  own- 
ing, and  disposal  of  the  body  of  a 
drowned  Indian. 


Morris,  Hon  Alex..  P.C. 

The  Treaties  of  Canada  with 
the  Indians  of  M anitoba  and 
the  North-west  Territories. 
Toronto,  1880. 

Has  references  also  to  the  Indian  tribes 
in  North-western  Ontario. 

Mulvaney,  Charles  P.,  M.A, 
M D 

The  Upper  Ottawa.  Picturesque 
Canada,  p.  194  ^vol.  i.).  To- 
ronto, 1882. 

Page  195,  notices  the  finding,  at  Port- 
age du  Fort,  on  the  Calumet  Rapids, 
Ottawa  River,  of  a rapier  and  an 
astrolabe,  believed  to  be  relics  of 
Champlain.  Page  2C6,  mentions 
“ Oiseau  Rock,”  on  the  upper  Otta- 
wa, with  which  is  associated  an  In- 
dian legend  of  an  eagle  carrying  off  a 
papoose  to  its  eyrie  on  the  summit. 
Page  208,  illustration  of  Oiseau  Rock. 

Murray,  Miss  Louise. 

The  Niagara  District.  Pictur- 
esque Canada,  p.  343  (vol.  i.). 
Toronto,  1882. 

Page  344,  discusses  the  meaning  of  the 
Indian  word  “ Niagara.”  Page  348, 
Niagara  Falls  an  object  of  super- 
stitious fear  to  the  Indians,  and  an- 
nual offering  of  a beautiful  young 
girl.  Page  367,  1 ndian  legends  con- 
nected with  Devil’s  Hole,  a cavern 
on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river. 

New  Dominion  Monthly. 

December,  1878. 

Article  entitled  “Oka  and  its  Inhabi- 
tants.” 

Newmarket  Era. 

June  27,  1890. 

(Reprint  ?)  Notice  of  an  Indian  skeleton 
found  in  Hamilton  township  (North- 
umberland county),  between  lots  31 
and  32,  4th  concession,  near  an  old 
trail  from  Port  Hope  to  Rice  Lake. 

May  19,  1893. 

Notices  a bird  amulet  of  Huronian 
slate,  found  in  3rd  concession  Whit- 
church, 5£  inches  long. 
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New  York  Herald. 

July  25,  1897. 

Article  (with  illustration)  describing  a 
natural  rock  effigy — “Devil’s Head,” 
or  “Skull  Rock,  ”—24  miles  from  Rat 
Portage,  with  Indian  legend  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Norrish,  Joshua. 

Early  History  of  Nasagiweya* 
pp.  100.  Guelph,  1889. 

Notices  at  page  30  some  Indian  remains 
found  on  lot  7,  con.  7,  of  that  town- 
ship, including  about  300  skulls. 

Oakville  Express. 

Nov.  1,  1878. 

Reprint.  Mentions  the  discovery  of  a 
large  bone-pit  on  the  farm  of  W.  Er- 
rington,  near  Wyebridge,  Simcoe  Co. 

Orillia  News-Letter. 

May  1,  1890. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  some  Indian 
relics  in  the  grounds  of  the  Red  Cross 
Hospital,  Orillia,  including  two  silver 
brooches  and  a double-barred  cross. 

Jan.  5 (?),  1894. 

Notice  of  carved  stone  pipe  found  near 
Price’s  Corners,  Simcoe  Co.  “It  re- 
presents a squaw  carrying  a round 
basket  on  her  back'”  Reprints  ob- 
served: Barrie  Examiner , Jan.  25, 
1894;  Lindsay  Post,  Jan.  12,  1894. 

Orillia  Packet. 

Apr.  24,  1885. 

Abstract  of  a paper  by  Jas.  Bain,  jr. , 
on  the  old  French  fort  of  Ste.  Marie 
on  the  Wye. 

May  1,  1885. 

Notice  of  a circular  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formation  of  an  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  in  Toronto. 

May  2,  1890. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a number  of 
Indian  relics  in  a single  grave  at  the 
Red  Cross  Hospital,  Orillia. 

May  9,  1890. 

Notices  Col.  Mallery’s  paper,  “Israelite 
and  Indian/’  in  which  comparisons 


are  made  between  the  two  races. 
(See  also  “Mallery.”) 

Dec.  11,  1891. 

Notices  a fine-grained,  greenish  stone 
implement,  axe  at  one  end  and  gouge 
at  the  other,  found  on  the  farm  of 
J.  S.  Nelson,  Oro  township  ; also  a 
large  burial  pit  opened  some  years 
before,  on  the  same  farm.  Reprint- 
ed : Barrie  Examiner , Dec.  17,  1891. 

July  29,  1892. 

Notice  of  visit  to  Huron  sites  in  North 
Simcoe  made  by  Messrs.  R.W. Large 
and  Fred.  Milne  ; mentions  three 
well-made  stone  pipes  secured  by 
them. 

Sept.  9,  1892. 

Notice  of  an  ancient  camping  ground 
at  Shield’s  Point,  near  Lake  Talon 
and  Mattawa  River,  where  two  routes 
converge — the  one  through  Talon 
and  Trout  lakes,  the  other  through 
the  Kabaska  and  Nosbonsing  to  the 
waters  of  Nipissing.  Notices  the 
finding  of  a pewter  cup  with  Cham- 
plain’s name  engraved  upon  it.  near 
the  place  This  paragraph  was  pro- 
bably reprinted  from  an  account 
written  by  A.  C.  Osborne,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  North  Bay  Despatch. 
See  also  Mr. Osborne’s  paper,  “Mem- 
ories of  Champlain,”  read  before  the 
Can.  Inst  (Hist.  Section),  April  20, 
1893. 

Sept.  30,  1892. 

Two-column  reprint  from  Copway’s 
History  of  the  Ojibway  Nation  on  the 
war  between  the  O jib  ways  and  East- 
ern Iroquois.  Includes  reference  to 
Ontario  remains — as  those  in  Percy 
township,  Northumberland  county. 

Dec.  2,  1892. 

Describes  a large  bone-pit  found  in 
Medonte  township,  about  35  years 
before.  Mentions  the  articles  found 
in  it.  Reprint  observed  : Barrie  Ex- 
aminet,  Dec.  8,  1892. 

Mar.  3,  1893. 

Mentions  a flattened  gold  ring  with 
ecclesiastical  inscriptions,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  a “ relic  of  the 
days  when  Canada  belonged  to 
France.” 
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Orillia  Times 

May  1,  1890. 

Notices  the  unearthing  of  Indian  relics 
at  the  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Orillia  : a 
silver  cross,  two  silver  brooches,  a 
skull,  tomahawks,  knives,  etc. 

June  26,  1890. 

Notice  of  a steatite  pipe,  found  in  Oro 
township,  Simcoe  County. 

July  24,  1890. 

Notices  the  unearthing  of  an  Indian 
skeleton  in  Mary  street,  Orillia. 

Ottawa  Free  Press 

Nov.  14,  1896. 

Notice  of  four  relics  found  in  Eardly 
township,  which  adjoins  the  Ottawa 
river,  in  Quebec  province.  Present- 
ed to  the  National  Museum,  Ottawa. 

Nov.  30,  1896. 

Notice  of  five  relics  found  in  a grave  on 
an  island  in  Lake  Deschenes,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Ottawa  river.  Nearly 
all  were  of  European  manufacture. 

Paisley  Advocate. 

July,  1891. 

Notices  a stone  tomahawk  found  on 
Robt.  Bannerman’s  farm.  Notices 
also  the  relic  collection  of  Jas.  Roth- 
well,  Walkerton. 

Penetanguishene  Herald. 

October  10,  1889. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a bone  pit  at 
Midland. 

September  10,  1891. 

Notice  of  tomahawk  cut  out  of  the 
centre  of  a log,  over  two  feet  in 
diameter,  near  Ottawa.  (Presum- 
ably, it  had  been  inserted  in  the  tree 
when  young,  for  hafting. ) 

Read,  D.B.,  Q C. 

The  Hurons.  Trans.  Can.  Inst. 
Fourth  Series,  vol.  I.,  pp.  86- 
95. 

A summary  from  historical  sources,  of 
the  chief  facts  known  concerning  this 
people. 

6 AR. 


Sangster,  Charles. 

Orillia  and  the  Severn.  King" 
ston  Whig,  August,  1859. 
Reprinted  in  the  Barrie  Advance  (Aug. 
31,  1859).  A long  letter,  signed  C.S  , 
and  dated  Orillia,  Aug.  15,  1859,  in 
which  he  refers  to  several  Indian 
rock-paintings  at  the  Longford  quar- 
ries. He  also  refers  generally  to  the 
bone  pits  and  Indian  relics  found  in 
the  surrounding  district.  Some  of 
the  expressions  used  in  this  letter 
were  incorporated  about  the  same 
time  in  the  poet’s  well-known  son- 
net, “ Woods  Near  Orillia.” 

Scadding,  Rev.  Henry,  D D. 

A group  of  relics.  Toronto 
Mail,  August  29,  1888. 

An  article  on  the  discovery  of  a burial 
plot  in  the  Exhibition  Park,  Toronto, 
and  suggesting  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  old  French  fort  (Rouille). 

Some  lapsed  names  in  Cana- 
dian local  nomenclature. 
Proc.  Can.  Inst,  new  series, 
May  1897,  vol.  I.,  part  2. 

The  meanings  of  many  Indian  geo- 
graphical names  are  given.  Ab- 
stract : Toronto  Mail  and  Empire , 
(Nov.  30,  1896.) 

Smith,  Abigail. 

Tecumseh’s  burial.  Montreal 
Witness,  Nov.  9,  1889. 

A letter  dated  “Harwich,  Oct..  31, 
1889,”  in  which  the  writer  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  Tecumseh’s  bones 
were  finally  laid  ‘ ‘ among  the  graves 
of  his  fathers  on  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Ohio.” 

Smith,  Mr.  Jacob. 

Interview  on  the  identity  of 
Tecumseh’s  remains.  St. 
Thomas  H ome  J ournal: 
Sept.  7,  (?)  1876.  Reprint, 
Toronto  Weekly  Globe , Sept. 
15,  1876. 

Contains  the  reasons  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Ridgetown,  for  not  believing  the  re- 
mains exhumed  at  Moraviantown  to 
be  those  of  Tecumseh. 
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Smith,  Joseph  H. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  county 
of  Wentworth  and  the  head 
of  the  lake.  Hamilton,  1897, 
pp.  140. 

Chapter  2 contains  descriptions  of  the 
Indian  remains  found  in  Wentworth 
and  H alton  counties. 

Stayner  Sun 

June  11,  1890. 

N otices  a number  of  Indian  relics  found 
by  farmers  doing  statute  labor  in 
Nottawasaga  township. 

Taylor,  H.  J. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi. Toronto  Mail,  Nov. 
13,  1885. 

A letter  on  Arthur  Harvey’s  statements 
in  the  controversy  upon  the  Lake 
Medad  site.  The  writer  asserts  that 
La  Salle  was  preceeded  by  Father 
Menard  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Toronto  Empire 

February  12,  1889. 

Notice  of  the  collection  of  Indian  relics 
at  the  Canadian  Institute. 

February  22,  1890. 

Letter  signed  “A.  H.”  on  the  subject 
of  establishing  a provincial  museum. 

March  26,  1890. 

Notices  a proposal  to  form  an  “ Indian 
Research  Society.” 

July  28,  1890. 

Notice  of  some  additions  to  the  collec- 
tion in  the  archaeological  museum. 

Toronto  Evening  Telegram. 

June  28,  1886. 

Notice  of  Indian  remains  and  relics 
found  on  Withrow  Ave.,  Toronto. 

May  12,  1887. 

Announces  the  discovery,  at  intersec- 
tion of  Broadview  ave.  and  Smith 
street,  Toronto,  of  a tin  box  contain- 
ing two  human  skulls.  “ Upwards 
of  100  skulls ....  were  dug  up  about 
a year  ago,  about  100  yards  east  of 
this  spot.”  (On  Withrow  ave.) 


Toronto  Globe 

Nov.  12,  1878. 

Mentions  the  finding  of  a small  brass 
hatchet-head  or  pipe  in  Dalhousie 
township,  (Lanark  County),  in  the 
same  field  with  other  Indian  relics. 

Sept.  16,  1879. 

Paragraph  mentioning  the  discovery  of 
a bone  pit  on  lot  9,  concession  5,  Tay 
township,  Simcoe  County. 

Nov.  10, 1879. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  of  a quantity 
of  wampum  in  caves  on  the  banks  of 
the  Grand  River  at  Elora.  Mentions 
also,  traces  of  an  ancient  portage  and 
river  crossing  on  the  banks  of  Irvine 
creek,  just  above  where  it  empties 
into  the  Grand  Liver. 

Nov,  25,  1879. 

Notice  of  relics  gathered  by  Captain 
Milne,  Markham,  destined  for  the 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

Jan.  3, 1880. 

Paragraph  (reprinted  from  the  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Standard  bf  December  11),  on 
a national  museum  at  Ottawa. 

April  6,  1881. 

Notice  reprinted  from  News,  (Port 
Hope)  of  the  discovery  of  a single 
grave  and  relics  (including  pieces  of 
antimony)  on  the  property  of  J.  A. 
Brown,  Augusta  street,  Port  Hope. 

May  24,  1881. 

Article,  entitled  “ The  Red  Man,” 
giving  account  of  the  discovery  of  a 
bone  pit  on  lot  6,  concession  4, Mark- 
ham township,  excavated  by  Sir  D. 
Wilson. 

Jan.  12,  1882. 

Notice  of  the  finding  of  an  earthen  pot 
near  Pefferlaw,  York  County. 

March  9,  1882. 

Paragraph  mentioning  a proposal  to 
form  an  archaeological  society  in 
Toronto. 

April  25,  1885. 

Paragraph  noticing  the  proposal  for 
an  archaeological  museum. 
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Toronto  Globe. — Continued. 

Oct.  5,  1885. 

Under  heading  “•  A Valuable  Archaecr 
logical  Find,”  notices  the  excavation 
of  a grave  containing  the  remains  of 
about  fifteen  (fifty  ?)  persons,  on  the 
Dwyer  farm,  Beverly  township, 
Wentworth  County.  A list  of  the 
articles  found  is  added. 

Oct.  30,  1885. 

Notice  of  relics  received  by  David 
Boyle  for  the  Provincial  Museum. 

Dec.  19, 1885. 

Article  describing  the  peace-pipe  of  the 
great  chief,  Tecumseh. 

Dec.  19,  1885. 

Notices  the  meanings  of  several  Indian 
geographical  names  in  this  province. 

Jan  21,  1886. 

Notice  of  a deputation  having  inter- 
viewed the  Ontario  Government  in 
behalf  of  aid  for  an  archaeological 
museum. 

Feb.  22,  1886. 

Brief  abstract  of  a paper  by  David 
Boyle. 

June  26,  1886. 

Article  under  heading  ‘Naming  the 
Water-ways,”  discusses  the  meanings 
of  many  of  the  Indian  geographical 
names  in  Ontario. 

Nov.  13,  1886. 

Notice  (in  a summary  of  an  address  by 
Prof.  VanderSmissen ) of  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  Act  to  make  all  prehistoric 
monuments  (such  as  mounds)  public 
property,  and  to  make  it  a misde- 
meanor to  dig  in  or  disturb  them. 

July  8,  1889. 

Notice  of  explorations  in  Nottawasaga 
township,  by  David  Boyle.  Includes 
a letter  from  Dr.  Parkman,  the 
historian.  Reprint  observed,  Barrie 
Gazette,  July  10,  1889. 

Aug.  15,  1889. 

Under  the  heading  “Indian  Relics,” 
is  given  a column  article  describing 
some  of  the  latest  relics  acquired  by 
the  Arclueological  Museum,  Toronto. 
Also  notices  Mr.  Boyle’s  trip  to 
Clearville  and  examination  of  the 
earthwork  there. 


July  14,  1894. 

Notice  (p.  3)  and  illustration  (p.  2)  of 
“ Bloody  Cliff,”  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Simcoe  (L.  Couchiching  >),  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  a battle  bt  tween  tw7o 
Indian  tribes.  (Shown  by  rock- 
paintings.) 

June  18.  1897. 

Article  on  the  formal  re-opening  of  the 
Educational  Art  Galleries  and  Mu- 
seum, Toronto  Notices  the  removal 
of  the  archaeological  exhibit  from 
the  Canadian  Institute  building  to 
the  newly  enlarged  structure. 

July  30,  1897. 

A despatch  from  Collingwood  notices 
the  discovery  of  a human  skeleton  in 
the  caves* >f  the  Blue  mountains,  and 
suggests  that  it  was  the  remains  of 
an  Indian  of  the  Tobacco  Nation. 

Toronto  Globe  (Weekly.) 

Sept.  8,  1876. 

A despatch  dated  “Ridgetown,  Aug. 
31,”  gives  an  account  of  the  discov- 
ery of  an  Indian  skeleton,  alleged  to 
be  that  of  Tecumseh.  The  same 
issue  contains  three  paragraphs  on 
the  same  subject. 

Oct.  6,  1876. 

An  edit  rial  commenting  on  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  Tecumseh’s  re- 
mains. 

Aug.  20,  1886. 

Announcement  (reproduced  from  the 
Nipissing  Times  ' of  the  discover}7  of 
an  ossuary  on  French  River,  con- 
taining about  200  skeletons. 

Toronto  Mail 

August  7,  1877. 

Paragraph  describing  a village  site  and 
bone-pit  on  the  farm  of  Jas.  Dwyer, 
con.  7,  Beverly  township,  Went 
worth  Co. 

October  10,  1879. 

Paragraph  describing  the  opening  of  a 
grave,  in  the  vicinity  of  Midland, 
containing  fifteen  skeletons. 

October  10,  1879. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  of  a single 
grave,  East  Whitby,  containing  a 
number  of  relics  beside  the  skeleton. 
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Toronto  Mail. — Continued. 
January  13,  1880. 

Paragraph  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  a national  museum  at  Ot- 
tawa. 

April  2,  1881. 

Notice  (reprinted  from  the  News,  Port 
Hope)  of  the  discovery  of  a single 
grave  and  relics  (including  pieces  of 
antimony)  on  the  property  of  J.  A. 
Brown,  Augusta  street,  Port  Hope. 

July  25,  1882. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  of  a Jesuit  relic 
— a rosary  and  brass  crucifix  attached 
to  it— in  Medonte  township,  Simcoe 
Co. 

August  29,  1882. 

An  article,  entitled  ‘ Primeval  North- 
West,’  discusses  Champlain’s  views 
on  the  geography  of  the  lake  district 
— Green  Bar,  Lake  Superior,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  etc. 

December  23,  1882. 

Notice  of  a trepanned  (or  wounded  ?) 
skull  found  in  an  ossuary  near  Orillia. 

January  6, 1883. 

Paragraph  under  heading  ‘ Indian  Be- 
lies ’ mentions  deposit  of  human 
bones  on  “ Head  Island,”  near  Parry 
Sound.  Reprinted  from  the  Carry 
Sound  Star. 

January  11,  1883. 

Mentions  hieroglyphics  (?)  on  two 
granite  stones  (in  Muskoka). 

January  18,  1883. 

Under  the  heading  of  4 Science  of  Arch- 
aeology ’ is  given  a two-column  arti- 
cle describing  the  collection  of  relics 
of  C.  A.  Hirschf elder,  Toronto,  sub- 
sequently acquired  by  the  Dominion 
Government  and  taken  to  Ottawa. 

March  4,  1883. 

Mentions  a rare  Indian  pipe  in  the 
possession  of  C.  A.  Hirschf  elder 
found  in  an  ossuary. 

February  23,  1885. 

An  article  ‘ Who  Killed  Tecumseh  ? 
establishes  the  story  of  his  death  by 
the  hand  of  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson. 
See  also  Farley,  James  J. 


April  25,  1885. 

Notice  of  the  circular  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  Archaeolog- 
ical Museum. 

August  20,  1885. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  (by  C.  A. 
Hirschfelder)  of  a .curiously  marked 
piece  of  pottery  on  the  Exhibition 
grounds,  Toronto,  the  marks  “re- 
sembling hieroglyphics.”  A letter 
to  the  Mail,  Dec.  3 i , 1885,  com- 
mented upon  this  discovery. 

September  11,  1885. 

Paragraph  describing  the  use  of  wam- 
pum and  similar  aids  for  preserving 
the  record  of  old  treaties  between 
tribes.  Citation  of  an  instance  of 
this  use  on  one  occasion  a few  years 
ago  at  the  Brantford  Reserve. 

October  17,  1885. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a masonic 
token  in  an  Indian  grave  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Medad,  Nelson 
township,  Halton  Co.  In  a subse- 
quent issue  of  the  Mail,  Nov.  4,  C. 
A Hirschfelder,  who  secured  the 
relic,  gave  the  age  of  the  token  as 
‘not  over  12  > years,  and  perhaps  not 
100.’ 

October  30,  1885. 

Notice  of  relics  received  (several  from 
Port  Hope)  by  David  Boyle  for  the 
Provincial  Museum,  including  some 
clay  pipes  and  one  of  soapstone. 

November  12,  1885. 

Brief  notice  of  the  handing  over  of  the 
YorK  Pioneers’  collection  of  Indian 
relics,  etc.,  to  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute’s new  museum  of  Archaeology. 

November  12,  1885. 

Editorial  comments  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a department  of  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology. 

December  25,  1885. 

An  article,  under  heading  “ Tor  mto’s 
Aborigines,’,  mentions  the  discovery 
of  an  aboriginal  ‘tombstone’  near 
High  Park,  on  which  were  carved  a 
number  of  pictures  and  characters. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  rock  char- 
acters found  two  years  before  near 
Bobcaygeon. 
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Toronto  Mail. — Continued. 
December  28,  1885. 

A letter,  signed  ‘Pickwick,’  refers  to 
the  pictorial  ‘ tombstone  ’ mentioned 
in  the  preceding  artic  e,  as  spurious; 
and  asserts  that  the  stone  was  carved 
by  boys. 

December  31,  1885. 

A letter,  signed  ‘Osh-aw-ah,’  refers  to 
the  carved  ‘ tombstone  ’ as  an  ‘Arch- 
aeological fizzle.’ 

January  4*,  1886. 

A letter,  signed  ‘ Muckwech,’  com- 
menting on  the  carved  ‘tombstone.’ 

January  5,  1886. 

A short  letter,  signed  ‘A  Member  of 
the  Canadian  Institute,’  comment- 
ing on  the  ‘ death-stick  ’ found  near 
High  Park. 

January  6,  1886. 

Letter,  signed  ‘ J,  ’ citing  arguments  in 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
carved  ‘tombstone.’ 

January  7,  1886. 

Letter,  signed  1 A.  C.  Macdonald  alias 
“Pickwick,”’  reiterating  the  asser- 
tion that  the  ‘ tombstone  ’ was  carved 
by  boys. 

June  5,  1886. 

Contains  a despatch  announcing  the 
discovery  of  many  Indian  relics  in 
Tiny  township,  Simcoe  County. 
Editorial  comments  thereon  appear 
in  the  Mail  two  days  after  (June  7), 
with  observations  on  the  old  Huron 
missions  of  the  J esuits  in  the  same 
local  ty. 

January  8,  1886. 

Letter,  signed  ‘ A Canadian  Admirer 
of  Talent,’  deprecating  the  tone  of 
the  writer  ‘ Oshawah  ’ toward  Mr. 
Hirschf  elder. 

January  29,  1887. 

Mentions  the  discovery  of  Indian  re- 
mains in  Tidd’s  Island,  near  Gana- 
noque.  These  having  been  sent  to 
Toronto  for  examination  by  C.  A. 
Hirschfelder,  an  interview  with  him 
is  published. 


February  2,  1887. 

A letter,  signed  ‘J.  G.,’  disputes  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Hirsch- 
felder, four  days  previously,  that 
Indians  knew  nothing  about  apply- 
ing heat  to  metals.  The  writer 
quotes  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  inter- 
view with  a chief  in  Central  America. 

May  16,  1887. 

Notices  the  examination  by  Mr.  Boyle 
of  a mound  on  Tidd’s  Island,  near 
Gananoque. 

November  8,  1887. 

Notices  specimens  received  by  David 
Boyle  for  the  Archaeological  Mu- 
seum. 

July  25,  1888. 

A long  article — under  the  heading,  ‘In- 
dian Legends,’ — relates  the  legend 
of  the  White  Stone  Canoe,  with 
references  to  Indian  relics  of  On- 
tario. 

July  16,  1889. 

A four-column  article  under  heading 
‘ Our  Indian  A llies  ’ describes  a visit 
to  the  Six  Nation  Reserve  near 
Brantford.  Four  illustrations. 

Toronto  Mail  and  Empire 

August  15,  1896. 

Notice  of  David  Boyle’s  archaeological 
work  in  the  Rice  Lake  district,  more 
particularly  the  identification  of  the 
Otonabee  Serpent  and  Egg  mound. 

September  1, 1896. 

Notices  the  unearthing  of  Indian  relics 
on  the  farm  of  Geo.  Wilson,  Chelten- 
ham, Peel  County. 

September  12,  1896. 

Notices  the  examination  by  David 
Boyle  of  bone  pit  in  Beverly  town- 
ship, Wentworth  County. 

October  22,  1896. 

Notice  of  some  additions  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Museum. 

January  2,  1897. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  of  seven  old 
copper  mines  in  Cook  County,  Minn. , 
a few  miles  from  Pigeon  River,  the 
international  boundary. 
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Toronto  N ail  & Empire.— Con. 
March  9 897. 

Notice  of  tv  omaha wk  heads,  found 

in  York  County. 

June  18, 1897. 

Article  (illustrated)  on  the  formal  re- 
opening of  the  Educational  art  galler- 
ies and  museum,  Toronto.  Notices 
the  removal  to  it  of  the  archaeolog- 
ical exhibit. 

Toronto  Weekly  Mail. 

May  16,  1889. 

N otices  a mound  on  White  Island,  near 
Tonawanda,  Niagara  River,  from 
which  eleven  skeletons  were  taken. 

August  22,  1889. 

Report  of  examination  of  an  Indian 
fort  near  Clearville,  Kent  County, 
by  Archibald  Blue  and  David  Boyle. 

Toronto  Weekly  News. 

January  6,  1887. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  an  Indian 
■ skeleton  in  Humber  Park,  neai 
Toronto. 

Toronto  News. 

June  20,  1890. 

Describes  additions  of  relics  to  the 
museum,  with  two  illustrations  of 
pipes  in  the  Laidlaw  collection. 

Toronto  Saturday  Night. 

November  28,  1896. 

Notice  of  David  Boyle’s  investigation 
of  remains  in  Innisfil  township,  sim- 
coe  County,  including  serpent  and 
egg  mound  (Effigy  ?) 

Toronto  World. 

June  21,  1888. 

Notice  of  circular  issued  by  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  calling  for  informa- 
tion on  Indian  Sociology. 

March  13,  1889. 

Notice  of  the  Archseological  Museum. 


May  30,  1889. 

Announcement  of  relics  found  at  Beau- 
soliel  Island,  Simcoe  county.  (See 
fourth  Archaeological  Report  p.  64). 

Reprint  observed  : Barrie  Gazette , 

June  12,  1889. 

July  5,  1897. 

An  article,  under  the  heading  1 Indians 
are  dying  out,’  discusses  the  decad- 
ence of  Kabashkong’s  band  of  Chip- 
pewas  near  Port  Arthur. 

Walkerton  Telescope. 

Jan.  4,  1878. 

Paragraph  (apparently  reprinted  from 
an  Ottawa  paper)  dt  scribing  a cop- 
per implement  found  in  J.  Perrin’s 
Phosphate  of  Lime  Mine,  township 
of  Templeton  (across  the  river  from 
Ottawa  city.)  It  was  embedded  in 
the  phosphate  five  feet  below  the 
surface. 

Wallace,  Joseph,  Sen. 

Scenes  from  the  past.  Orillia 
Packet.  (Feb.- June,  1896.) 

This  series  of  eleven  articles  re-tells 
the  story  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  to 
the  Hurons,  with  a few  references 
to  the  antiquities  fonnd  in  recent 
years  throughout  the  Huron  country, 
especially  those  at  Orillia  town. 

Relations  of  the  Jesuits.  To- 
ronto Globe,  May  16,  1896. 

A letter  in  which  he  describes  a fish- 
ing station  of  the  ancient  Hurons, 
with  remains  of  hurdles  or  lattice- 
work,  at  the  Narrows,  Lake  Simcoe. 

Whitelock,  F.  C. 

Coulson  Correspondence.  Bar- 
rie Gazette,  April  27,  1887. 

Brief  notice  of  Indian  relics  found  at  a 
village  site  near  Coulson,  Medonte 
township.  The  correspondence  is 
anonymous,  but  is  known  to  have 
been  written  by  the  late  F.  C. 
Whitelock,  teacher. 

Coulson  Correspondence.  Bar- 
rie Gazette,  Sept.  7,  1887. 

Further  notice  of  the  village  site  on 
the  farm  of  James  Cooke,  near  Coul- 
son, Medonte  township. 
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Whittlesey,  0. 

Ancient  Mining  on  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  LL.D., 
F.R.SE. 

Report  on  the  supposed  dis- 
covery of  Tecum  sell’s  re- 
mains, , Oct.  , 1876. 

Extract : Weekly  Globe,  (To- 
ronto), Oct.  6,  1876. 

A report  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Premier  of  Ontario,  in  which  Dr. 
Wilson  declares  that  the  remains 
found  at  Moraviantown  were  not 
those  of  the  Shawnee  chief. 

Hybridity  and  Absorption  of 
the  Red  Indian  Race.  The 
Canadian  Journal  (Second 
Series).  Vol.  XIV  , pp.  432- 
66. 

A paper  was  also  read  by  Dr.  Wilson 
before  the  British  Association  (1878) 
on  the  same  subject,  referring  spec- 
ially to  the  absorption  of  Indian 
blood  by  the  Canadian  people. 

Notices  seen  : Toronto  Mail , (Supple- 
ment) Sept.  14,  1878. 

A comparison  of  the  Succes- 
sion of  Archaeological  Pe- 
riods in  America  with  those 
of  Europe.  An  address. 

Abstract  given  in  the  Toronto  Globe, 
Oct.  20,  1879. 

Earlier  Indian  Tribes  of  On- 
tario, as  illustrated  by  some 
recent  explorations.  An  ad- 
dress. 

Abstracts  given  : Toronto  Globe , Nov. 
3,  1879  ; Toronto  Mail,  Nov.  3, 
1879. 


Notices  the  Huron  mode  of  sepulture  ; 
also  an  examination  of  an  Indian 
cemetery  of  single  \ ves  on  the 
ridges  about  twelv  ailes  to  the 
north  of  Toronto  (M  /).  Also  ex- 
amination of  the  site  wf  a palisaded 
town  twelve  miles  ‘ north  of  Mark- 
ham ’ (Globe). 

A paper  on  Ethnology,  with 
references  to  Ontario  reli 
Abstract  given  in  Toronto  Mail,  Jan. 
19,  1882. 

Incidents  illustrative  of  the 
changes  wrought  on  the 
native  Indian  tribes  by  the 
practice  of  adoption. 

Abstract  given  in  Toronto  Mail,  Mar. 
27,  1882. 

Toronto  Globe,  Aug.  24, 1882. 
Notice  of  ‘ Authropological  Section,’ 
Montreal  Meeting,  A A.  A.  S.,  be- 
fore which  was  read  a paper  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson,  proving  that  ‘ this 
continent,  north  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  east  of  Lake  Huron,  was  inhab- 
ited by  Dolicho-cephalic  races ; while 
the  parts  south  of  that  district  were 
inhabited  by  Brachy-cephalic  races.’, 

Winnipeg  Weekly  Sun. 

Nov.  12,  1884. 

Reprint  from  the  Rat  Portage  Progress 
of  a short  article  entitled,  ‘ Rainy 
Lake  Relics.’  It  notices  the  exam- 
ination of  several  Indian  mounds, 
by  Mr.  Lawson  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  in  which  were  found  some 
copper  tools  highly  tempered,  etc. 

Withrow,  Rev.  W.  H. 

• Native  Races  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Toronto,  1895. 

A small  volume  on  the  Indians,  includ- 
ing those  of  Canada. 
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